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PREFACE. 



JT was Stated at the comraencement of this work that its design was to supply, in monthly parts, 
as full an account of all the New and remarkable Plants introduced into cultivation as is necessary 
to the Horticulturist, and as the price and extent of a periodical will permit; the history of such 
plants being sought in the Botanical Works published on the Continent, to which English cultivators 
have little access, as well as in those of our own country, and in the (hardens or Herbaria from which 
they are derived. 

It was expected that by this means the English reader would be able by degrees, by mere 
reference to the indexes of matter which will accompany each part, to ascertain the real Horti- 
cultural value of the numberless so-called novelties with which the lists of dealers are crowded. The 
abundance of double names, which botanists call synonymes, but which in common parlance 
are termed aliases, would also, it was hoped, be gradually referred to their true denomination, and 
the purchaser thus be spared the mortification of finding that after procuring half a dozen difPerent 
names he is still in possession of but one Species, and that perhaps one with which he was previously 
familiar. 

To effect this purpose it was proposed to separate each Number into two distinct Parts. In the 
EmsT Pabt would be found Three Coloured Plates of Plants, which from their beauty, or remarkable 
tints, especially demand this expensive style of illustration. Here it was not proposed to introduce 
any species which can be as well represented without colour; by which means a large part of the 
cost of Botanical periodicals would be saved for the purpose of being applied to the embellish- 
ment of the Second Part. The title of the Second Part, " Gleanings and Original Memoranda,'^ 
fully explained its purpose. It was announced as consisting of Notices, long or short, according to 
the importance of the subject, of as many plants published in contemporary publications, or observed 
by the authors, as could be enumerated in eight or ten pages. Unimportant species were to be 
merely mentioned; those of higher interest to be described at greater length; and of the most 
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remarkable there was to be introduced Woodcuts, in which an attempt would be made to combine 
accurate representations with some pictorial effect. In the selection of species for full illustration, 
it was intended to divide the plates as nearly as possible between Stove, Greenhouse, and Hardy 
Plants ; so that each department of the Flower Grarden might be equally cared for. 

It was also stated that since the work was intended for English readers, the English language 
would be adopted, as far as possible, in all famOiar names and descriptions. English names of the 
plants represented in the coloured plates were to be given in preference to technical Latin ones, in 
the hope that by degrees the ear may be relieved from the necessity of dwelling upon sounds, i| 
which, even to the learned, are often harsh and unpleasant ; for, there seemed to be no valid reason !' 
why the system of talking Greek and Latin without understanding it might not be banished from 'i 
familiar Natural History. At the same time, for the convenience of Foreign Naturalists, and of ;' 
those who prefer technical to familiar words, the names employed in strict science were to be given, 
and the distinctive characters of the species to be added in Latin. 

The authors now, at the conclusion of this first volume, venture to hope that all their intentions 
have been carried into effect. Thirty-six plants of great beauty have been represented in colours ; 
120 of inferior interest, have formed the subject of woodcuts; and 229 others have been 
made the subject of comment, or of sufficient notice for all general purposes. On the whole 
385 species have been collected into the volume, of which 156 have been more or less 
illustrated. This they trust will be accepted as a satisfactory guarantee that succeeding volumes will 
be produced in the same spirit, the fidelity and excellence of the plates increasing with the advancing 
skill and experience of the artists. 
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[Plate 1.] 

DRUMMOND'S SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER 

(SABBACENIA DBUMMONDII.) 



A Stove Marsh Plant from Florida, belonging to the Natural Order 0/ Sarraceniads. 



Specific d^oracter. 



DRUMMOND'S SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER.— Pitchers 
long, straight, dilated upwards, angular, tapering much to 
the base ; furnished with a sharp projecting rib in front, 
with an undulating inflexed roundish blade, which is 



SAHRACESI A DRUMMONDII; ascidiis strictis angulatis 
extus glabris basi angustatis apice dilatatis, antic^ in 
costam angustam rectam productis, laminA subrotunda 
undulat4 crispA apieulatA intiis hirsutft, fiore fusco- 



coTered with long hairs in the inside. Flowers purple. | purpureo. 



Sarracenia Drummondu. Croom*8 Observations on the genus Sarraceniay No. 3, with a plate, in the Annals of the 
Lyceum of Natural History of New York, vol 4. 



T7isrroRs to Chatsworth, in the summer and autnmn of last year, were scarcely more surprised at the 
glorious aspect of the Victoria LUy, than at the exquisite beauty of the plant now represented, 
many large specimens of which decorated a neighbouring stove among rare Orchids of the richest 
hues and the most interesting forms. 

It was, we believe, originally introduced by the late Mr. Drummond, who met with it in Florida, 
near the town of Appalachicola. It has since been found abundantly, by Dr. Chapman, on the 
western borders of the river of the same name, below Ocheesee. It, therefore, inhabits the swamps 
of a region, which, during summer, experiences a tropical heat, as is in some measure indicated by 
the presence of Orchidaceous Epiphytes, such as Epidendrum Magnoliro and tampense. 

The pitchers of this plant are from eighteen inches to two and a half feet long, perfectly erect 
and straight, with very much the form of a postman's horn. Their colour is of the most vivid green, 
except at the upper expanded end, where they are brilliantly variegated with white, red, and green. 
The rim of the orifice of the pitchers is slightly folded back, from the front towards the back, where 
it expands into a broad roundish arched cover, much undulated and crisped. In the inside this 
cover is clothed with long hairs, which partially disappear towards the entrance of the pitcher, at 
which point there is a considerable exudation of sweet viscid matter, apparently secreted by the hairs 
which exist there. The flower is of a dingy purple colour, roundish, about two and a half inches in 
diameter, with five blunt acimiinate sepals, five obovate inflexed petals, and a pale green dilated five- 
angled membranous stigma, which is nearly as long as the flower itself; each angle is divided into 
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two short lobes, beneath which, in a fold, Ues the real stigmatic surface. These flowers have little 

beauty, and are by no means the object of the gardener's care. 

The so-called pitchers are in reahty the leaves of this plant, in a very singular condition ; the 
I pitcher itself being the leafstalk, and the cover its blade. By what mode of development this kind of 

structure is produced has never yet been conclusively shown. It has been thought that the pitcher 
' is formed by the folding together, in its earUest infancy, of the two sides of a flat leafstalk, the line 

of which union is indicated by a flrm elevated rib, which proceeds from the base to the opening of the 
I pitcher, as if to stiffen and sustain it; but this is not certain, and it is more probable that the pitcher 
; is the result of a hollowing process, coeval with the first growth of the pitcher itself, and analogous 
I to that which produces the hip of the rose, or the cup at the bottom of the calyx of Eschscholtzia, 
I or the cups that appear accidentally upon cabbage leaves. 

I If the exact nature of the pitcher is thus undecided, we are still further from a knowledge of the 

use for which so singular an apparatus is destined. To the common idea, that nature intended it to 

I hold water, arise these objections : that water is not found in the pitcher except after rains or heavy 

I dews, and that plants which grow naturally in bogs can hardly require any unusual apparatus for 

I supplying them with water. Others think that the pitcher is a contrivance for detaining insects in 

I captivity till they perish and decay, the putrefaction of these creatures conducing to the nutrition of 

the plant. But there is no apparent reason why the Side-saddle flower should require this sort of 

j special nutriment more than its neighbours in the same bogs, which have no pitchers. This, however, is 

certain, that if the pitchers were intended for flj-traps, they could hardly have been more ingeniously 

contrived. It is the honey of the mouth of the pitcher that tempts the insects to their destruction ; 

and, accordingly, they are found in abundance at the bottom. In the plant now before us we count, 

in the month of February, about a dozen, two of which are wasps ; and Mr. Croom says, that he 

found in one of his a large butterfly, {Papilio Tumtis). Reversed hairs keep them there without 

hope of escape. As the sides of the pitchers consist of very lax cellular tissue, containing large 

cavities in every direction, and as starch grains in abundance escape from the sides when wounded, it 

is a question whether this starch, converted into sugar by the vital force of the pitcher, may not serve 

to sweeten the water in which the imprisoned insects meet a miserable end P 

The manner in which the North American Side-saddle flowers are grown at Chatsworth is explained 
in the following memorandum, which is appUcable to the more common species as well as to that 
which is the immediate object of the present article : — 

The stove is decidedly the most suitable place for these species making and matming their growth, at which time 
they require much warmth and moisture. A temperature of from 80^ to 100% with plenty of water at the roots, and 
syringing three times a day, from Blarch till September, we have found to suit them the best During their season of rest, a 
greei^ouse would probably answer the ends of cultivation better than the stove ; at aU events, the plants should be kept 
in a dry cool atmosphere, from 40^ to 60% not higher. The best time for potting is January, and the best material for 
that purpose is silver sand and Sphagnum, well mixed with a portion of peat and potsherds, broken quite small. It is 
important to have plenty of drainage, and no fear need be entertained of excess in this particular. It has been 
customary at Chatsworth to place the pots in saucers which have been kept full of water during the whole of the sunmier 
season. We do not, however, attach any importance to this practice. The plants will thrive equally weU without saucers. 
Pitchers are usually formed in October, and continue perfect for three months. The number of pitchers on an individual 
plant of S. Drummondii varies from fourteen to twenty-three. We have measured individual pitchers of this species, and 
find the maximum length two feet three inches, and the maximum girth at the top, six inches. Flowers usuaUy open in 
March and ApriL By removing the flower-buds as they appear, the succeeding pitchers become much finer. 
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[PLAtK 2.] 

THE GLITTEEING GLAND-BEAKING TRUMPET-FLOWER. 

(ADENOCALYMMA NITIDDM.) 



A Stove PUmt, from Brazil, belonging to the Natural Order of Bignoniads. 



jbpedfic Character. 



THE QLITTERINO GLAND-BEARING TRUMPET- 
FLOWER. — A smooth climber. Leayes on rather long 
stalks, mostly in threes, or in pairs with an intermediate 
simple tendril, the leaflets on short stalks, (the middle one 
longest,) elliptical-oblong. Racemes axillary, or nearly 
terminal, shorter than the leayes, velvety. Bracts, oblong 
or linear, as long as the calyx, glandular below the point. 
Calyx with five short teeth, velvety, irregularly glandular, 
sometimes slit on one side. Corolla rather velvety. 



ADENOCALYMMA iVi27i>l7if; scandens, glabrum, foliis 
longiuscul^ petiolatis plerisque trifoliolatis, aut bifoliolatis 
cirrho simplici intermedio, foliolis breviiUi petiolatis, 
(impari longiiis) oblongis glabris, racemis multifloris 
foliis brevioribus axillaribus terminalibusque, bracteis 
oblongis linearibusque apice glandulosis calyci aequali- 
bus, calyce 5-dentato nunc fisso irregularity glanduloso, 
corollA subvelutinl 



Adenocalynma nitidum : Martwa in De OcmdoUe's ProdronMU, voL 9, p. 200. 



TXTB received a specimen of this very pretty climber from Messrs. Knight and Perry of the King's 
Soad, in the beginning of February. They obtained it, about five years since, from Mr. Makoy 
of Li^ge, under the name of Fridericia Guliebna, which belongs to a totally different plant, belonging, 
however, to the same natural order. 

It is found wild in the Empire of Brazil, in various places, of which Mons. Alphonse T)e CandoUe 
gives the following enumeration. '^ Thickets and dry places, near Eio Janeiro ; on the Corcovado 
mountain, near the Mandioc farm ; in the province of Bahia, near Maracas.^' We also possess it 
from a more inland station, but without any precise locality. It is said to vary much in appearance, 
unless, indeed, more than one distinct species is comprehended under the same name. Professor 
von Martins has a plant called Adenocalymma sepiarium, which is said to be one of the supposed 
varieties. 

That which is in cultivation is a thin-leaved, smooth, climbing plant, with a yellowish tint. The 
leaflets grow in pairs, with a simple tendril between them ; or else in threes without an intermediate 
tendril ; they are shining on each side, from three to five inches long, and of an oblong figure with a 
sharp tapering point ; when in threes, the central one has a much longer stalk than the others. The 
flowers grow in clusters, which in the plant before us are not more than an inch and a half long, 
supporting seven blossoms, but in the wild specimens they sometimes occur as many as thirty on a 
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raceme full five inches long; only a part of them, however, are open at a time. The bracts are velvety, 
narrow, and placed close to the calyx ; they have usually a small shining gland or two below their point. 
In like manner the calyx, which is also velvety, has several glands of the same kind dispersed irregularly 
below its five short teeth; it is also often slit down one side. The corolla, which is fiilly two inches 
long, is of a thick leathery texture, deep yellow, contracted at the base into a narrow tube as long as 
the calyx, and enlarged upwards into a somewhat curved trumpet, divided at the edge into 5 nearly 
equal blunt spreading lobes. The stamens are didynamous, arising from a throat covered with thick 
short hairs ; the fifth stamen is a very short hooked body. 

The remarkable glands which appear on the bracts and calyx constitute one of the most striking 
pecuUarities of this genus, and have given rise to its scientific name {abr}v a gland, and KoXviifia a 
covering) which we have translated at the head of this article. Mons. De Candolle writes the word 
Adenocalymna, which is evidently wrong. What the use or nature of such glands may be, is 
unknown. They have a definite form, although an indefinite position ; they are quite destitute of 
the short hairs which clothe the neighbouring parts, and they evidently secrete some fluid, as is 
shown by their moist surface. They are therefore glands in the proper sense of the word, as limited 
by Professor Schleiden. 

The Glandular Trumpet-flowers are confined to tropical America, where they scramble over trees 
and decorate the scenery with their bunches of yellow, pink, or orange-coloured flowers. Professor 
De. GandoUe admits nineteen species ; among which are some of the most beautiful of Brazilian 
climbers, often opening thirteen or fourteen large trumpet-shaped blossoms before one begins to fade. 
To gardeners they would be invaluable, and should be diligently sought for in the provinces of Para, 
Bahia, Piauhy, and even of Eio itself, whence the species now figured appears to have been brought 
to Europe. Another very handsome species, the Adenocalymma longiracemosum, was introduced by 
M. de Jonghe of Brussels, and is probably to be found in gardens. 

The best way of growing this has not been ascertained. Messrs. Knight and Co. state that, 
having appeared "a shy flowerer," it has not received the attention it was entitled to, so that they 
are unable to offer any advice for its culture founded on practice, but they surmise that the treatment 
most congenial to it, would be to afford it dry stove temperature, and to place it out in a large tub. 
It roots freely in a mixture of half light loam, quarter peat, quarter leaf mould. They doubt whether 
it will be a good plant for pot culture, seeing that they have so grown it ever since they possessed 
it, and have only induced it to produce the flowers communicated on the present occasion. 

For ourselves we would suggest that the unwillingness of the plant to flower, will be overcome by 
a high temperature applied to the soil — ^perhaps S4P ; and a rest of three or four months. There is 
no natural indisposition in these climbers to produce their flowers, but they are unable to do so in 
our stoves from want of that stimulus which nature so abundantly supplies in their native woods. 
Upon this point the remarks on Aristolochia picta, of which a wood-cut will be found at the 
commencement of our "Gleanings, &c.," may be advantageously consulted. It should also be 
remembered that in the places where such plants exist little manure accumulates, except that formed 
by the ever decaying foliage and fallen wood which strews the earth of the tropical forest; 
what manure does exist is chiefly supplied by birds. 
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[Platr 3.] 

WALKER'S CATTLETA. 

(CATTLEYA WALKERIANA.) 



A SUme Epiphyte, from Brazil, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



fy^tti&t Character. 



WALKERS CATTLEYA.— Stems oval, stalked, each hav- 
ing one leaf. Leaves oblong, thick, concave. Flower-stalks 
1-2-flowered, with a small spathe-like bract Petals oval, 
wavy, membranous, twice as wide as the Sepals. Lip 
smooth, naked, with short lateral roundish lobes, and the 
middle lobe rounded and two-lobed. Column broad, thick, 
rounded off at the upper end. 



CATTLEYA WALKERIANA ; caatibus ovalibus stipitatis 
monophyllis, foliis oblongis coriaoeis concavis, pedunculis 
l-2-flori8, bracte& parv& spathaceA, petalis ovalibus undu- 
latis membranaceis sepalis duplo latioribus, labelli plani 
calvi lobis lateralibus brevibus rotundatis intermedio 
cuneato bilobo rotundato, column& latA crassA apice 
rotundat&. 



Cattleya Walkeriana, Qa/rdner, m the London Journal of Botany, vol. 2, p. 662 : cUiAs C. bulbosa, 

Bot, Reffister, 1847, t 42. 



T^OR the opportunity of figuring this beautiful flower in really fine condition we have to express our 
obligation to C. B. Warner, Esq., in whose collection, at Hoddesdon, it has lately blossomed. 
In the Botanical Register a small specimen was published some years since, from Mr. Eucker's 
garden, under the name of Cattleya bulbosa^ its identity with what the late Mr. (Jardner had 
previously called Walker's Cattleya not having been suspected. Mr. Eucker's plant had, however, 
a much more richly coloured lip than this, and must have been a distinct variety. 

According to Gardner it inhabits the country beyond the diamond district of Brazil, where 
it was found by Mr. Edward Walker, his assistant, on the stem of a tree overhanging a small stream 
which falls into the Bio San Francisco. 

The stems are club-shaped and furrowed, each having one leathery, concave, blunt leaf, which 
is by no means wider at the base than apex ; when young or ill-grown they are short and oblong, in 
which state they gave rise to the name C, hulbosay now cancelled. The flowers grow singly, or 
in pairs, from within a short, narrow, reddish spathe, and are full five inches in diameter, fragrant, 
and bright, but not deep, rose colour. The sepals are oblong, acute, and membranous. The petals 
are broad, oblong, acute, slightly wavy, but not lobed. The lip, which is a richer rose than the 
other parts, is small, roundish at the end, and emarginate, with two narrow, erect, lateral lobes, which 
fold over the lower part only of the column. The column itself is very broad, fleshy, rounded, with 
no lobes or notches such as are found in Cpumila. 
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Perhaps the nearest rektion of this plant is with C. 9uperba, from which, however, its dwarf habit 
and incomplete lip readily distinguish it. 

All known species of this beautiful genus are so highly deserving cultivation that an enumeration 
of those which are at present grown seems desirable, especially since the list published some years 
since in the Botanical Register, now requires many important additions. The arrangement there 
proposed seems, however, to answer all the purposes of the cultivator as well as of the botanist, and is 
therefore followed in the following catalogue : — 



CATTLEYA. 
Section I. — Lip rolled rwtnd (he Column. 
Section II. — Lip fiat, not rolled rotmd the Column, and 
without lateral lobes. 



Section I. 

* Sepals of the same texture as the Petals, the lateral 
ones being nearly straight. 



1. C. supCTba^Ztnctt. Sertum Orchid,, t. 22; alias C. Schom- 

burghii, Lodd. Gat., ali^ Cyrnbidium violacewn, Hum- 
boldt and Kunth. — Demerara. — Flowers deep rose- 
^ .coloured, fragrant, with a deep crimson lip. 

2. C. elegans, Morren, Annate* de Cfand, t. 185. — St. 

Catharine's, in Brazil. — Flowers large, rose-coloured, 
with a deep purple- violet lip. Very like C. iuperha, 
except in colour, but the leaves are represented as 
being much narrower, and the lip is said not to have 
either wrinkled veins or callosities. Unknown to us 
except from Professor Morren's figure made from a 
Belgian specimen in the possesion of M. Alexander 
Verschaflfelt. 

3. C. Sldnneri, Bateman, Orch. Mex. et Ouatemal., t 13. — 

Guatemala. — Flowers deep rich rose colour, with a 
crimson lip. 

4. C. Walkeriana, Oardner, in Lend, Joum. Bot., vol. ii. 

p. 662 ; ali^ C7. bulbosa, Lindl. in Bot. Begister, 1847, 
t. 42. — Brazil — Sweet-scented, dwarf, with large rose- 
,,4^^,j^ coloured flowers. 

5. C. pumila, Hooker, in Bot. Mag., t 3656 ; Bot. Beg., 1844, 

t 5 : alias C. marginata, alii^ C. PineUU of Gardens. — 
Brazil. — A dwarf species with a lobed column, deep 
rose-coloured flowers, and a rich crimson crisp lip, often 
edged with white. In C, PineUii, the flowers are much 
paler. 

6. C. maxima, LhUU, Oen, et dp. Orch,^ No. 4 ; Bot, 

Beg., 1846, t 1. — Guayaquil and Colombia. — flowers 
bright rose, with convex petals, and a lip richly varie- 
gated with dark crimson veins traced upon a pallid 
ground. 

7. C. ba>iata, Lindl. Collect. Bot., t 33 ; Bot. Beg., t 1859 ; 

Bot. Mag., i. 3988 : aliiks C. Mouia, Bot. Mag., 
t 3669 ; Bot. Beg, 1840, t 58.— Tropical America.—- 
— The two forms to which the above names have been 



applied, differ in little except colour. In C. lahiata, 
the lip is stained with one deep uniform tint of crimson ; 
in C. Mouia, it is richly variegated with crimson veins 
upon a yellowish ground. The first is from swamps 
in Brazil, the latter is from the Caraccas, where it 
grows at an elevation of three thousand feet above 
the sea, sporting into many charming modifications of 
colour. 

There is a (7. qitadrieolor in the possesmon of Mr. 
Rucker, with which we are not sufficiently acquainted 
to say how it differs frt>m the last 

8. C. Lemoniana, Lindl. tn Bot. Beg., 1846, t 35.— Brazil 

— Flowers pale pink, whole coloured. = ^^^ 

9. C. lobata— Brazil — Flowers deep rich rose, whole 

coloured. Of this, which is in the possession of Mr. 
Loddiges, we shall take an eariy_ opportunity of giving 
some account. ~ /jul£a-a. ^^-t/IwAw^ 

lOrOcrispa, Lindl. in Bot. Beg., t 1172; Bot. Mag., 
t 8910. — Brazil— Flowers white, crisp, with a rich 
crimson stain in the middle of the lip. 

11. C. dtrina, Lindl. Oen. et Sp. Orch., No. 8 ; Bot. Mag., 
i. 3742 : ali^ C. Karwintkii, Martins Choix, p. 15, 1 10. 
— Mexico. — Flowers bright yeUow. 

** Sepals somewhat herbaceous, or more coriaceous than 
the Petals, the lateral Sepals manifestly &lcate. 

12. C. Loddigesii, Lindl Collect, BoL, t 37 ; ali^ C. m- 
termedia, Graham, in Bot Mag., t 2851 ; aliiks C. 
veatalie, Hoffhumsegg. Bot Zeitung, 1. 831 ; aliks C. 
Papeiansiana, Morren, Ann. Gand, p. 57; aliks C. 
Candida of gardens. — Brazil, in marshes. — The original, 
C. Loddigetii, has pale purple flowers ; in C. inter- 
media or Candida, they are nearly white. 

13. C. Hamsoniana, Baieman^ in Bot. Beg., sub t 1919.T— . 

Brazil. — Flowers lilac, the lip with a deep blotch.* >i*AK 

14. C. m^^Sk^^Luu^ in Bot. Beg., sah 1 1919.— Brazil 
— Unknown in gardens ; probably not distinct from 
C. Loddigetii. 

15. C. Areml>ergu,'A&i«dfWtter, tn OartenrZeittmg, 1843, 
p. 109. — Brazil — Unknown to FiUglish botanLst& Flowers 
large, lilac, sweet-scented. 

16. C. Forbesii, LindL Bot, Beg,, t 953.— Brazil— Flowers 
greenish yellow. 

17. C. guttata^ LindL Bot. Beg., t 1406 ; alilto C. elatior. 
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LindL Orch., No. 9 ; aliis 0. tphenopkorci^ Morren, in 
Ann. Gand, t. 1 75. — Brazil. — Flowers greenish yellow, 
beautifully spotted with crimson. 

18. C. granulosa, LincU. in Bot. Beg., 1842, t. 1 ; and 1845, 

t. 59. — Brazil, ParKiba. — Flowers, large olive-ooloured, 
with a long white and yellow or crimson lip. Not from 
Guatemala, as at first reported ; an error corrected by 
Mr. Hanbury. 

Section II. 

19. C. Adandin, Idndl. in Bot Beg., 1840, 1 48.— Brazil 



I — A magnificent little plant with large chocolate flowers 

variegated with yellow, and a rich rose-coloured lip. 
20. C. bicolor, Uvdl. in Bot. Btg., sub t. 1919. — Brazil.—- 
I Flowers tawny, with a bright purple labellum. Some- 

I times has eight or ten flowers in a raceme. 

I The Cattleya (!) domingensis of Hie Oenera and Species of 
i Orchidaceous Plants is a Lselia, and perhaps the same as 

I L. LindenU, a charming plant from Cuba, which we saw 

lately in the fine collection of Orchids formed by t/t. Pes- 
catore, at his beautiful seat at Celle St Cloud, near Pans. 



The manner in which the specimen now represented was cultivated is thus described by 
Mr. Warner's gardener, B. S. Williams, who is one of our best growers of Orchids : — 

''This fine species of Cattleya blooms twice a year, (February and June,) on the young growth; its 
blossoms last five or six weeks in perfection, which is a much longer time than any of the other 
Cattleyas ; they seldom flower longer than three or four weeks at a time; it is also very sweet-scented 
and will perfume a whole house. It succeeds best on a block of wood surrounded by a little 
Sphagnum, and it should have a good supply of heat and moisture in the growing season, but after 
it has made its growth it should be kept rather dry and may be placed in a much cooler house, say 
about 60® ; it should only have just sufficient water to keep the bulbs from shriveling too mucL The 
plant should be fastened to the block with copper wire and suspended from the roof in a place where 
there is plenty of light, but not too much sun. 

" No doubt exists that Cattleyas rank among our finest Orchids. Their flowers are large and 
beautiful. In their native countries adhering as they do to the projecting arms of living trees or the 
prostrate trunks of dead ones, they flourish and are dormant alternately with the seasons ; at times 
they are subject to the saturating eflfects of long continued rains, and again they are dried up by 
months of warm weather. Almost all Orchid growers cultivate their Cattleyas in the coolest Orchid 
house, but I grow them in the hottest house I have, along with the East Indian Aerides, Saccolabes, 
and Dendrobes. I find that they succeed much better in the hottest house, in which they make 
fine strong bulbs and good foliage, and always flower strongly and vigorously. It is considered that 
some species are difficult to bloom, such as Superba and Fumila, two of the finest of Cattleyas ; but I 
experience no difficulty in flowering all the kinds here every year, and some of them twice a-year. 
Loddigesii flowers twice a-year — ^in July, and again in September, producing thirty and forty flowers at 
a time ; Crispa, a beautiful species, brings forth about sixty blooms at a time ; and Mossiaj, another 
fine thing, fourteen flowers. Labiata, one of the finest of Cattleyas, is a very free bloomer, and so is 
Skinneri. Loddigesii, Intermedia, Guttata, and Candida, are also all good sorts and free bloomers. 

" In cultivating Cattleyas, the method I follow is to give them a good supply of heat while they are 
growing ; but not too much water at the roots ; about twice a week when they are in vigorous 
growth will be quite enough; for Cattleyas are not very thirsty plants, and by giving them too much 
water the bulbs are apt to rot. After they have made their growths they should be well rested, by 
keeping them rather dry. During their dormant season only just sufficient water should be given 
them to keep their bulbs from shriveling. I give them a good season of rest, which makes them grow 
more strongly and flower more freely, their blooming season being from November to the latter end 
of February ; and during this time I keep them in a temperature of about 60® or 62® by night, and 
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65® by day. After the resting season is over I raise the temperature from 66° to 70® by nighty and 
from 70® to 75® by day, and during sun-heat the temperature may be allowed to rise still more; 
85® to 90® will do no injury, but air should be given to prevent the heat rising too high, and also to 
dry the house once a day; but do not permit cold air to circulate among the plants. The air on 
entering, should be warmed by being caused to pass over the hot-water pipes. 

" I grow all the varieties of Cattleya in pots except Walkeriana, which, as I have stated, I grow on 
a block ; all the kinds may be grown on blocks with moss, but I find they succeed best in pots, in 
fibrous peat and broken potsherds mixed together. The peat should be broken into pieces about 
the size of a hen's egg. The most material point to be attended to in potting is that the pots should 
be well drained; this may be effected by placing a small pot in the bottom of the other and filling 
the latter half full of potsherds, and then placing a little moss over them to prevent the superincum- 
bent peat from getting down and stopping the drainage. If this is not attended to, the water will 
stagnate, the soil sodden, and the plants will become sickly, a condition from which they seldom 
recover. Pot about two or three inches above the rim of the pot, and use a few small pegs to keep 
the peat firmly round the plant. When you re-pot remove all the old soil from the roots, if it can 
be done without injuring them, and water the plants sparingly afterwards. 

"CJattleyas are propagated by division; always choose a young bulb having a fresh bud at its base 
from the outside of the plant. 

"They should be kept perfectly clear of insects by sponging them with clean water; they are very 
subject to the white scale.'' 
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1. Aristolochia PICTA, KaTstm. From the Camccas. A curious and rather 
handsome stove twiner^ belougiiLg to tiiu Xatund order of Birtli worts. In the 
nursery of Jlr* Van Hoiitte of Ghent. {Mg. 1.) 

A fimooth twining phntj vnili deeply cordato acute loaviss, and purple teesellated flowers, whose 
limb is 3 mclitft loug^ and tenninated by a piliort taJL In tlie ceutrcj Jeadiug to the tliroat, it) a rich 
spot of a goldeu colour* " This BiiiJiwort rtKiuires ilH the heat ajid light which the aun caa give it ; 
in Its own tropicul phiins it is exposed to extrenie atm<f»pherii* viciiSsitudcB, for in tlie day the 
eM*th in which it grows ia heatefl t^ 1 6 7"^ Fnhr.; while at night, under acloudlese fiky, radiation and 
evaporatioD lower the temperature of the surrounding air to 51/^. But thee^ variatjoas ore little 
felt by the roote, which are plunged m a »fiil covered with dead loaves^ &c,j which check both aolor 
heat and noetomol cold. And tJniB its roota ofe exposed to a warmth which is not only more 
imifonuj but much leas diminifihed tliaii it would be Sn otir colder regions, by the action oJ continued 
fajo, whicht in fact^ in tropical coun^iea communicates to Hie soil a part of the heat with which the 
air is aurcharged. ThuH, at Puerto Cabailo, on a wet day (Deceml>er 4), at half-past ti 
in the evening^ I found the ti^mperntnrc of rain-water to he IW* 25, whUe that of the air 
was only 74^ 80. 01>eerve, i had previou^y remarked it to be 77° 25 R f or rain-water, 
and only 76° ftO for the air ; and what b more, on tlie next day (Dec. 5), aftor a whole 
night of i-ain, at haJf-pn&t 8 in tlie evening I found the rain-water istiU at 75** a 7, 
while tlio air marked oi^y 75" 25 »" — Van llms-ttc^A Flrrni, v. L 521. 

2, 0>cluii:m hastatdm (^ffijf Odontoglossum phyUochilum. Morren 
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in Ann. Gand., t. 271). An orchid from N. Grenada^ with large handsome vari^ted flowers, 
and a white lip sometimes tinged with green. An old inhabitant of English gardens. 

It does not appear that this was published before Professor Morren gare it the name here quoted ; bat it has long 
been known in the gardens of this country under the name of Oncidium hastatum. It is a true Oncidium, its column 
being short and protuberant at the base, and forming an obtuse angle with the lip. In point of value it is about equal to 
the Oncidium (Cyrtochilum) maculatum. 

3. EcHiNOCACTus RHODOPHTHALMTJS. Hooker, A Mexican Hedgehog Cactus, with an oblong 
stem, and handsome red flowers appearing in August. 

Received from Mr. Staines, who procured it from the neighbourhood of San Luis de Potosi, in Mexico. In its 

flourishing state it is extremely handsome, the deep red of the base of the petals forming a ring, as it were, round 

the densely-clustered stamens and bright yellow rays of the stigma, adding much to the beauty of the blossom. Mr. Smith 

gives the follo^g account of the manner in which such plants are managed by him at Kew : — ** At Tab. 4417, we 

have said ^vii^acUce are ahnost indifferent as to the kind of soil they are grown in, provided it is not retentive of 

moisture. Thb present very pretty species will thrive in a mixture of light loam and leaf-mould, containing a snudl 

quantity of lime-rubbish nodules, the latter being for the purpose of keeping the mould from becoming close and 

compact, a condition not suitable to the soft and tender roots of the plant. If cultivated in a pot, it must be well 

, , drained ; the pot being nearly half filled with broken potsherds, and the upper layer eo placed as to cover the interstices, 

I in order to prevent the mould from mixing with the drainage. During winter, Mexican Cactece do not require much 

' artificial heat : several species are, indeed, known to bear with impunity a few degrees of frost. Where they can be 

cultivated by themselves, we recommend that the plants and atmosphere of the house should be kept in a dry state during 

winter, artificial heat being given only during a long continuance of damp cold weather or in severe frost ; but at no 

time during winter needs the temperature of the house to exceed 50** at night. In sunny days m spring the house should 

be kept close, in order that the plants may receive the full benefit of the heat of the sun's rays. As the summer-heat 

I increases air should be admitted, and occasionally the plants should be freely watered, and in hot weather daily syringed 

over-head." — Botanical Magazim^ t. 4486. C ] 

4. Valobadia plumbaginoides. Boisder, — Botanical Magazine^ t. 4487. 

This is an ali^ of the now common Plumbago Larpentse, which is thought by Boissier not to belong to Plumbago. 
We see very little, however, to characterise a genus in the differences pointed out, and agree with Sir W. Hooker, in 
I thinking that if a new genus is really necessary, the plant ought to bear the older name of Ceratostigma. 

i 5. Mbtrosidbros tomentosa. Achille Richard, A New Zealand Greenhouse shrub of much 

beauty, flowering in the summer months. Blossoms rich crimson. One of the order of Myrtle 
I Blooms (Myrtaceffi). 

« It inhabits," says Mr. Allan Cunningham (by whom it was introduced to the Royal Gardens of Kew), ** usually 

' the rocky sea-coast and shores of the Bay of Islands, where it is called by the natives Pohutu-Katoa, and is readily 

distinguished among other plants by the brilliancy and abundance of its flowers, enlivening the shores of the northern 

island with its blossoms in December. With us in the greenhouse it has attained the height of six feet, and attracted 

attention by its copious, compact, but spreading ramification, and the abundance and beauty of its evergreen foliage Its 

blossoming this year (for the first time) was probably encouraged by planting it out, by way of experiment, in the 

spring, in a sheltered part of the woods of the Pleasure-ground, in a soil of rich vegetable leaf-mould. During the 

summer, ahnost every branchlet was terminated by the vivid scarlet blossoms, and it became a conspicuous object at a 

distance. In its native country it is described as making its first appearance on other trees, as an epiphyte. By its 

I strong and itipid growth it soon envelopes the parent tree, its woody roots descending till they reach the ground, and 

there spreading to a great extent, while the main roots, by their numbers and interlacings, ultimately become so 

combined that they form a trunk of a singular appearance and sometimes of an immense size. The original tree dies, 

and its decaying trunk becomes food for the parasite ; the latter in this respect resembling the fig-trees of the tropics 

I or the ivy of this country. It is also said to form a tree without the aid of others. With us it grows luxuriantiy if 

planted in light loam and kept in a cool greenhouse, and forms a handsome evergreen bush. The figure here represented 

was made from an individual that had become too large for our greenhouse accommodation. As it afforded the 

t opportunity of testing the degree of cold it would bear, a sheltered situation amongst trees was selected, where it was 

I planted in May 1849. During the summer it flowered profusely, presenting a very striking appearance for an out-door 

shrub, and continued to flourish till the first frosts ; but we observe with regret, that this fine shrub will not live in the 

open air where the thermometer falls a few degrees below the freezing point." — Botanical Magazine, t. 4488. 

6. Ophelia corymbosa. Gmebach, A half-hardy annual from the Neilgherries, belonging to 
the order of Gentianworts. 
I Of litUe moment Stem a foot high, branched. Flowers pale purple, with a white eye, in corymbs. Requires 

I peat — Botamcal Magadne, t 4489. 
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7, Fbttillaria pallidiplora. Sckrenk, 
Garden of Dorpar. Natural order, Lily- 

R^Bemlilmg in \iah\t Fr. ttttea and \aiifo\m. 
ifGUtte'i Fhm, v. 61 B, f. 

8. MeRTEXSIA SIBIJIICA 

pereniiiiih Flowers blue. 
Houtte of GhenL Kalural 

The glaucous k-avflfl Arid beau- 
earltt^ t ^ jtrin g Eftflj \y multi jili tid 
HoutWn Fl'fTa, V. 518, c Appa^ 

Plathchon. A terEes- 
in r^H HiiuUt^H 
appears to be in no 
Ifom An^rektchUm 

ulih Ilex jqjoniciij 
Malionia juponic^v, 
BerbcTis Eealliij 
nib cent 

pinnated leaves, im- 
noTtb of Cbina, bv 
and Co. Has not 
England. At fig, 2 is 
perpart oftbe Wvcs 

A live jjlant bfte 




From Songaria. Plowers yellow. In the 
\vorts. 

Uiircl^y in Livonin, tinder a i?ov©jing of lenves. — Tan 

Dofi-^ Altai Mountains. A tuirdy 
Obtained from £?iberia by Mr. VaE 
order. Borage wort 5, 

ilfui blue f^imem appe^u* wUh llio 
by division of the rootii.— Van 
wiitly a pretty rtiek-pbnt. 

US LOBniANUS, " 

trial Orchid flg(ired 
Fhra, v. t, 51 «; 
resjKJCfc different 

J k PON ic A . L indle^ ; 
TltitHlerg ; altm 
l)e CaudoUe ; ali^ 
Fitrtitne. A mag- 
slinibj with broad 
]iorted from the 
Messrs. Standisli 
yet Hovirred in 
represented the np- 
of the natnn J size. 
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firom Mr. Fortune, who infarms them thftt it grows from 100 to 150 mfles north of ^langfaM, and that it is the most 
gigantic of the Berberries. A leaf, which has been sent me by Mr. Standish, is nearly 1 5 indies l<mg, and of a stout leathery 
texture; it ofriginally had four pairs of leaflets, and the usual terminal one ; the lower pair has dropped off: the other lateral 
leaflets are seasQe, slightly cordate, about 3^ mdies long, with from 3 to 4 strong qiiny teeth on each side, and a Tery stiff 
triangular point ; the terminal leaflet is 5 inches long, and very deeply cordate, with 5 coarse, qiiny teeth oo each side. 
This is certainly the finest of the genus, and if hardy it will be the noblest eyergreen bush in Europe. There is, however, 
but one plant of it at present in cultivation, so that its habits are unascertained.— /o«ra. Hijiri. ^oc, YoL v., p. 20. 



11. GALEomA Beaumontu. lAndley ; [al'im Stenia Beaumontii. A. Rich, in Cat, Peacatar, 
1849, p. 36.) rrom Brazil, having been obtained from Bahia by M. Morel, of Paris. An 
uninteresting stove orchidaceous epiphyte, with the habit of a Maxillaria. Flowers two on a stalk, 
dull green and brown, with a pale lilac lip. Introduced by Mons. Morel. 

O. Beawmmtii : pseudobulbis oblongis 2-phyIlis, foliis lineari-oblongis aveniis, pedunculo radicali erecto 2-floro 
floribos hand resupuiatis, labelli trilobi laciniA intermedin lineari i4>ice deflezA subulatA lateralibus truncatis margine 
anteriore setaceolaoeris supra epichilium continuis. 

This has flowered in the Garden of Plants at Paris, in the great collection of M. Pescatore, and with M. Morel, 
in an which places we have seen it That it is a Galeottia there is no doubt ; an obscure genus founded by H. Achille 
Richard upon a Mexican plant unknown in gardens ; and which may possibly be found not distinct from Batemannia. 
The only difference, indeed, which we see in the present instance is, that this Galeottia has a large ovate gland and 
short caudide, while Batemannia has a large ovate gland and no candide. 

12. Trichocentrum tenuiflorum. lAndley, From Bahia. An obscure stove epiphyte^ 
flowering in January. Flowers small, dingy brown, and white. Natural Order, Orchids. Introduced 
by M. Morel, of Paris. 

T, i/mrnf/ovwa^ : foliis . . . , sepalis linearibns acutis, petalis conformibus obtosis, labeUo obovato emarginato subun- 
dulato basi angostato lameHis basim totam oocupantibus, columnae alis semicordatis acutis. 

This little plant is of only Botanical interest It differs from all the known species of the genus in the narrow sepals 
and petals of its small flowers, and in its almost linear obovate lip with a pair of pUtes occupying the whole of the base. 

The following are the other known species of this genus, none of which deserve the notice of cultivators : — 



1. T. fuscum. UndL m Bot, Beg, 1951. 

2. T. ma«?nlatnm, Lindl, Orch, Lindenianee, No. 127. 

3. T. pulchmm. Pdppig, N. Qen, & Sp., pi. ii., t. 115. 



4. T. recurvum. LmdL m Bot. Beg., 1843, mite. 17. 

5. T. candidum. Lindl. in Bot. Beg., 1843, «u«c. 18. 

6. T. fridifolium. LindL in Bot. Beg., 1843, mi8C. 178. 



An 



13. Pholidota clypeata. lAndley. Imported by Messrs. Low and Co. from Borneo. 

unimportant stove epiphyte, belonging to the order of Orchids. Flowers dirty white. 

I have only seen the flowers, which resemble those of P. imbricata, but stand in a spike not more than three inches 
long. The colunm is very like a three-lobed petal, bordered with brown, and gives the flower the i4>pearance of having 
two opposite Upe. Mr. Kenrick states that the pseudo-bulbs are ** about 2 indies long, with a dark-green leaf." — Jwum, 
HwU Soc, VoL v., p. 37. 

14. Beebekis Wallichiana. Becandolle ; {alia^ B. macrophylla of the Gardens; alias 

B. atrovirens, G. Bon.) A hardy evergreen bush from the mountains of tropical Asia. Imported 

by Messrs. Veitch. Has not yet flowered in England. 

An evergreen of most beautifnl aspect, with brown branches, a very dark green dense foliage, and long, slender^ 
3-parted ^ines. The leaves'grow in dusters, are about 3 or 4 inches long, with a sharp, prickly point, and numerous fine 
serratures, ending in a straight point on each side ; on the upper side they are a rich bright green, turning to a claret 
colour in the autumn, and remarkably netted : on the under side they are pale green and shining. With Messrs. 
Veitch it has stood through tfiree winters without 8helter,and is now 4 or 5 feet high. Naturally it is said to grow 
10 feet high.— /owm. Hort. Soc., Vol. v., p. 4. 



15. Bekberis loxensis. Bentham. A hardy or half-hardy evergreen shrub, imported by 

Messrs. Veitch and Co., from Peru. Has not yet flowered in England. (Fig. 3.) 

It has small palmated spines, and very shining, blunt, obovate, bright green leaves, of nearly the same colour on both 
sides ; they seem to have in all cases a spiny point, and very often several teeth at the sides. The flowers are unusually 
small, and stand erect in panicled racemes on a long peduncle quite clear of the leaves. Its hardiness is uncertain ; 
but its beautiful foliage makes it worth some protection if necessary. — Joum. Hort. Soc., Vol. v., p. 7. 
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16. Berbeeis Darwtnii. Hooker, rrf>m Chiloe and 
Patagonia. A lianly evergreen bnsljj of great beauty, 
imported by Messrs. Yeiteh* Tlowers not jet produced 
ill England, (Fig. 4.) 

An eTiergrecn alirub 3 to 5 fe<?t high^ of extraordiniiry beauty, 
conHpLciiou£ for its ferruginoiis shoots, by whidi it is at once recog- 
msecL Tlit^ leaves are of the deepest green, diming a& if polishedj 
not more than | inch long, pale grv^eD, witJi the principal vein;^ eon- 
flpk'Doua on the under side, with ttiree large spiny teeth at the end, 
atul about one (or two} tun re on each side near the middle. 
Although amallj the leasee are placed wj near to^ethi^r that the 
branehen themselves are concealed^ Tiie flowers are in erect 
raceraecT and of a deep orange yellow, Mr. Veitch infornia ,,iue 
that tliis plant appears to be decidedly hardy : a^ \n prabable, 
couBideritig tliat it grows naturally near the RUmmer Limita of snow 
upon its native mountama^— /oitm. Uort. S'>e., Vol. v.^ p. b\ 

17. Berbeuis TiNcrroiUA, LeHckenmUi. An Indian 

sub -evergreen slirubj apparently Iiardy. Has not yet 

flowered in Eiiglimd. (Eig. 5.) 

The plants in gardens are 
Blender, bixjwn- wooded ahrubs, with 
fltnaU &lii[ider ftpines, usuahy 3- 
pai'ted. The leaveji arc thinj, not 
winning, dull green above» glaucous 
beneatli, oblong, blmit, with a Bpiny 
point, but scarcely spiny-toothed, 
except on the seedUtig plant. The 
flowera have not hitherto appt^red. 
They are represented by Dr. Wight 
as standing ert^et in loose racemes 
Bcareely longer than the leaves, atid 
succeeded hy an abundance of dull 
red fruit.— yottnt. //ort. 8t>c.yVo\. v., 
p. 13. At the lower part of fig. 5 are 
i^epresented the early leaves of tins 
Especiei^ which are cordate and long- 
stalked, and quite diiferent from the 
later leaves. 
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18. Blandpob-dia plammea. lAndley, From New Holland. A beautiful greenhouse perennial, 

flowering in October. Flowers 2i inches long, vivid orange scarlet. Introduced by Messrs. Low 

and Co. Natural order, Liljworts (Liliacese). 

This, which is perhaps the finest of the Blandfordias, in a vigorous state is full 4 feet high, and bears 5 or 6 flowers 
at the end of its graceful stem. The plant which flowered with Messrs. Low, was an unhealthy offset, little more than 
6 inches high. The leaves are narrow and stiff* ; the flowers about 3^ inches long, ] \ inch across the mouth, of the 
most vivid orange scarlet, with a broad edge of clear yellow. It is even handsomer than B, intermedia and marffimUa. — 
Joum. EoH, Soc.^YoLy., p. 32. 

19. CHEiROSTYLfe MAKMOiLATA. Idndley ; {alios T)ossnm mannomtAf Morre7i) . From Borneo? 

A pretty herbaceous stove plant, belonging to the natural order of Orchids, flowering in September. 

Flowers white. Introduced by Mr. Hugh Low. 

The leaves are of a deep reddish olive-green, with a velvety surface, and are traversed by fine golden v^s, which 
disappear to a great extent when the leaves become old. It is far less beautiful than AfuectochiUu setaceut or Afonochiltu 
regitu. The fiowers are white, with a reddish calyx, in a long, dark, purple, downy raceme. Although destitute of 
striking beauty, they well repay a minute examination, being covered with pellucid glands, and frosted, as it were, 
over all the inner surface. Requires damp heat, and a mixture of three parts chopped sphagnum and one-third well- 
decayed leaf-mould. Increased by the creepmg stems.— /oum. ffort, Soc., Vol v., p. 79. 

20. HELrANTHEMTJM scoPAKiUM. NuttalL From CaUfomia. A small hardy shrubby rock- 
plant, belonging to the natural order of Rock Boses or Cistacese, flowering in September. Flowers 
yellow. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

A small prostrate shrub, with wiry branches and linear leaves. The fiowers, which are smaU and bright yellow, grow 
in twos and threes at the end of the branches on naked pedicels about half an inch long. A hardy little shrub, requiring 
the same treatment as Cistuses. A very nice species for rock-work, on which it thrives in the full glare of the sun. — 
/oum. H(yH. Soc>, Vol v., p. 79. 

21. Calboa globosa. Idrtdley ; {alias Morenoa globosa, Zlave; alias Quamoclit globosa, 
Bentham,) A Mexican greenhouse twining perennial, of the natural order of Bindweeds. Flowers 
2i inches long, scarlet. Flowers in September. 

A rambHng perennial, smooth in every part. Leaves thin, on long stalks extremely variable in form ; some cordate 
and acuminate ; others sagittate ; others completely hastate, with the lobes all narrow, and the lower ones deeply angular. 
The flowers grow in naked umbels, on a peduncle 9 or 10 inches long ; the pedicels are from 1^ to 4 inches long. Each 
sepal has a long subulate process at the back. The corolla is 2^ inches long, deep rich red, with a curved cylindrical 
tube, and a campanulate erect limb, divided into 5 erect rounded wavy lobes. This is a strong half woody climber, growing 
freely in any good rich soil composed of loam and sandy peat It is easily increased by cuttings of the young shoots, and 
requires to be kept rather dry in a cool part of the stove during the winter, but should be grown in a cool airy part of 
the greenhouse during summer, where it wiU flower from August to October. Although a fine species, it is only fit for 
growing where there is plenty of room for its tops to spread. It will not fiower in a pot, but must be planted in tiie open 
ground. — Jowm, Hort, Soc, Vol. v., p. 83. With a figure, 

22. Pentab-haphia cubensis. Becaime, A tender shrub from Cuba, belonging to the order 
of Gesnerads. Flowers tubular, scarlet, appearing in the summer, handsome. 

A shrub with a compact habit, and dark-green, convex, ever-green leaves, obovate, crenated near the point, and netted 
on the under-side with green veins on a pale ground. The flowers grow singly in the axils of the leaves, on cinnamon- 
brown stalks an inch long. The corolla is about the same length ; tubular, curved and rich scarlet, with a projecting style. 
The calyx consists of five straight, narrow, sharp lobes, not unlike five brown needles, whence the generic name has 
arisen ; requires a temperature intermediate between the greenhouse and stove ; easily increased by cuttings, and grows 
freely in loam, peat, and leaf-mould. — Joum, Uort. Soc., Vol. v., p. 86. With a figure, 

23. Pharbitis ijmbata. Lindley, A tender, or half-hardy annual, from Java; imported by 
Messrs. Bollissons. Flowers very handsome, violet edged with white. Blossoms in the autumn ; 
belongs to the Bindweed order. 

This appears to be an annual, and has much the appearance of Pharbitis Nil, from which it principally differs in the 
great lengUi of its sepals, their excessive hispidity, and the shortness of the flower-stalk. The flowers, equal in size to 
the old Convolvulus major, but less spreading at the mouth, are of an intense violet, edged with pure white, and have 
a beautiful appearance.— /oum. ffort. Soc.^ Vol v., p. 33. 
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24. SpiEiEA DECUMBENS. Koch, {(dias S.flexuosa, Beichenbach, not Fischer ; alias S. adiantifolia, 
of Belgian Gardens). A hardy European shrub of the Rosaceous order, with weak twining stems, 

and clusters of white 




flowers with 
loured eye. 
gian gardens. 



a rose-co- 
in the Bel- 

(Fig. 6.) 



This species is a nAtive of 

the mountains of the Frioul, 

where it was found by Schiede. 

It is at present little known, 

although its graceful habit and 

abundant sweet white flowers 

give a claim to the attention of 

amateurs. It forms a bush 

about a foot hlgh^ and one and a half foot wide, tufted, with 

]iunif?rDus skiniiii^ lir<>wu branches. The leaves are obovate or 

ovat, long-stalkfttl^ uncqunlly serrated, entire near the base, 

green above, glfiu^ovii^ b^meath. The flowers are in little 

t«(rmhm1 corymbs. It ik {perfectly hardy, and is suitable for 

pLuitiug m Iront of larger shrubs. — Anvnales de Oand, t. 262. 

To ui, it Sf^mB to b« a very pretty rock-plant. 

:i}. Geammaxthks (jENTiANoinn:!^. JJe Candolle. A native of the 
Cape of Good Ho[)ej aijd a lialf-har<ly anuual. Flowers sahnon colour, 
in hemispherical clus^ters. Natural order, Gentianworts. (Fig. 7.) 

St^iDii a few indiee high, white and bnttl^t. Leaves oblong, blunt, succulent. 
Flowers liumtToUtt, about as large ana. sixpcntie, 5-parted, salmon-coloured, with a 
pt^Uiil stain at the base of tlie lobes, and a greenish stain somewhat in the form of 
the letter V. It is mtlier pretty in a gr«?i]houae, but is not suited for the open aur, 
where it swion rotst efen when clcvhted tm rockwork. — Figured in Van ff(mUe*8 Flora, 
Get, 1849, t .518. 

26. Calani>iunia UMBiiLLATA. Jjf* Candolle, A native of Chili, 
helnnging to the natural order of Purslanes. A very pretty half-hardy 
annual, \vith dccj) rose-coloured Howers growing in clusters opening 
only under a bright stin. (Kg. S.) 

Stems fleshy, aemewhat branched. Leaves very narrow, acute, hairy, those on the 
stem and next tUe mot alike in form aiid equally succulent. The flowers when open 
are about aa largo m a six penile, with very found [H3tals ; they grow in many -flowered 
umbels, and expand in sueeeasion during tJie whole summer. Professor Morren 
speaks tbv)3 of its inanagement in Belgium. Naturally an annual, the seeds are sown 
in sandy land early in the spring ; this h Iwi^t done where they have to stand, because 
aueh delicate plauta do not bear well tbe operaiion of prickmg out A soil composed 
of sand, mixed witli decayed vegetable mattert especially rotten leaves, is what suits 
it btst, lu order to havB large fine flowers, it iifi as well to give the plants a good 
watering (mee or twice during the suiumf r with Guano water. In Belgium the seeds 
begin to ripen by July. It also makes a very nice pot plant for sitting rooms. — 
Figured in the Annates de Oand, t 268. We believe this to be one of Messrs. Veitch's many importations, and quite 
concur with Professor Morren in saying that it is not so much known as it deserves to be, especially in gardens where 
beauty is in greater esteem than rarity. 

27. Trichoglottis fallens. lAndley, A stove Orchid from Manilla, bloomed in November 
at Chatsworth. Flowers green and white, of little interest. 

A dwarf erect plant, with oblong distichous leaves, and a hiteral flower or two, not quite 2 inches in diameter, pale 
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delicate green, with ddioate brownish spots and a white lip. The Utter organ was oblong, with a white, shaggy crest on 
the upper side, and a pair of short, yellowish sdmitar-shaped segments standing erect near the base ; within these were a 
pair of forked callosities, one placed before the other in the centre, but no sac or pouch was found between them. The 
plant is of little beauty, but of considerable botanical interest — Joum. ffort, 8oe.t Vol v., p. 34. 

28. MiCEOSPERMA BARTONIODES. Walpers [alios Eucnide bartonioides, Zuccarini). A Loasad 

from Mexico. Introduced by Mr. Charlwood. A handsome hardy annual^ with large bright yellow 

glittering flowers ; the stems are covered with stiffish hairs. 

Stems about a foot long, flexuose, succulent, subtranshioent. Leaves ovate-acute, lobed, and serrated. Flower- 
stalks long, one-flowered, terminaL Petals ovate, or rather obovate, slightly serrated, sulphur-yellow, paler, almost 
white, beneath. Stamens very long, in ^ye monadelphous fSucidee. Its soft, succulent nature, makes it liable to be 
injured by heavy rain and wind. — BoUmictd Magazine^ t 4491 . 

29. Spathodea speciosa. Brongniart, Of uncertain origin — supposed African. A magnificent 

stove tree, belonging to the Bignoniads, with close panicles of very large pink, tnmipet-shaped 

flowers, stained with crimson. Flowers in the spring. 

When this beautiful species blossomed at Ghent, it was about 4 feet high. The panicle appeared at the end of the 
stem, which was covered with pinnated leaves, seated in threes, each being furnished with oblong-lanoeoUte, acuminate, 
serrated, shining leaflets. The corolla is about 2| inches long, and is protruded from an oblong blunt calyx, ¥^ch 
opens on one side to let it pass, at the same time dividing into 2 triangular teeth at the back. Cultivated in a 
mixture of decayed leaves and rotten dung, mixed with one-third peat and one-third loam ; it is represented to be 
difficult to strike. According to Prof. Morren, it was originally received at Ghent tmrn England. — Anmaln de 
I Oand, U 260. 

j/ 80. Odontoglossum rubescens. Lindley, From Nicaragua, imported by Mr. Skinner. A very 

handsome Orchid, with fine blush flowers spotted with crimson. Flowers in November. 
I A charming species, belonging to the beautifiil white-lipped section of the genus, and remarkable among them for its 

I flowers being suffbsed with a tender blush colour. The sepals are very straight and sharp-pointed, richly spotted with 
crimson. The petals have similar spots near their base ; the lip is spotless, crisp, and cordate, but not dilated. — Joum, 
ffort. Soc, Vol. v., p. 35. 

j 31. Pent^temon cordieolixjs. Bentham. A hardy shrub, of the order of Linariads. Flowers 

I I rich dull red, in long bunches, rather handsome. From California ; flowers in the smnmer and autumn. 

I A downy-stemmed half-shrubby plant, with a trailing or ^reading habit, so that it is well suited to hang down over 

{i stones or rocks. Leaves dark-grera, shining, cordate, serrate, slightly downy. Flowers in one-sided, narrow, leafy 

I ! panicles, which sometimes measure more than a foot in length. The branches of the panicle are hairy, and bear each 

from three to five flowers when the plants are vigorous. Calyx covered with glandular hairs ; corolla not quite an inch 
I and a half long, rich dull red ; the tube almost cyhndrical ; the upper lip straight, nearly flat, slightly two-lobed ; the 

{ lower three-parted, spreading at right angles to the upper. Hardy, grows in any good rich garden soil, and easily 

I increases by seeds or cuttings. It flowers freely, one year from seeds, and lasts in flower from June to October. It is 

a very desirable plant. — Jofwm, ffort. 8oc,, Vol. v., p. 87. With a figure, 

I 32. Spathoglottis aurea. Lindley. From Malacca. A pretty terrestrial stove plant, belonging 
to the natural order of Orchids, flowering in November. Flowers yellow. Introduced by Messrs. 

II Veitch and Son. 

! Bather handsome, with narrow leaves like those of a Phaius, and a scape 2 feet high, bearing at the very end about 

' half a dozen large golden-yellow flowers, with a few duU sanguine spots on the lip. Mr. T. Lobb found it on Mount 

I Ophir, near the beautiful Nepenthes sanguinea. According to a memorandum by the late Mr. Griffith, it inhabits 

rocks on Mount Ophir, at places called Goonong, Toondook, and Laydang. — Jowm. ffort. Soc., Vol v., p. 34. 
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[Plate 4.] 

THE TOOTHED CEANOTHE. 

(CEANOTHUS DENTATUS/ 



A half-hardy Evergreen Shrub, from California, belonging to the Natural Order o/Rhamnads. 



^ectSc €^nxKcttr. 



THE TOOTHED CEANOTHE.-A branched evergreen 
I bushy closely coated with ferruginous hairs. Leaves small, 

I oblong, rounded at each end, or almost cordate, coarsely 

I toothed^ and revolute at the edge, where they are furnished 

with distinct slightly stalked glands ; smoodi, shining, and 

deep green on the upper side. Flowers in terminal, \ culatis, pedicellis calycibusque glaberrimis. 

stalked^ roundish or oblong thyrses or umbels. I 



CEANOTHUS DENTA TU8,—Fmiex ramosus,tomentoeu8, 
sempervirens ; ramis ferrugineis ; foliis parvis penniveniis 
oblongis utrinque rotundatis v. cordatis groesd dentatis 
revolutis margine glandulosis : supra lucidis atroviridibus 
glabris, thyrsis umbellisve oblongis rotundisque pedun- 



Ceanothus dentatus : Torrey and Oray^ Flora of North America, vol. 1., p. 268. 



"TiUBiNG Douglas's last journey in Califorma, this plant was first met with, but where is unknown. 
From specimens communicated to Drs. Torrey and Gray by the Horticultural Society, it was 
described by those authors. From Califomian seeds, procured for the same Society by the Collector 
Hartweg, it has now been raised in the Society's Garden, whence it has been also extensively 
distributed among the Fellows. The plant which produced the specimen here represented flowered 
in February last in Her Majest/s Garden at Frogmore, under the care of Mr. Ingram. 

It is a small bush, covered all over with rusty down, except upon the upper side of the leaves. 
In the cultivated plant the branches are five or six inches long, but in the wild specimens they are 
not more than a third of that length. The leaves are deep green, shining, wavy, strongly toothed, 
and rolled back at the edge, quite blunt, and somewhat heart-shaped at the base, on short stalks, 
famished with a pair of triangular scale-like stipules. On the edge of the leaves appear many 
oblong fleshy stalked glands, which in the beginning are pale green, afterwards become yellow, and 
finally acquire a deep brown colour. To their presence is due a heavy, unpleasant, but slight odour, 
which is perceptible when the plant is touched; they afford an excellent specific character, but have 
been overlooked by Messrs. Torrey and Gray. The flowers are bright blue, bordering on violet, and 
are produced in stalked heads, which are sometimes racemes, sometimes thyrses, and even almost 
umbels. The authors of the Flora of N. America called them white, assuming such to be the case 
from the appearance of the dried specimens. 
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Like all the Califomian plants^ this naturally endures a hot dry summer^ by which its wood is 
kept short-jointed, and is thoroughly ripened, so as to be enabled to support the severe winters to 
which it is exposed. It then, also, is loaded with clusters of flowers, twice as long as those here 
represented, and must become far more beautiful than it now is. Hitherto it has been kept in 
greenhouses or damp pits, where it has been exposed to none of its natural conditions. Mr. Ingram^s 
specimens are from a spring forcing house. 

Not having yet acquired its natural condition, there is a difficulty in judging of its capability of 
bearing an English winter. All that we at present know about it is that it lives uninjured under a 
glass frame facing the North, without any aid from artificial heat. We also know that other 
small-leaved Ceanothes have sustained no injury in exposed places, even though unsheltered, 
provided the sun has not shone upon them. In the meanwhile it will be desirable to treat this as a 
frame plant, or to force it with Lilacs, and such things ; for which purpose the blue of its flowers, a 
colour so rare, and so greatly wanted in gardens, renders it peculiarly valuable. 

The two uncoloured figures on either side of our plate represent magnified views of the upper 
and under side of a leaf. * 
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[Plate 5.] 

THE CHANGEABLE ADAMIA. 

(ADAMIA VERSICOLOR.) 



A Greenhome Shrub, from China, behn^n^ to the Natural Order of Htdrakoeads. 



TBB CHANGEABLE AD A^Al A.— LehvegoUongAancoo- I ADAMIA r£725/(70ZOiZ ; foliiB obloDgo-laDoeoUtis acut^ 



]MtB, sharply toothed, entire at the base and narrowed 
into the stalk, oorered with down on the ribs. Panicle 
pyramidal, downy. Branchlets in cymes. Flowers in 
seven parts, with aboot twenty stamens. 



serratis basi integris in petiolom angustatis subtiks in 
costas pubeeoentibus, paniculA pyramidali pubeecente, 
armulis cymosis, floribns heptameris icoeandris. 



Adamia Tersicolor : Fortune in Journal of the HorticuUmral Society, vol. 1, p. 298. 



A PLANT which had been brought from China by Mr. Fortune and which flowered in the garden of 
the Horticultural Society in September, 1846, furnished the materiak for the accompanying figure. 
It had been found by him in Hong Kong, growing in ravines about half-way up the granitic moun- 
tains of that Island. 

It forms a bush with the habit of an Hydrangea, to which genus it is naturally related. The 
stems and branches are downy; the leaves grow in opposite pairs, are oblong-lanceolate, serrated, 
sharp-pointed, somewhat convex, with a red midrib, which as well as the other ribs is slightly 
downy. The flowers appear in pyramidal downy panicles. In the bud state the corolla is pure white ; 
more advanced it assumes a violet and ultramarine tint ; at a later period it becomes a clear delicate 
blue, and upon opening it forms a handsome violet star of six or seven points, inclosing about twenty 
deep violet stamens, in the centre of which are found flve bright blue styles. Thus there is found in 
the same panicle, at the same time, an infinite variety of tints of clear blue and violet, as well as pure 
white, the effect of which is extremely pleasing. It is understood that the flowers are succeeded by 
porcelain-blue berries : but they have not appeared as yet in this country. 

In fact, since the plant which flowered under Mr. Fortune's care in September, 1846, and which 
is here represented, no specimen of any beauty has appeared, and an idea has been entertained that 
the species is not worth cultivation because there has not yet been skill enough to manage it properly. 
What its precise treatment should be must be left to the determination of experiment. It is, however, 
to be inferred from what is known of Hong Kong, that the plant requires the climate of the tropics 
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while growing, and that of Devonshire when at rest. In the rocky ravines of Hong Kong, it is deluged 
with torrents of water, and forced by a vehement heat into luxuriant growth; at that time it must 
become exposed to as much as 120° of direct sunheat, while ripening its wood; and afterwards it 
must endure a temperature of 40° until the rains and heats return, and once more force it into vigour. 
All this must be done with an abundance of air, for in its natural station it is continually exposed to 
violent gusts and storms of wind, which struggle with a burning sun. Manure, properly so called, it 
can have little or none ; but must depend for its food upon what the air can bring it, and upon such 
saline matters as may be yielded to water by the decomposition of the granitic soil. 

We should add, that the accompanying figure hardly does justice to the plant itself, the panicle 
of flowers, copied by our artist, having been in reality nearly a foot in diameter. 

Another species, the skyblue Adamia (A. cyaTtea), is in cultivation, and has been figured in the 
Botanical Magazine. But it is far inferior to this in beauty; the flowers being whole-coloured, 
a bad violet, and not half the size. It would, however, redeem its character if it could be made to 
form its berries, which Dr. Wallich describes as appearing on the open rocky mountains of Nepal, in 
great profusion, of a deep blue colour, and rendering the plant " an object of great elegance.'^ 

It was to that species, named cyanea because of its blueness, that the denomination Adamia was 
first given by Dr. Wallich, in commemoration of the eminent services rendered to Indian science 
by his friend John Adam, Esq, formerly President of the Supreme Council of Calcutta. We have 
before us two more species of the same genus, one of which found in Java, by Mr. Lobb, is probably 
the Cyanitis iyhaiica of Beinwardt, and must be more than a rival to the present plant. We believe, 
however, it never reached England alive. 
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[Platb 6.] 

THE PURPLE-LIPPED ONCID. 

(ONCIDIUM HiEMATOCHILUM.) 



A Stoee Epiphyte, from New Grenada, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



j^ecific Character. 



THE PURPLE-LIPPED ONCID.— (Sect Plurkuherculate,) 
Bolbless. Leaves obloDg, flat, thick, aharp-pointed, spotted, 
growing singly. Racemes compact, stiff. Sepals distinct, 
and the petals all of similar form, spathulate, wavy ; lip 
roundish, with aorides at the base ; the crest scarcely 
evident at the base, wavy in front like the letter W, thence 
raised into an eminence, with a toothlet on each side. 
Wings of the column rounded, curved downwards, some- 
what lobed. 



ONCIDIUM H^MATOCHILUM; (sect.Pfitnft»6cfY?uiato) 
ebulbe, foliis oblongis planis coriaceis acutis maculatis 
solitariis, racemis dends rigidis, sepalis liberis petalisque 
conformibus spathulatis undulatis, labello subrotundo 
basi auriculato, crista basi obsolete antice flexuo8& (literam 
W referente), inde in jugum products denticulo utrinque ; 
columnsB alis rotundatis decurvis sublobatis. 



q^HE accompanying drawing was made in September^ 1847, from a plant in the possession of 
Messrs. Loddiges, and we Jbelieve it is found in their list under the provisional name of 0. luridum 
pnirpmatum. They had imported it from New Grenada; but it does not occur among any dried 
collections which we have examined from that country. 

In foliage it resembles the Garthagena Oncid (0. carthaginense) and its allies ; the leaves being 
hard^ stifP, dull green, spotted with brown^ and destitute of aay evident pseudo-bulb. The flowers, 
too, grow in the same manner^ but they are very different in details of structure, as well as in colour 
and size. The sepals and petals are a warm greenish yellow, strongly blotched with rich chesnut- 
brown. The lip, on the other hand, is of the richest crimson, except near the base, where it fades 
into bright rose-colour. The crest, by the minute peculiarity of which Oncids are often most 
certainly known, resembles the letter W, having in the rear a short, flattish, narrow space, and in 
front a well-defined projection, with a small tooth on each side. 

By these circumstances it is readily distinguished from the neighbouring species, in none of 
which such an arrangement occurs, varied as are the forms assumed by the tubercles of their crest. 
Li all the varieties of the Garthagena Oncid there is, for instance, a pair of strong warts in place of 
the small teeth, one on each side of the anterior elevation, and the W-like body is divided into two 
distinct Vs. Li the sanguine Oncid the two posterior tubercles are more oblong, projecting with a 
furrow along the middle. Li Professor Morren's new Eosette Oncid (0. cosymbephorum)^ nearly allied 
to this, there is quite a bunch of tubercles at the base of the lip. 
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Among Oncids this purple-lipped kind is one of the best, bemg inferior to none except Lance's, 
The contrast between the crimson of its lip, the greenish-yellow ground-colour of the petals, and 
their rich cinnamon spots, is of rare occurrence, and produces a charming effect. 



Every one who has studied the genus Oncidium, or endeavoured to ascertain the names of his species, 
must have felt the task to be one of extreme difficulty, in some measure owing to the want of any 
sufficiently precise classification of the genus. What was sufficient when the number of species was 
small, became useless as they increased in number; and that which succeeded has proved insufficient 
in its turn. We have therefore endeavoured, upon a full review of the subject, to effect such a 
classification as may meet the exigencies of the case, now that the discovery of new species has much 
slackened, and that the mam forms are probably ascertained. 

In the first place, it is necessary to eliminate all those singular and little known species, of which 
0. serrattm figured in another page, and Mr. Bateman's 0. microchilum may be taken as examples. 
These have very distinct stalks to their sepals, and a lip so much smaller than the other parts, as in 
some cases nearly to escape observation. They constitute the true CyrtochilurM of Humboldt, but 
have nothing to separate them generically from Oncidium. 

In all the other species the lip is the largest part of the flower. 

Of these some have the leaves placed with their edges vertically, or " equitant ]" others have the 
leaves tapering, like an onion ; and the remainder have the ordinary flat leaves. 

Among the herd of flat-leaved species some have the side sepals united, more or less, so as some- 
times to give the flowers the appearance of having only four divisions instead of five ; others, on the 
contrary, have five divisions, unmistakeably distinct. The first may be called Tetrapetalous, the 
second Pentapetalaus, as we formerly proposed. 

Some of the Tetrapetalous series have the true petals considerably larger than the sepals. In 
others, sepals and petals are of the same size. 

Among the Pentapetalous set some have the lip entire, although in most it is distinctly eared. 
Some have it narrowest, some broadest at the base. For the separation of the narrow-based ear-lipped 
species into groups, there seems to be nothing more useful than the modifications of the crest. In 
one group the crest is a hairy cushion ;^ in a second, it consists of a very few (not more than four) 
tubercles; in a third, the number of tubercles is greater; in a fourth, they are surrounded by 
minute warts. 

In this way a dozen well-defined groups are obtained, under which about 150 species, of which 
the principal part are in gardens, may be readily arranged. 

The fine species now figured belongs to the section having a pentapetalous structure with many 
tubercles on its crest. The remainder of the section is as follows : — 



1. O. saare, Lindl. in Bot, Beg.^ 1843. mtic. 22.~Mexico.-— 

Like O. reflexnm, bat the flowers are much smaller. 
Sepals and petals chocolate colour tipped with yellow ; 
lip yellow with a cinnamon-browii middle. Has a slight 
agreeable odour. 

2. O. Snttoni, Bateman, in Bot. Bfg,, 1847. misc. 8.— 



Guatemala. — Leaves grassy. Flowers small, yellow 
and olive coloured ; not worth cultivation. 

3. O. tenue, Lindl, in Jowm. Hart, Soc, iiL p. 76 ic. — 
Guatemala.— A species of little beauty, resembling 
0. suave. Flowers smaU, yellow, motUed with duU 
brown. 
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4. O. pentadactykm, LindL in Aim. N(U. Hitt,y xv.— Peru. — 
Flowers small, in ft large panicle — often altogether 
abortive ; not in cultivation, nor worth it 

5. O. maizffifolium, Lmdl. in Orchid. Linden, No. 78. — 
New Grenada.— A mountain plant Flowers bright 
yellow, spotted with red. Not in cultivation. 

6. O. ramosum^ '^nctt. in Bot, £€g., sub. foL 1920. ali^ 
0. Batemanmamtm, Knowles and Westcott, Floral 
Cabinet, 3. 183. t 137.— Braza— A fine species, with 
gay pale yellow flowers in a branched panicle as much 
as five feet high. 

7. O. retusum, Lindl. in BoL Beg., sub t 1920.— Peru.— A 
beautiful species, with deep chestnut and yellow flowers, 
and a yellow lip. 

8. O. oblongatum, Lindl, in BoU Beg,, 1844, misc. 11. — 
Mexico. — ^Like O. reflexum, but with coloured pseudo- 
bulbs and a speckled stem. Flowers very yellow, large, 
and handsome. 

9. O. Barkeri, Limdl. in BU, Beg., 1841, miic. 174. Serttm 
Orchid., t 18.— Mexico.— A very handsome plant, with 
large yellow flowers with rich brown spots on the sepals 
and petals. Baceme simple. 

10. O. ui^i^uilculaSkum, LindL in Jowm. Hort. Soc.f L 308, tc. 
— Mexico. — Near O. Barkeri, but stem erect, and 
branched, lip longer and narrower, and tubercles of the 
crest narrower. Lip bright yellow ; sepals and petals 
yellow, speckled with brown. Very handsome. 

11. 0. Pelicanum, Martim, Bat. Beg,, nUac. 216., 1847, 
t 70.— Mexico. — Very like 0. reflexum, from which it 

^v ^ difflers in the tubercles being smooth, not downy, and 
I ' the lateral lobes of the lip smaller in proportion to the 

I intermediate segment 

I 12. 0. reflexum, Lindl, in Boi, Beg,, sub. t. 1920. — Mexico. 
— A branched species, in the way of O. altissimum, but 
I smaller. Flowers yellow, spotted with brown, except 

I the lip. 

1 3. O. nebulosum, Lindl, in Bot. Beg., 1841, misc. 175; aliiis 
! 0. Oeertiamm, Morren in Ann. Gaud. 1848, Feb. — 

I GuatenuUa. — Flowers large, pale yellow, with feunt spots 

I of brown. 

j 14. O. dtrinum, Lindl, in Bot, Beg,, t 1768. — Trinidad. — 
I Flowers bright yellow, with faint traces only of greenish 

j blotches. 

15. 0. leucochilum, Bateman Orch. Meade., 1. 1 ; alilts 0. digi- 
tatujo, Lindl in Benth. plant Hartweg. p. 94. — Mexico 
and Guatemala. — A charming species, with greenish 
flowers speckled with crimson, and a white lip fading to 
yellow. 

16. 0. sphacelatum, Lindl, in Bot. Beg., 1842, t 30— Mexico 
and Guatemala.— A fine handsome and branching 
species with yellow flowers spotted with rich brown. 



There are two varieties, of which the large flowered 
alone deserves cultivation. 

1 7. 0. altissunum, Stoartz, Bot. Beg., 1 1 851 .— West Indies.— 

Flowering stems sometimes 10-13 feet long. Flowers 
yellow and brown ; inferior to many others, notwith- 
standing its long panicles, which, however produce a 
striking efiect when they have room to develope. 

18. O. Baneri, Lindl, Oen. and 1^. Ordi, 200., Bot, Beg. t 

1651. — Panama and Tropical America. — Much like the 
last, but the panicle more compound, and the column- 
wings truncate. 

19. O. ensatum, LindL in Bot, Beg., 1842, mi»c, 15. — 

Guatemala. — Also very like the last, but the leaves 
straight, long, and stifl', like sword-blades. 

20. O. pictum, Hwmb. Bonpl, and KwUh, nov, gen, and ap, L, 
t 81. — Popayan. — Like O. altissimum, but the panicle 
is more compact, the flowers larger and more yellow, 
and the edge of the leaf-sheaths very wavy. 

21. O. 8angil]ne^J^]£mc0^^im,t 27 ; alias 0,HwUiamtm, 
B. Mag., 1 3806 ; alias 0. romm, Lodd.; alias 0. Bench- 
tnanm, Lodd. — La Guayra — A very variable plant near 
O. Carthaginense. Flowers small, blotched with crimson 
upon a straw-coloured ground. 

22. O. heematochilum. — Of this plate. 

23. 0. cosymoepborum, Morren, Annalea de Qamd, t 275 — ! 
— Flowers very pretty, bright rose colour, spotted 
with crimson and tipped with yellow. Lip cinnamon 
brown. 

24. O. carthaginense, Swartz, alias Bpidendrum gtUtaium 
Linn. ; alijis 0, Iwridum, Bot Reg. t 727 ; ali^ 0. inter- 
medium, Floral Cabinet, t 60. — West Indies and tropical 
America — Another very variable plant, usually having 
dull olive brown speckled flowers ; but in the variety 
called guUatwn they are rich brown and yellow, and 
very handsome. Other varieties are also known. 

25. O. lAuceanum, Limit, in Bot, Beg.,i, 1887. — Surinam 
— The finest of the section, with large deep brown 
speckled flowers and a rich violet lip. Fragant as 
Vanilla. 

26. 0. Cavendishianum, Bateman Orch, Mex,, t, 3 ; alii^ 

0, pachyphyllum, Bot. Mag. t 3807. — Guatemala. — 
Leaves thick, fleshy, erect Flowers large, bright 
yellow. 

27. O. bicallosum, Lindl. in Bot, Beg., t 12, 1843.— 

Guatemala. — Very like the last, but flowers larger, 
slightly scented, with two great tubercles on its lip, 
besides smaller ones. 

28. 0. cultratum, Lind. in Arm, Nai. Hist,, xv. — Popayan. — 

A small, dwarf species, with not more than ten flowers 
in the panicle. Not in cultivation. 
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THE PURPLE-LIPPED ONCID. 



To this enumeration of the species in the Plurituberculate Section it raay be useful to add a 
tabular view of the whole arrangement proposed in the beginning of this article. 



1. MiCROCHiLA. Labellum nAnum. i 
II. Macrochila. Labellum dilatatnm. 

A. Folia eqoitantia. ii. Equitantu. 

B. Folia teretia. in. Tebeti folia. 

C. Folia plana. 

1. IT. Tbtbapetala macropbtala. 

2. V. Tbtrapbtala micbopetala. 

VI. PSNTAPETALA MACBOPBTALA, 

Pentapetala micropetala. 



CVRTOCHILUM H.B.K. 



3. 

4. 



labeUum indivisam ; 



Sepala lateralia connata. 
Sepala lateralia connata. 
Sepala lateralia libera. 
Sepala lateralia libera, 
(y. apicetantuni lobatum; 
y. atrinque uuidentatum) 
labellum aurjculatum trilobum 

= basi angustius, v. lobo terminali Bubiequaii. 

a. Crista pulvinat4 s. yiUosA. 

b. Cristft tuberculatil (nee pulvinata) 

X tuberculis 2—4. 

X t tuberculis 5 — 00, negregatis. 

Xtt tuberculis 5 — 10, verrucisq. ciroumstantibus. 

XI. VeR&UCO-TL'BERCL'LATA. 

= basi manifeste latius. xii. Basi lata. 



Petala multo ntajora. 
Petala aepalis subsequalia. 
Petala multo majora. 
Petala sepalis subiequalia. 

VII. Integrilabia. 



VIII. Pulvinata. 



Paucituberculata. 

PlURITUBERCU LATA. 



J 
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GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 



33. Calanthe sylvatica. lAndlei^, A beau- 
tiful terrestrial Stove Orchid, with long erect spikes 
of large flowers, at first white, but cliuiigiiig to 
bright yeUow. Has flowered at Pnris with M* 
Pescatore, from the Isles of France and Bourbon* 

This 18 the most beautiiul of all the apeetefi of CB.1&ntbe. 
To the foliage and general habit of the Whit^^ H^lletiorew 
leayed (Ccdanthe veratrifoUa)^ it adds fu* finer flowers, 
which are at first pure white, but by ^]£X^^ change to a 
clear bright yellow, yery different from tbe lirory of deatli- 
Thus, each spike of flowers resembles a ma^ive plurae^ 
the upper part of which is snow-white;, tim lowest ver)' 
yellow, while in the middle the one colow iDseiwlbly paaae« 
into the other through a tender cream-ca1our€<l tint. 

84. Ang&scum virens. Lindlet/ Itt JioSameal 
Better, 1847, under t. 19. A sliowy wldte- 
flowered orchidaceous epiphyte, from Bourbon. 
Blossomed in January in the Garden o( Plaat^, 
at Paris, under the care of Monsieur Houllet 
(Figs. 9 & 10). 

In the Garden of Plants, at Paris, were growing in 
January last two or three fine spedmeuH of thi^ re^ 
markable plant, of which we had previou&ly bgcii frag- 
ments only from the late Mr. George Lfnldig^'tii, to 
whom it was said to haye been sent 
from Serampore. The pbmts in 
question were as large as a fuU- 
grown lyory Angurek (Angrcecum 
ebwmetm) ; but their leaves were so 
flaccid and glaucous, as to render it 
evident that they belonged to some 
other species. From among them 
rose up several stately spikes of 
large unexpanded flowers, conspi- 
cuous for the dark-brown scales 
which supported them, the whole 
plant having the appearance repre- 
sented in the accompanying fig. 9. 
Each spike was about two feet long. 




\^ 
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At the time we saw them they were miexpanded, and led to hopes that they might show the species to be the little known 
superb Angnrek of Dnpetit Thouars {Angr€ecwn tuperbvm)^ the specimens having uidoubtedly been reoeiyed from 
Bourbon. Upon opening, they howeyer proved to be what is now represented, each flower being of the size and form 
represented at figure 10. The sepals and petals, and the spur of the lip are greenish, and the lip itself, although white, 
is nevertheless conspicuously tinged with green m the middle ; not, however, to such a degree as in the pknt which 
flowered with Mr. Loddiges, and which gave rise to the name which this pknt bears. It is, however, a noble-looking 
plant, richly deserving a place among even the most select collections. 

It may be useful to mention in this place, that the French collections contain some Bourbon and Isle of France 
Orchids, quite unknown among us. In addition to the subject of the last memorandum (No. 33), we observed the curious 
Hdbenaria citrina, Eulophia aeripta, a showy species, BolhophyUum nutofu, and some other rarities, in the collection of 
M. Pescatore. 

35. Passiflora belottii, of the French Gardens, A hybrid stove plant of uncertain origin ; 
apparently between P. caenilea and quadrangularis. Introduced by Messrs. Knight and Perry. 

A robust shrub. Stems round. Leaves 

large, glabrous, deeply i three-lobed, the lobes 

acuminate, or ovato- I acuminate, entire. 

Flowers large and /| y showy ; sepals flesh- 



coloured, tinged with 
light rose colour ; rays 
with indistinct purple 
dtnert^ Magazine of 

36. Metroside- 
{alias Melaleuca flo- 
Leptospermum scan- 
beautiful greenhouse 
son flowers, belong- 
Myrtleblooms {Myr- 
to the Royal Bo- 
from New Zealand. 

A shrub, about 5 
glabrous, forming a 
every now and then 
branches, which indi- 
able circumstances it 
Leaves opposite, 1 inch 
leathery, slightiy glossy, 
nerved on both sides ; 
beneath, where also the 
than on the upper side, 
naked eye. Corymbs 
Petals orbicular, con- 
longer than the calycine 
reus, at first involute, 
times as long as the petals, red. 




green ; petals delicate 
of the coronet blue, 
transverse bars. — Cfar- 
Botanjf. 

ROS FLORIDA. Smifh, 
rida, Forster ; aluh 
dens, Forster), A 
shrub, with rich crim- 
ing to the order of 
tacece). Introduced 
tanic Gardens, Kew, 
Mowers in May. 

feet high, everywhere 
compact mass, but 
sending out spreading 
cate that under favour- 
would be scandent. 
or 1^ inch long, 
distinctiy and closely 
dark-green above, pale 
dotting is more distinct 
but not visible to the 
terminal, almost sessile, 
cave, red, deciduous, 
lobes. Stamens nume- 
then spreading, four 
A fine glossy-leaved evergreen shrub, forming a handsome bush, having much 



resemblance to the Myrtie. Although a native of New Zealand, the climate of which is said to be similar to that 
of Great Britain, yet we find it not sufficientiy hardy to bear the open air in this country, during the low temperature of 
some of our winters, especially such as are sometimes experienced in the eastern and midland districts. The climate of the 
coasts of Devon and Cornwall, and the south and west of Ireland would probably be suitable for the plant in the open air. 
Its habit shows it to love moisture, and although with us it grows freely, treated as a greenhouse plant, in a pot or tub in 
loam, yet in its own country it assumes a very different habit, being epiphytal, climbing up and extending itself on trees 
to a great height, becoming fixed by its aerial roots and branches, which interlace with the trees on which it grows, 
forming dense leafy masses, similar to Ivy in this country, but of a much gayer appearance when in flower. We find it 
disposed to throw out roots on the main branches ; it therefore readily increases by cuttings treated in the usual way. — 
BotaniccU Magazine, t 4471. We doubt, however, whether the plant thus described is the real M. florida, or Raka-pika 
of New 2^ealand, said to have obovate leaves, and yellowish petals somewhat cut. It looks very like a smooth state of 
Metrosideros robusta, the Rata of the New Zealanders. 
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V 



37. EcHiTES PELTATA. Vellozo. A fine climbing stove plant of the order of Dogbanes, 

[Apocynaceai), imported from Brazil by Mons. H. Graleotti, and flowered with M. Van Houtte of 

Ghent. Leaves large, thick, massive. Flowers large, bright yellow, clustered. (Fig. 11.) 

*A native of hedges near Rio Janeiro, where it grows to a considerable length. Leaves broad, roonded at the end, 
but with a point there, when young, covered with rusty down ; when full grown, 5 to 6 inches long, and 3^ to 1\ broad. 
The flowers grow in clusters of six or eight, with short downy stalks. The corolla, which is a clear bright — ^but not 
dark — yellow, is rather more than 2 inches long, twice contracted in the tube, and with five very much imbricated, broad 
somewhat crisp segments ; the tube is white (but is coloured yellow in the plate). It requires a damp stove, strong loam 
mixed with white sand, and a thorough drainage. — Van ffoutWt I^ore, t 390. 

38. Clematis indivisa ; variety lobata. Hooker, A beautiful greenhouse climbing plant from 

New Zealand. Flowers large, pure white, with crimson anthers. Flowers in April. (Fig. 12.) 

In its native country it quite festoons the trees with its dense foliage and large panicles of flowers. A climber, with 
temate leaves, and firm, leathery leaflets, slightly downy, and coarsely lobed, or almost pinnatifid. The panicles are 
often a foot long ; those in gardens have only hitherto produced sinaU flowers, which measure full *1\ inches across ; 
whether fragrant or not is not stated.— ^otanicaZ Magatine, t 4398. 

39. LiNUM GRANDIPLORUM. Desfontaiues. A hardy annual from Algiers, with brilliant crimson 
flowers. In the French Gardens, flowers from July to October. (Fig. 13.) 

A glaucous erect annual, branching upwards. Ordinary leaves narrow, obtuse, closely packed ; those of the stem 
ovate, acute, or acuminate, with some delicate fringes on the edge. Flowers of 
the colour of Portulaca Gilliesii, more than an inch across, with five wliitisli 
spaces in the eye. It flowers abundantly and in succession, and, being a dwitrf 

plant, it answers remarkably weU for bor- 

4(L EeIOCXEMA MAKMORATl^M. 

Nmulffi. A soft, herbaceous, stem* 
leiis, stove- plant, from Brazil, belong* 
ing to the Melastomjids, ]x?aves 
greeBi striped with wliite. Flowers 
rose-colouretl, produced with Mous. 
Morel of Taris. (Fig. H), 

Pce?ibly only an anuim]. tSU^ni vujj 
nbort, fli^tihyi resembling u tuber. Leaver 
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hauy, oybI, 5-ribbed, stalked, oblong, heart-sliAped, on the upper aide bright green, beautifully marked with brown stains 
and broken streaks of white, on the under side rich purple. Flowering branches or scapes about 5 inches high, terminated 
by a bent short spike of rich rose-coloured blossoms, about as large as in Cyclamen coum, with five petals.— iZevue BorticoUf 
vol. ii., p. 381, fig. 20. 

41. Eriocnema I ^^ JENEUM. Nauditi. A stove- 
plant, also from Brazil, J ^^ - J ry^*"^ ^^ much the appearance 
of the last, except that j^ f\ Mji \jr^ *he leaves are deep bronze 

colour. Also with M. { \ .mi^.mM\\ !■, iJ Morel. 



Flowers somewhat larger 
scorpioid, as in a Forget-me- 
yelyety. Leayes greenish 
with quite a metallic lustre, 
litote. They are grown in 
continually shaded and damp, 
des seem to demand the 
leaved sylvan Orchids from 
saures, Anoectodiiles, and the 

42. Oncidium serra- 
striking, orchidaceous, half- 
ru. Flowers large, brown- 
low, produced with M. Pes- 
Eather more than twice the 

TiU we received a flower 
Pescatore, it was only known 
old Spanish drawing, sent from 
and preserved in Sir Wm. 
plant has oblong, smooth, terete 
broad sword-shaped leaves at 
below the pseudo-bulbs. The 
partly twining, with five or six 
from four to six flowers near 
have the very singular form 




than in the last, and perfectly 
not Scape shorter, and more 
brown, almost black, shining, 
These two plants are veiy de- 
peat, but require to be kept 
— Rewke fforticole. The spe- 
same treatment as the gay- 
the tropics, such as the Phy- 
Uke. 

TUM. Lindley, A very 

twining epiphyte from Pe- 

ish-olive, and brilliant yel- 

catore of Paris. (Fig. 15.) 

natural size. 

of this curious species from M. 
to us from a rude copy of an 
Peru by the late Mr. Mathews, 
Hooker's Herbarium. The 
pseudo-bulbs, each having two 
the point, and several others 
flower-stem was nine feet long, 
lateral branches, each carrying 
the extremity. These flowers 
shown in the annexed figure. 



which is about twice as large as they are represented in the Spanish drawing above alluded to, and perhaps four times 
as large as they were with M. Pescatore. The colour is said to be cinnamon-brown in Peru, with bright yellow 
tips to the upper divisions. In the fresh flower they had the colour of Oncidium luridum, only brighter ; but the 
yellow on the upper half of the delicately fringed and crisped petals was clear and brilliant If flowered in the summer, 
the species would no doubt be much finer : as it is, we must regard it as one of the most remarkable of the short-lipped 
Oncids. 

43. Calceolajma flexuosa. Ruiz and Pavon. A greenhouse shrub, belonging to the Linariads. 

Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. Flowers yellow. From Peru. 

Stems hairy, flexuose. Leaves cordate, ovate, much wrinkled, coarsely crenate, whitish beneath, with numerous 
hairs. Flowers yellow, in large terminal panicles. Corolla with a broadly ovate sbpper, not longer than the leafy calyx. 
Probably a fine plant for large beds. — Gardenert? Magazine of Botany, We should doubt its value as an ornamental 
species ; its habit is coarse ; the corolla is quite overpowered by a great leafy calyx ; its habit is evidentiy that of a 
prostrate, not erect, plant, and we may observe, that in a wild state its flowers become so small, and the foliage so shabby, 
as to render it in that state a mere weed« Cultivation may, however, improve it. We trust that Messrs. Veitch have 
also raised LobVs No. 344, the finest Calceolaria yet known. 

44. Laedizabala biteenata. Ruiz ei Pavon. A hardy evergreen climbing shrub from Chili, 
belonging to the order of Lardizabalads. Leaves in threes, prickly at the edge. Flowers dark purple, in 
close drooping racemes, appearing in December. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. (Fig. 18.) 

A climbing shrub, with terete, twisted branches. Leaves, especially in the flowering branches, generally simple, 
temate,but sometimes bi and tritemate ; leaflets rather thick, evergreen, ovate, here and there almost spinously twisted. 
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dark green aboye, paler and reticulated beneath. Flowers 
iQ eloee drooping spikee, of numerous, rather large, deep 
purplish chocolate-coloured flowers. The calyx of the 
niiile of six rhombeo-oTate, spreading, fleshy, nearly equal 
jiqiAls. Petals six, spreading, bmoeolate, or almost 8nb- 
ub^te, white, mealy, membranaceous. Stamens six, united 
mto a column and bearing six spreading, oblong, slightly 
iacorred, apiculated, two-celled anthers, opening at the 
bai:;k. A native of woods in the south of Chili, and per- 
fectly hardy. A plant in this garden (Kew) has with- 
MU>od the cold of the last three winters without injury, 
nnd Mr. Veitch reports that in his nursery there is 
a specimen 12 feet high, growing against a wall. It is 
a. beautifid evergreen creeper, with dark green foliage, 
and well adapted for covering high walls. It is a rapid 
{grower, and apparently not particular as to situation ; 
but from its habit, we infer that shady places suit it best 
— Batameal AfagazMe,t 4501. 

45. Teop^olum Deckebianum. Moritz. A 

downy, handsome, twining, greenhouse perennial, 

with blue, green, and scarlet flowers. Apparently 

very pretty. Introduced from Venezuela 

to the Botanic Garden, Berlin. (Fig. 16.) 



Roots fibrous. Stems grey, downy, climbing and rooting ; with 
blunt, peltate, sinuated ovate leaves. The flowers, which grow singly 
have a scarlet spur 2 inches long, tipped with green ; green hairy 
sepals ; five intensely blue, wedge-shaped, toothed, short petals ; and 
stamens of the same colour. It may be grown out of doors in 
sunmier, or may be kept in a pot and trained like other smaU 
species of the genus. Propagated by cuttings, or by seed& Van 
Houtt^i Flore des Serres, 1 490. A very great acquisition, remarkable 
for the singular intermixture of green, scarlet, and blue in its flowersi 

46. GoNOLOBUS Martianus. Hooker, {alihs Fischeria Mnr- 
tiana, Decaisne,) A Brazilian stove twiner belonging to the 
Asclepiads, with many- flowered umbels of greenish-white flowers, 
possessing little beauty. Flowers at Kew in May and June. 
(Fig. 17.) 

Climbing, much branched ; branches densely clothed with spreading 
hairs, which become reddish in drying. Leaves oblong-ovate, hairy on 
both sides, ahnost velvety, mucronate, cordate, with a deep but closed sinus. 
Flowers in many-flowered umbels with hairy pedicels, white, with a 
deep-green radiating ring at the base ; lobes spreading, ovate-rotundate- 
obtuse, longitudinally plaited in the middle. A soft-wooded plant, of 
rapid and extensive growth, well adapted to cover trellis-work, piUars, 
&c. Where it is required to cover a great space, it should be planted in 
a mixture of loam and peat, about eighteen inches in depth, and well 
drained. It may also be grown in a pot, and trained up the rafters of 
the house, or on a wire trellis fixed to the pot ; and by occasionally stopping 
the leading shoots it maybe made to flower abundantly. — Bot, Mag, t 4472. 
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47. Maranta ? ORNATA. Linden, Var. 1. albo-lineata ; var. 2. roseo-lineata. Two 
charming stove plants from Columbia, introduced by M. Linden. Flowers unknown. Leaves rich 
deep green, striped in one variety with clear white, in another with clear pink. 

Until these have flowered their real genus cannot be satis&ctorily determined. In the meanwhile, their foliage forms 
a most beaatifiil object among other vegetation ; their green is of the rich deep tone of OakUhea zebrina, while their stems 
and under side have the same rich stain of purple. In addition, they are brilliantly banded by well defined oblique 
streaks, of a dear delicate pink colour in one variety, and of yellowish white in the other. They require a rich 
weU- worked, mixed soil, frequent watering while growing, a shady place in the stove, and a diligent care to keep 
^ scales " off them. Easily propagated by division. — Van ffoutt^t Flore, tt 413 and 414. Both these exquisite plants 
were exhibited before the Horticultural Society at one of their meetings at Giiswick in 1849, 1 on which occasion they 
received a medal. 1 ) ? 

48. Chorozema cordatum. lAndley. {alias C. flava, Henfrey,) A yellow variety of this well- 
known little greenhouse shrub has been imported by Messrs. Henderson, of the Wellington Nursery, 
and published in the Gardener/ Magazine of Botany as a new species. Except colour, which is 
variable in its wild state, there is nothing essential by which it can be distinguished. 

49. Berberis undulata. lAndley. An evergreen shrub, apparently hardy, imported by 

Messrs. Veitch and Son, from the mountains of Peru, where it grows at the elevation of 12,000 feet. 

Has not yet flowered in this country. 

In a young state, as now with Messrs. Veitch, this has slender branches, and weak palmated spines. The leaves are 
duU green, s<»cely glaucous, oblong, tapering to the base, remarkably wavy, and furnished with a few spiny distinct 
teeth, without any distinct trace of netted veins. The flowers have not yet appeared. In a wild state, it is a stout stiff 
bush, with 3-parted or 5-parted spines, sometimes as much as 1^ inch long. The leaves are thick, narrower than 
in the cultivated plant, but still preserve their undulated appearance. The flowers appear in small, roundish, nearly 
sessile racemes, which are scarcely so long as the leaves. — Jowm. Hort, Soc., VoL v. p. 7. 

50. Erica elegantissima. Gardeners' Magazine of Botany, A pretty hybrid, said to have 
been raised between E. hiemalis and E. Hartnelli. Flowers tubular, deep rose, with a white flat 
border. 

51. iEscHYNANTHUS Javanicus. Hovt, A most beautiful stove epiphji^ introduced by 
Messrs. EoUisson, from Java, with clpse racemes of bright red ascending flowers, each more than 
2 inches long, with a starry yellow throat. Belongs to the order of Gesnerads. 

At first sight this bears much resemblance to the M» pulcher. The plant is, more compact, the leaves smaller, the 
flowers all over down as weU as the pedicels, the calyx truly cylindrical (not swollen below), the limb spreading, the 
corolla more slender and graceful, the stamens exserted. Leaves opposite, oval or ovate, sometimes approaching to 
oblong, between coriaceous and fleshy, obscurely angular and toothed, the veins sunk in the substance of the leaf. 
Corymbs terminal, of many large, handsome, richly-coloured flowers. Calyx large, greatly wider than the tube of the 
corolla it includes, downy, dark green, red-brown above ; the tube cylindrical, faintly striated, the five lobes of the limb 
spreading horizontaUy. Corolla bright red, about thrice the length of the limb, the tube slender, funnel-shaped, downy, 
laterally compressed, with a prominence under the throat, mouth oblique, limb of four nearly equal, spreading, large 
ovate lobes, the upper one notched, the rest entire and streaked and blotched with yeUow. Stamens all exserted, 
especially the upper ones. — Botanical Magazine^ i, 4503. 

52. Theresia persica. C, Koch, A hardy Liliaceous plant from Mount Ararat, where it is 
found at the elevation of 4000 feet. It is said to have the flowers of the same form as in Fritillaria, 
but the habit of a Lily. 

This is described as having a bell-shaped, hexapetaloid flower, with oblong coloured sepals, provided with a 
nectariferous cavity in the inside ; six hypogynous stamens included within the flower ; oval anthers, deeply pierced 
below to receive the filament ; a 5-celled, many-seeded, 5-angular, columnar ovary ; with a linear, entire style, and a 
scarcely distinguishable stignuk The bulbs are said to be like those of the Crown Imperial It does not appear fh>m the 
An/MiltM de Oand, whence this account is taken, whether the plant is in the Belgian gardens or not ; its presence in a 
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short and fleshy. Its colours are unknown, but it does not promise to be a showy species of much horUcultural interest. 
— Joum. HorUSoCf Vol. v. p. 87. 

54. Stanhopea ecornuta. C. Lemaire. A stove orchidaceous epiphyte, from Central America, 

whence it was sent to Mr. Van Houtte by Mr. Warcziewitz. Flowers white, with the base of the 

lip yellow. (Fig. 20). 

This extremely curious plant differs from all the previously known Stanhopeas, in having a lip wholly free from 
horns, and without any break in its middle. It may be regarded as a species with the hypochil (or lower half of the lip) 
alone present This body is described as being << ovate, obsoletely triangular at the end, very short It has much the 
form of a slipper, extremely fleshy, of a very bright yeUow-orange colour, passing towards the point into pure white, 
and mottled on its sides with handsome purple blotches. Four little tumours, two near the articulation with the column, 
and two near the point, indicate four abortive horns." The flowers are otherwise pure white, with a few purple spots 
near the base of the petals, which are short, firm, concave, and not reflexed, as in most other Stanhopeas. '* The column 
is very short, very fleshy, compressed, rounded above, winged at the sides, channeUed in front" ^ The flowers, which 
grow in pairs, are about 4^ inches across, and have very short bracts." — Vcm HofuUe^i Flore, 1 181. Can it be a monster 
of Stanhopea tricomis % 

55. Stanhopea tricornis. Lindley, An orchidaceous epiphyte, from Western Peru; plants of 

which were dispersed at one of Mr. Skinner's sales. Has not yet flowered. (Fig. 21.*) 

a very curious thing. The figure of the lip is most remarkable, there being a third horn at the base of the middle 
lobe of the lip in addition to the two always present at the side. In a figure sent home by Mr. Warcziewitz the petals 
are represented to be pink and the rest of the flower white ; the petals moreover are very fleshy, firm, and apparently 
incapable of rolling back as in the rest of the genus. — Joum. of Bort, 8oc. iv. Fig. 21 a represents a portion of the lip. 

56. AciNETA CHRY9ANTHA. lAudley, (ttlms Neippergia chrysantha, Morren.) A stove epiphyte, 
supposed to be from Mexico, exhibited at Ghent, by M. Auguste Mechelynck, in September, 1849. 
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Flowers the size of A. Barker!^ in erect racemes^ of a bright golden yellow colour. Very handsome. 

Natural order of Orchids. 

This noble looking plant has exactly the habit of the other Acinetea, except that the raceme grows erect, to the 
hdght of a foot or so, instead of being pendulous. It is loaded closely with golden yeUow blossoms, each more than 17^ 
inches wide, very like those of A. Barkeri, except in colour. The lip appears to be white, and the column crimson. At 
ni^t the flowers haye a sweet aromatic odour ; by day they are scentless. From the other Acinetes it is distinguished 
especially by the presence of a long, blunt, papillose horn arising from the hypochiL AnncUes de Oamd, t 282. We do not 
perceive any ground for separating this plant from Adnete, the horn upon which Professor Morren relies, being equally 
present upon both Barker*B and Humboldt's Adnete, although of a different fonn. Nor do we feel certain that the erect 
portion of the flowering raceme is habitual with this plant, for, according to the drawing, while one raceme rises upright, 
another is bent downwards in the same manner as in the Acinetes. Annexed to the article which describes this plant, 
M. Morren makes the following startling announcement : << I shall prove in another place that Anguioa, LycasUt or 
MaxiUaria, are simply iiophonnu forms of the same organisation, that is to say, that one may be transformed into 
another, so that the same plant will produce one year the flower of Anguloa, and another that of Lycaste. This strange 
fact I have witnessed, and, connecting it with other analogous facts, well ascertained to exist in the Vegetable 
Kingdom, I think of soon bringing forward a general theory of isophorism in plants, a doctrine exactly analogous to 
that of isomerism, now perfectly established in chemistry and mineralogy. I suspect that this Neippergia is also an 
isophorous form, that is to say, transformable into another genus.** 

57. CuPHEA PURPUREA. Lemairc, A very pretty hybrid perennial, obtained by M. Delache, of 

St. Omer, between C. miniata 9 and C. viscosissima (J. Flowers large bright rose-colour, handsome. 

To the habit and foliage of C. miniaUi^ and its two large upper petals, it adds the four small petals of C, viteoaMma, 
but has Kttle of its viscidity. The colour of the flowers is a fine bright rose, slightly shaded with violet, a charming tint, 
which cannot be given by art It requires the same treatment as other Cupheas. — Van HoulU^i Plort, i 412. Seems 
to be a good bedding-out plant 

&8. /Warrea CANDIDA. (aUcta Huntleya Candida, Hart.) An orchidaceous epiphyte from Bahia, 
with handsome purple and white flowers. Introduced by M. Morel of Paris, flowered with 
M. Pescatore in Feb., 1850. (Fig. 22 magnified). 

W. Candida; foliis latoligdatis apice recurvis, floribus 2-3, sepalis petalisque ovalibus acutissimis, hd)ello subquadrsto 
apice angustiore retuso basi saccate angulato inflexo camosissimo dente crasso tridentato in medio et altero simplici 
acuminato utrinque plicisque 3 parvis in fadem superiorem. 

The accompanying figure represents a flower of this plant about four times the natural rize. M. Pescatore, from 
whom we received it by post, states that he bought it from M. Morel, under the name of Huntleya Meleagris. M. Morel 
informs us that he im- ^ ported it in 1848 from 
Bahia, his coUector hav- /V ing found it about 150 
leagues in the interior of m ^ ^ \ that province. Accord- 
ing to M. Luddemann, ^ I \ I '^ ^^® director of M. 
Pescatore*s garden at La _ ^I 1 I \ ^m_ CeUe,the species is hand- 
somer than Huntleya "^^^^^k^ ■lAllik .^^ /^ violacta. The flower is 
pure white, the centre of v vS^?^^^ fliJittUK ^^ J' / *^® ^P P^uple* towards 
the edge blue-violet, at ^^ \X>^^fl|9^^M^7X .^/ I ^^ ^^^ white, streaked 
with red. The pUnt is ^^\\ ^^^^ j^^ff gf M of small stature, the ftdl- 
grown leaves not being VVX^BHVV^nCflr^^O' / more than 9 inches long. 
The flowers grow three vV^^^Klilk^B^^^>i^ together, in the same 
manner as in the Hunt- x^^^HfTrl^^^Kr^ leyas. It seems to be a 
nice plant, in the way of .^:-- ^ ^"^^H ^^^^^ , ^ _ Warrta Wailesiana. 
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[Pl^TE 7.] 

THE CEYLON RHODODENDRON. 

(RHODODENDRON R0LLI8S0NII.) 



A half 'hardy Tree, from the Mountains op Ceylon, belonging to the Natural Order of Heathworts. 



Specific 

TEE CEYLON RHODODENDRON.— A smaU tree. 
Leaves short, oblong, acate, obtuse, or even heart-shaped 
at the base, wavy, very rugose and convex, revohite at the 
edge, covered beneath with close pale brown wool. 
Flowers in small heads. Flowerstalks woolly. Calyx 
obsolete. Corolla campanulate, slightly spotted. Ovary 
many-celled. 



RHODODENDRON ROLLISSONIL- Arhoremn ; foUis 
brevibuB oblongis acutis basi obtosis cordatisve undu- 
latis rugosissiniis oonvexis margine revolutis subtus to- 
mento denso fiilvo tectis, umbellis densifloris, pedunculis 
tomentosis, calyce obsoleto, corolla campanulata parce 
punctata, ovario multiloculari. 



Rhododendron RollisBonii : Botcmcal Regitterj U 25, 1843, alias R. zeylanicum of the Oowdent. 



rpHE following notice of this plant appeared in the Gardener/ Chronicle for March 9, 1850 : — 

"This is now in great beauty in the open border, and proves to be a very fine thing, far 
surpassing, in my opinion, the old Rhododendron arboreum, or any of the numerous hybrid varieties 
that have originated from it. The rugged corky bark, and rough, wrinkled thick leaves, revolute at 
the margin, and clothed underneath with a somewhat rusty-coloured pubescence, give a peculiar 
character to the plant, by which it may be easily recognised. The head of flowers is round and 
compact, like that of fi. arboreum, but the colour is much richer, being a deep blood red, with a few 
dark spots at the bottom of the tube. The plant we have under the name of R. RoUissonii I consider 
to be identical with R. zeylanicum, although the former has not yet flowered with us. Both have 
been growing for several years in the open air, and although considered as being rather tender, they 
have been found sufficiently hardy to withstand 10 degrees of frost (the greatest cold experienced 
here last winter) without injury.'' 

This letter was written by Mr. W. B. Booth, gardener to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., 
at Carclew, near Penrhyn, in Cornwall, whence also the specimens were received from which the 
accompanying drawing was made. 
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We are glad to reproduce a figure of this plant,— firstly, for the sake of making a highly 
interesting species better known ; and, secondly, for the sake of removing the error of supposing that 
what is called *-B. SolUssmii is some hybrid form. It is nothing whatever except the wild Tree- 
Bhododendron of the Cingalese Hills. As far as our information now goes, it seems to be found 
nowhere else. 

As a species, this differs manifestly from the other Indian Tree-Ehododendrons in its very peculiar 
leaves, which, instead of being long and narrow, and more or less flat, are broad and short, very 
obtuse, and even heart-shaped at the base, wavy, excessively wrinkled, and remarkably roUed back 
at their edge. The hairiness of their under-side is like neither the coarse brown shagginess of the 
Cumamon Bhododendron, nor the close silvery surface of the Scarlet Tree-Ehododendron, nor the 
short pale-brown starry pile of the Campanulate Bhododendron. On the contrary, the fur, although 
copious, is of a pale-brown dull colour, and so close that it would not be taken for hairiness without 
a minute inspection. 

There are now in general cultivation five very distinct races of Indian Bhododendrons, concerning 
which a few observations require to be made. 

. Firstly, we have the Old Scarlet Teee-Rhododendron {R. arboreum) with rich blood-red 
flowers, and long flat leaves, silvery underneath. Whether there is really any white variety of this, 
is uncertain. 

Next, there is the Cinnamon Tree-Ehododendron (22. cinnamomeum), so well known by its long^ 
flat, deep green, wrinkled, narrow leaves, covered beneath with a coarse, shaggy, rusty wool. This, 
originally published in 1824 by Dr. WaUich, and afterwards in 1837, as a variety of the Scarlet Tree- 
Ehododendron, in the Botanical Eegister, t. 1982, is chiefly known as a white-flowered plant. 
Nevertheless it varies to Eose colour, as is proved by the Neilgherry Ehododendron {B. Nilaghericum) 
which is figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 4381 ; and which is absolutely identical, except in 
colour. We ought to state that this last was introduced by Messrs. Loddiges, and not by Lucombe 
and Pince of Exeter, to whom belongs no other credit than that of flowering it. Whether the R, nobile 
of WaUich, which we have not seen, is this or the Ceylon Tree-Ehododendron, is uncertain. 

Then, there is the Bearded Tree-Ehododendron {R. ba/rbatum), little known at present, but 
long since dispersed by Messrs. Loddiges, and which is remarkable for the coarse stiff hairs of 
the leaf-stalks. 

After this species follows the Campanulate Ehododendron [R. camjoanulahm) with its broad 
flat leaves, cordate at the base, and short stellate rusty down ; and finally we have 

The Ceylon Ehododendron {R. Rollissanii), the subject of this article. 

We are the more anxious to make this clear, because the wondrous discoveries of Dr. Hooker, 
and the new things come or coming from the islands of India, wiU render the Garden Botany of 
Asiatic Ehododendrons very dif&cult a few years hence. Nor can we say that it appears to be clearly 
understood even now. 
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[Plate 8.] 

THE TETEANDROUS BORONIA. 

(BORONIA TETRANDRA.) 



A Oreenhottse Shrub, from New Holland, helonging to the Natural Order o/Rueworts. 



fytti&c €fysxtuttt. 



THE TETRANDR0U8 BORONIA. A smooth shrub. 
Leaves pmnated ; leaflets in three or four pairs, with an 
odd one, linear, blunt Peduncles three-parted shorter than 
the leaves. Stamens 8, four being smaller than the rest. 



BORONIA TETRANDRA ; Isevis, foliis pinnatiSy foliolis ' 
3-4-jugi8 cum impari linearibus obtusis, pedunculis trifidis ' 
foliis brevioribus, staminibus 4 minoiibus. | 



Boronia tetrandra : LahiUardikre^ Stirpes Nov. HoU., i., p. 98, t 125 ; aliiis B. microphylla of the Nwrseries ; 

aUta B. pilosa LabillardUre. 



DY what strange blunder this plant, having eight stamens, gained the reputation and name of 
having four, we are unable to say. It owed its name to the French botanist Labillardifere, who, it 
is to be inferred, did not possess very accurate powers of observation. English nurserymen, in 
return, have given it another name, which belongs to a totally different species, and which is just as 
inapplicable. 

The accompanying drawing was made in the Grarden of the Horticultural Society a month since, 
and is thus noticed in the Society's Journal. 

" This little shrub is not unlike a dwarf Boronia pinnata; but it has a less number of leaflets, and 
seldom produces more than 1 flower at a time in each axil. These are pale pink, rather large, and 
very pretty. The leaflets are usually 7, but occur to the number of 5, or even 9 ; they are narrow, 
blunt, and smell rather agreeably. The whole plant is destitute of down or hairs.'' 

The native country of the plant is the south-east of Australia (where it seems to be common, 
especially in Van Dieman's Land), and where numerous forms, or supposed forms of it have been 
detected by Mr. Bonald Gunn. K all these supposed forms really belong to one and the same 
species, we must confess that the tetrandrous Boronia is as variable a plant as we know of. We 
would recommend Nurserymen and others corresponding with Van Dieman's Land, to procure 
seeds of as many of the forms as possible, for some of them seem much better adapted to cultivation 
than even this. Dr. Hooker distinguishes five in particular, viz. : 
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1. Morihtmda. This has linear stalked leaflets in three or four pairs, hairy branches, and very 
numerous lateral and terminal flowers. 

2. Termmiflara; with linear stalked leaflets, broader than in No. 1, a more erect habit, and flowering 
invariably in terminal clusters. 

3. Grandijlara. Here the leaflets are longer, ovate-lanceolate, and only in two pairs, the flowers 
much larger, and the branches nearly smooth. This variety is said to smell like Tansy or Rue. 

4. Zarici/blia. An upright twi^y branched form, with leaves in distant fascicles, the leaflets in three 
or four pairs, nearly sessile and pressed close to the stem, and clusters of small terminal flowers. 

5. PUosa, A fine leaved hairy form, not much different from No. 2. This has been considered a 
distinct species by systematic Botanists, who call it Boronia pilosa. 

To none of them does the garden plant properly belong. It is most like No. 3, but the leaflets 
are almost invariably in three or four pairs. 

Although inferior to the pinnated Boronia [B. pinnata) this is by no means an uninteresting 
species, its flowers being produced abundantly, and having a delicate blush colour like that of an 
apple blossom. 

As to the B. micrqpAylla, whose name has been ignorantly applied to this plant, we need only 
say that it bears it the least possible resemblance. 
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[Platr 9.] 



THE ^LONG-T AILED LADY'S-SLIPPER. 



M CAUDATUM.) ^^ 1^ ^ "' ^ - 



A Greenhouse herbaceous plant, from Peru, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



THE LONO-TAILED LADY'S-SLIPPER. — Stemleas. 
Leaves distichoufi, sword-shaped, leathery, smooth, spot^ 
less. Scape erect, bearing several flowers, longer than the 
leaves. Bracts like spathes, as long as the ovary. Sepals 
ovate-lanceolate, gracefully curved. Petals extended into 
very long pendent wavy linear tails. lip oblong, glan- 
dular on the edge, near the base. Sterile stamen broader 
than long, 2-lobed, with bristles on the ends of its lobes. 



CYPRIPEDIUM CAUDATUM.'^iLeaxXQi foliis distichis 
ensiformibus coriaceis glabris imypfMn il a ti* ! scapo stricto 
plurifloro brevioribus, bracteis spathaoeis ovarii longitu- 
dine, sepalia ovato-lanceolatis arcuatis, petalis in caudas 
longissimas pendulas flexnoeas lineares productis, labello 
oblongo margine versus basin glanduloso-serrato, stamine 
sterili transverso bilobo apicibus setosia. 



Cypripedium caudatum : LindUy^ Otnera and Species of OrchidcueouB Plants, p. 581. 



rPHis extraordinary plant was for many years known only by a few firagments preserved in Herbaria. 
At last the collector Hartweg met with it in wet, marshy places near the hamlet of Nanegal, in 
the province of Quito ; but he did not send it home. Subsequently, the collectors of Messrs. Veitch, 
of Exeter, and of Mr. Linden, fell in with it; and to the latter is, we believe, owing its introduction 
to Europe in a living state. 

For the opportunity of figuring it we have to acknowledge our obligations to Mrs. Lawrence, who 
first succeeded in bringing it into flower, and who exhibited it to the Horticultural Society in March 
last. Since that time a weaker specimen has blossomed with Mr. C. B. Warner. 

The accompanying plate is a faithful representation of the plant as it flowered at Ealing Park, 
but is far from giving an adequate idea of the natural beauty of the species. The great sheathing 
bracts, which in South America are as large as those of a Heliconia, were mere abortions ; and we learn 
from drawings brought home by Mr. Warczewitz that the flowers are very much larger and finer- 
coloured in its native swamps. The stains on the lip, for instance, are numerous, and of a rich warm 
brown, giving quite another appearance to the flowers. On one of Hartweg's dried specimens are 
remains of six flowers of this sort, placed at the end of a scape more than two feet high. 

The petals are the extraordinary part of the species. In most Lad/s-slippar flowers they are short, 
and little distinguishable from the sepals; but here they extend into the most curious narrow tails. 
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which hang down and wave in the wind, in a manner of which we have in gardens no other such 
example, not even in the genus of Strophanths. What adds to the curiosity of these singular 
appendages is the fact, first remarked by Mrs. Lawrence, that they are quite short when the flower 
begins to open, and that they acquire length day by day, at a rate which would enable an attentive 
observer to see them grow. This lady has favoured us with some measurements made by herself, 
from which we learn that — 

When the flower first opened, the petals were } of an inch long. 

Daring the second day they grew 3} of an inch. 

On the third day they advanced 4 inches more. 

The growth of the fourth day amounted to 4^ inches. 

And on the fifth day they still extended 5| inches. 

At this time the growth is supposed to have ceased, the petals having in four days lengthened 
171 inches, and being 18^ inches long when foil grown. 

Another example of this tendency to lengthen the petals into tails, but in a less degree, occurs in 
the " sedgy Lad/s-slipper,'' mentioned further on. And a third case is found in the strange genus 
Uropedium, in which not only do the petals turn to tails, eight or ten inches long, but their example 
is followed by even the lip, which for this purpose flattens itself, entirely unfolds, and pushes itself 
out into a long and narrow tongue. It may be useftd to state that this Uroped, which is not yet in 
cultivation, has the habit of the " bannered Lad/s-slipper," and was found wild by Linden, growing 
in the soil of little woods in the savannah which occurs on the high part of the Cordillera that 
looks down upon the vast forests of the Lake of Maracaybo. Its elevation above the sea was 8,500 
feet, in the territory of the Chiguard Indians, where the specimens now before us were gathered in 
flower, in June, 1843. 

The reason of this marvellous structure seems to deserve inquiry at the hands of some proficient 
in the doctrine of final causes. There is evidently a tendency towards it in other Orchids, as, for 
example, in Brassias, some Oncids, the genus Cirrhopetalum, and the long-tongued Habenarias. 

The long-tailed Lad/s-slipper belongs to a section of the genus which is distinctly characterised 
by having no foliage on the sides of the stem, instead of which a number of thick narrow leaves 
spring up from its very base, and allow the flowering stem to rise freely into the air.* They all 
inhabit tropical countries, but are generally found at considerable elevations above the sea. As most 
of them are in cultivation, the following enumeration may be useful : — 

1. The Handsome Lady^s-suppee. (C venustum, Wallich.) 

From the mountains of Sylhet, and the Khasiya hills of Continental India. We have not 
seen this from the Malay Islands. 

Leaves spotted with deep green and purple, almost as long as the scape. Lip and sepals veined with 
green. Petals stained with purple, and fringed with long hairs. 

2. The Java Lady^s-slippee. {C.javanicum, Reinwardt ined.) 

Found wild in Java. (Not in cultivation ?) 
Leaves speckled with green, and much shorter than the scape. Sepals veined with green. Petals 

* The stemless Lady-slipper ((7. acaule) has the leafless scape of ^is division, together with the broad, thin-ribbed 
leaves of the other, and serves to connect the two. It is here intentionally passed by. 
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distinctly spotted with purple on a green ground, tipped with pink, and fringed with long hairs, 
lip deep olive-green, not veiny.— Dr. Blume refers this to C. venustum, and perhaps with reason ; 
but a drawing before us from Dr. Beinwardt, and a dried specimen brought home by Lobb 
(No. 304), suggest the propriety of further examination. The short comparative memoranda given 
above, sufficiently show that if the same species, it is a well-marked variety. 

3. The Beaeded Lady^s-slippek. [C. barbatum, Lindley.) 

On Mount Ophir, where it was found by Mr. Griffith. 

Like No. 1, but the upper edge of the petals is marked with purple glands, and all the parts of 
the flower are much stained with rich purple. 

4. The Pueple-stained LadVs-slippee. {Cpurpuratum, Lindley.) 

Grows wild in wet mossy crevices near the summit of Mount Ophir. 

Also in the way of No. 1. But the dorsal sepal is convex, white with purple veins, and all the other 
parts are deeply stained with purple. The leaves are much shorter and more oblong than in any 
of the preceding. 

5. Low's LadVs-slippee. (C. Lotoei, Lindley.) 

Li Borneo and Sarawak. 

Eemarkable for the extension of the petals into two long spathulate bodies blotched with purple. 
When wild it has 8-10 flowers on a scape. 

6. The Glandulae Lady's-slippee. (CI glandulifit^m, Blume.) 

New Guinea, on old decaying trunks of trees. (Not in cultivation.) 

Leaves like those of No. 7. Flowers large, about 2 or 3 on a scape, with long twisted petab, bearing 
hairy glands on their edge; and a large pale pink lip, which bears within it a pair of long 
reversed horns. 

7. The Banneeed Lady's-slippee. (CI insigne, Wallich.) 

Mountains of Sylhet and Khasiya. 

Leaves narrow, not stained. Mowers large, with an orange-coloured lip, a broad dorsal greenish 
sepal, edged with white, and long spreading flat greenish petals. 

8. Lindley's Lady's-slippee. (C lAndleyanwnv^ Schomburgk.) 

Damp meadows of Guayana, among Simdews, Sunjars {Heliamphoras), and similar 
plants. (Not in cultivation.) 

A stout, hard leaved plant, with a stem 2 feet high, covered with rusty down. "Flowers brown, in a 
one-sided panicle, having coarse spathaceous bracts at their base. Lip small, oblong, green. 
A very curious, but not handsome plant. 

9. The Seboy Lady's-slippee. (C. caricintim; foliis angustissimis coriaceis acutis unicostatis scapi 
tomentosi longitudine, racemo plurifloro, bracteis ovatis spathaceis glabris ovario glabro brevioribus, 
sepalis lateralibus connatis labelli longitudine, petalis in caudam acuminatis.) 

Found in Bolivia by Bridges. (Not in cultivation.) 
The flowers in our possession are mere fragments, but they suffice to show that the species is perfectly 
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distinct from all others. The leaves are about a foot long, and J inch wide, but they appear 
as if narrower in consequence of their edges being rolled back. 

10. The Long-tailed Lady's-slippee. (C. caudatvm, Lindley.) 

Mountains of Peru. 
The subject of this Plate. The following woodcut gives some idea of the appearance of the plant in 
a wild stat«. 
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59. Fuchsia nigricans. Linden, A greenhouse 
slimbj with purple and rose-coloured tiowers, from the 
mountains of Ctntral Aineriea, Introduced bj Mr, Linden. 
(Pig. 23.) 

Nearly aJlied to F. tripJit/Ua. Leftves placed in wliorifi of tlifiee, or 
ckk:^sI anally opposite, pendulous flowers in leafy buncbea at the end 
of the brunch eo, and pt*t&lfi not rolled up whtn in bud, itssodata this 
vciih F. Ifij'ensis and others inhabitiug tLt! chain of Oig Aud^ firom 
N. Grtiiada to Peru Tlie pr^^scut speciee was collected in the cold 
legion of the prtidnw? of Mcrida^ at thtj h«)glits of 2270 to 2600 
yarda, groTidng in damp eiindj ravine*, and flowering from May to 
November. Covered all over with alight grc-y down. Learcs in 
thr^^ts, ehort-BtiUked, and acuminate^ somewhat glandular at the edge. 
Flowers aoiitjiry in the axils of the leaves. Calyx rose-culoured, 
downy inside. Petal* flat^ deep violet, witli a few scattered hairs at 
the hack* hinceolatc, acute j a* bug an the lobea of tlie caJyx,'^Fan 
Houtk's F^E>rt', t, 481. 

A pretty specieft, alUiough infedor to some now in eultivatioa. 

OtK Laoetta LiNTEASiA. Lawarck. {alias Daphne 
Lagetto, Swarfz.) A curious stove tree, of little beauty, 
with oblong grey leaves, and erect racemes of niiked pitcher- 
shaped pide yellow flowers. Belongs to the Daplinads. 

Received from Jammcaat 
KeWj where it flowers in 
the Slimmer and nutumn. 
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The liber or inner bark of this tree consists of layers of reticulated fibre, exactly resembling well-prepared laoe ; and 
its nature is best exhibited by taking a truncheon from a branch, tearing down the bark, and separating it by the hand 
into as many layers as that portion of the tree is years' old. ''The ladies of Jamaica,** Dr. Lunan observes, '*are 
extremely dextrous in making caps, ruffles, and complete suits of lace with it In order to bleach it, after being drawn 
out as much as it will bear, they expose it (stretched) to the sunshine, and sprinkle it frequently with water. It bears 
washing extremely well with common soap, or the * curatoe ' soap, and acquires a degree of whiteness equal to the best 
artificial laoe. The wild negroes have made apparel with it of a very durable nature, but the common use to which it is 
applied is ropemaking." A tree fr^m 20 to 30 feet high, with branches too stragglmg and foliage too thin to form a 
striking object, though really of a good size, glossy and handsome when in flower. Leares alternate, on rather short 
petioles, which are jointed on the branch, hence the leaves readily fall off in drying ; they are heartshaped-ovate, acute, 
reticulated, palish green. Flowers pure white, or, in bud, greenish-white, arranged in spikes which are solitary and 
terminal on a midn branch, or on short side branches. In growing it at Kew we have made use of good yellow loam, 
mixed with a little leaf-mould and sand. In this it has attained the height of 8 feet, and continues in a perfectly healthy 
state.^jBotontca^ Magazme, t. 4502. 

61. Deymonia cristata. Miguel. A creeping, downy, fleshy-leaved, hothouse Gesneriad, with 
large lacerated green flowers. Native of Dutch Guiana. Bloomed at Ghent in October, 1848, with 
M.VanHoutte. (Fig. 25.) 

Stems round, rooting from any part of their surface. Leaves coarsely toothed. Flowers solitary, axillary, with great 
leafy calyxes nearly as long as the pale green uneven corolla. Described as handsome, on account of its long creeping 
branches and broad deep-green foliage, and as suitable for mixing with Epiphytes in an Orchid house. — Va/n H<mUe*8 
Florty 1 388. Seems to be very near Drymonia bicolor. 

62. Abies Jezoexsis. Siebold. A magnificent evergreen coniferous tree from Japan. 
Introduced by Messrs. Standish and Co. Leaves of a brilliant green. (Pig. 26.) 

According to Siebold, the Jezo Spruce is so called because it grows on the islands Jezo and Krafto, in the 'empire of 
Japan, whence it has been introduced into the gardens of the wealthy inhabitants of Jedo. He describes it as a large 
tree, with a soft light wood employed by the Japanese for arrows, and in the construction of domestic utensils. The 
leaves are said to remain for seven years upon the branches. The cones were unknown to him. He only saw the 
tree in flower in the month of June. 

The plant now introduced by Messrs. Standish and Co. has leaves of the most brilliant green on both sides, placed 
when young in two rows, about 1 j- inch long, and a line and a half wide, thin and soft when young, stiff when old, 
and terminated gradually by a very distinct spine, which is the end of the midrib. The branches when very 
young are covered with a rusty down ; when old they become smooth. The cones are narrow, tapering, rather more 
than 6 inches long, with broad convex loose rounded scales, which do not readily separate frt)m their axis, and have at 
their base a short roundish slightly serrated bract, which is just visible at the point of intersection of the lateral scales. 
Although the cones of the Jezo Spruce are unknown, we can hardly doubt that this is the plant intended by Siebold ; 
at least we observe nothing at variance with his figure and description, except that he describes the young branches of 
that species as being smooth ; in the plant before us they are covered with short down, but they become smooth with 
age ; and as he describes those which he saw as having a yellowish rusty coat, the apparent difference is reduced to little. 
Probably perfectly hardy, but that is not as yet ascertained. 

63. Oncidium TEiLiNGUE. A remarkable half climbing Orchid from Peru, with large brown and 
yellow flowers thinly arranged upon a racemose panicle. Introduced by Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton, Bart., M.P. Blossomed at Oulton Park, in April, 1850. 

0. trilitiffue, (Microchila) foliis .... racemo subvolubili bad paniculate, floribus raris, bracteis oblongis spathaceis 
ovario quadruple brevioribus, sepalis lateralibus unguioulatis basi connatis kmoeolatis undulatis elongatis dorsali 
Bubrotundo-ovato crispo ungue anriculato columnce longitudine, petalis lanoeolatis revolutis valde crispis, labelli pugio- 
niformis crispi revoluti aurioulis gross^ dentatis camoms ascendentibus cristd maximA yald^ convexA a fronte trilingui a 
tergo bituberculato laminA tenui interj6ct& denticnlo camoso utrinque, columnie glabrse alls parvis setaceis. 

This remarkable q>eoies belongs to the same natural division of the genus as the 0, serrcUum mentioned and figured at 
p. 28, No. 42, in a previous number of this work. It is, however, perfectly distinct from it and all others known to us. Its 
flowers are of a deep chocolate brown, the petals and crest of the lip being edged and spotted with bright yellow. Of the 
crest the structure is so singular and complicated that it is difficult to describe ; in this, however, it is remarkable that in 
front of a large quasi-rocky elevation there project three flat yellow tongues which are quite peculiar to the spedes. 
Before it flowered the plant was supposed to be 0. macranthum, which is a very much finer thing, and, if drawings can 
be trusted, must be one of the best of all Oncids. 
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64» Ilex cornuta, 

A fine, hardy, ever- 

greeu Holly, from the 

North of Cliina. intro^ 

duced by Messrs. Stiandish 

and Co, {i% 27.) 

/. t^niuUi: foliiB oblongia 
cori&oeis marginartiB bad obtu- 
sis aplcQ truiicatis in [thntA 
vegetior© gn>Bfle rinuftto- 
dt^ntatis Bpioosia iti adulta 
3-comibuB 'integriaquep um- 
bellia axiJIaribua aefiaUibus, 
baccia 4'pyrcins, 

When Mr* Fortune was in Cbinji, m the 
service of (he Horticultural Society, he 
found thiB in flower somewhere in tlie neigh- 
bourhond of Slinnghae, in the month of April. 
During hiu present visit to that cauntry he 
again met with it, and in fruit, at a phwjc 
called Kin-tong. It rs a t^i^ remarkable 
plants and promises to be^ to English gar- 
dens, of much importance, on accotnit of 
\\» hard, dark green, everp?een foliage and 
Large berries. The leaves are ahno^t always 
furnished with tJiree strong apmes at the 
end, but when the plant m young thero are 
added one or two more on each side. In 
llie old plant the lalter wholly diaappear, 
while the end spines will oeeasionaUy 
extend, turn up their edges, and assume tlio 
appearance of strong boms. 

65. Ilex miceocajipa. Another 
hardy evergreen Holly from the North 
of China, Introduced by Messrs. 
Standish and Co. {Fig, 28.) 

/p miarocarpa / foliis ovalibus integemmls 
petiolatis utrinque acutia glftbris, umbelbs 
pcduneulatis petSelo brevioribus, frnctibus 
tetrapyreuis. 
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ConcerniDg Uus new shrab we hare no information beyond the statement that it was found at Tein-tong. The aspect 
of the plant is not unlike that of an erergreen oak, but the leaves are perfectly smooth on each side. The berries when 
ripe are yery small, and appear to be nnusoally pulpy, for, on drying, they sturivel up, and leave the ribs of the 4 stones 
which they enclose quite apparent. It seems allied to Thunberg^s Dex rotunda. 

66. Cattleya spectabilis, of which there is a figure in the Florist of April (vol. iii. p. 92.), is 
only a finely blown specimen of C, pumila, and thus adds another to our list of aUasea at p. 6. 

67. Tbop^olum Wagnebianum. Karsten. 

Judging from a coloured print circulated by Mr. F. A. Haage, Jun., of Erfurt, we should say that this is scarcely 
more than a variety of the TropoBolvtm figured at p. 9 of this volume ; differing in little except the form of the leaves 
which are represented to be hastate, and in the colour of the petals which appear to be- dark violet instead of blue. 

68. Heliconia angustifolia. Hooker. A noble hothouse herbaceous plant from Brazil, with 

large crimson spathes, and snow-white flowers. Blossomed at Kew in January, 1846. Belongs to 

the order of Musads. 

A very handsome and rather dwarf species, introduced to Liverpool from BrazU. Its beautiful bright red spathes, 
deep orange-coloured ovaries, and white sepals tipped with green, have a very handsome effect. The flower-stem is 
sheathed by the bases of the long petioles, and the principal leaf is I4 foot long and about 3 inches wide, with a stout 
rib and parallel oblique veins, narrowed to a point at both ends, and glabrous, except that the rib beneath the very long 
taper petioles and cylindrical sheaths (at least in their upper part), is clothed with a scattered pulverulent or scurfy 
down. The rachis is a span and more long, deep red, bearing at distances of an inch or more, six or seven bright red 
spathes, the lowest one 6 inches long, the rest gradually shorter and lees acuminated. This belongs to a genus of 
tropical plants inhabiting moist places, conspicuous by their fine broad leaves and showy flowers ; forming, with allied 
genera, dense thickets in their native localities. The present may be considered a dwarf species of the genus, as it does 
not attain more than between three and four feet in height. It requires to be grown in a large pot, in light loam, 
supplying it freely with water during sununer. — BotaniccU Magaane, t. 4475. 

69. Garrya elliptica. Douglas. The Female. A hardy evergreen shrub, from North 
Western America. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. Belongs to the order of Grarryads. 

Hitherto the male only of this fine Evergreen bush has been known in our Gardens ; in which its good foliage and 
long massive tails of yellowish catkins, appearing in the earliest days of spring, have deservedly rendered it a universal 
&vourite. The female, which in foliage is like the male, has flowered now for the first time in Europe, and proves to be 
as destitute of beauty as the male is conspicuous for it. The catkins are short, green, and, at a little distance from the 
bush, are not to be observed. To Botanical Gardens the plant is an acquisition, as it is to Horticulture, inasmuch as it 
will probably now ripen fruit, and thus afford a ready means of propagation. It is possible, also, that the deep purple 
berries, with long clusters of which the plant is loaded in North- West America, may prove ornamental ; but of that we 
can at present have no certain knowledge. — /own. Ewt, Soc, Vol v. p. 1 37. 

70. Trichopilia suavis. 
of this work. 



A delicious Orchid, of which a figure wiM appear in an early number 



T. ntavis ; pseudobulbis tenuibus obcordatis, foliis latis oblongis coriaceis, pedunculis bifloris, petalis linearibus 
rectiusculis, labello maximo bilobo undulato crispo basi arct^ convoluto sursum abrupt^ ventric<ko. 

71. TuPA CEASSiCAULis. Kooker. {alihs Siphocampylus canus, of the Belgian Gardens,) A 
Brazilian Greenhouse Lobeliad, of little interest, with long serrated leaves, hoary underneath, and 
dull yellowish red flowers. Blooms at Kew in summer and autumn. Introduced by M. Makoy, 
of Li^ge. 

Our plants are neariy three feet high, and exhibit a stout but woolly or cobwebby stem, leafy at the top, something 
after the manner of the Daphne Laureola. Leaves soft, four to six inches long, patent or deflexed, lanceolate or 
broad-lanceolate, acute, serrated, tapering at the base into a short foot-stalk, dark green and slightly downy above, 
tomentose and hoary beneath. Peduncles solitary, one to two inches long, woolly. Calyx woolly, the limb of five 
acuminated spreading segments. Ck>rolla yellowish, or gfeenish red, at length quite red ; tube two inches long, nearly 
straight, laterally compressed ; limb two-lipped, lips long, superior one inclined upwards, bifid, segments linear^icuminate ; 
lower lip deflexed, trifid, segments linear-lanceolate.— ^otontco^ Magtmrn, U 4505. 
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72. Cycnoches barbatum. lAndUy. A very pretty orchidaceous epiphyte from Costa Eica, with 

long drooping hairy racemes of yellow flowers spotted with brown, and with a shaggy lip. Kowered 

with Mrs. Lawrence, 

a singular and handsome plant, which appears almost to connect Oongora with this very sportive genus. A young 
plant scarcely exhibits a pseudo-bulb at all, only several imbricating, leafy scales terminated by an oblong-oval, 
acuminated, plaited leaf. When the leaf is fully developed the almost naked pseudo-bulb appears, ovate, compressed, 
green, smooth, with the vrithered scales at the base. Scape from the base of the pseudo-bulb, a foot long, dark purple, 
pubescent or hairy, jointed, sheathed with scales at the joints ; this is terminated by a drooping many-flowered raceme, 
a foot long, of which the rachis and pedicel-like ovaries are dark purpled, and hairy. Flowers moderately large, at first 
sight a good deal resembling those of Ckmg&ra maculatcty but larger. Lip very hairy or bearded, hanging down, white 
tinged vrith yellow, and elegantly spotted with deep blood colour. — Botanical Magazine, t. 4479. 

73. GaiPPiNLA. LiBONLA^A. De JanffAe, An unimportant hothouse Amaryllid from Brazil, with 
pale blue flowers. Introduced by M. de Jonghe of Brussels. Flowers in March. 

A bulb, with narrow, oblong, flaccid leaves, which much resemble those of a Drimia, being mottled with pallid blotches 
upon a dark green ground. The scape is about 6 inches high, and round. The flowers are small, pale ultra-marine 
with very narrow segments, whitish on the lower half. Stamens very short, and dehcate. It is no doubt a very 
distinct species of the genus, the narrow, unstalked, blotched 
leaves being quite peculiar to it But it is not likely to 
possess any interest as an object of beauty. — Joum. Eort, 
/Soc, Vol. V. p. 137. 

74. Catasettjm warczewitzii. {alias Warc- 
zewitzia. Skinner.) A most fragrant terrestrial 
Orchid from Panama. Introduced by Mr. Skinner. 
Flowers pale green. Discovered by "Warczewitz; 
blossomed at Penllergare in April with J. D. 
Llewel}Ti, Esq. (Fig. 29.) 

C. Warczemtzii, (Monachanthus) racemis brevibus 
densis pendulis, sepalis petalisque subrotundo-ovatis patulis 
incurvis, labelli galeA antic& basi comprese& apice ventrioosA 
lobis membranaceis planis lateralibus parvis serratis inter- 
medio bilobo laciniis divaricatis fimbriatis, column^ muticA. 

This has found its way into cultivation under the name 
of Warczewitzia, Mr. Skinner having supposed the genus to 
be new, and desiring to give it to the bold and indefatigable 
naturalist who discovered it. We quite agree with Mr. 
Skinner that if patience, and unwearied industry, courage 
that never quails before danger, and enthusiasm which 
despises difBculty, should give a naturalist a claim to a genus, 
Mr. Warczewitz most eminently has one. But he must 
wait for another opportunity, the plant that was given him 
being undoubtedly a Catasetum, and nearly related to 
C, discolor. As a species it is perfectly distinct from aU 
others ; the flowers which grow in a close pendulous raceme, 
consist of roundish ovate sepals and petals, and a helmetted 
lip which spreads into a thin 3-lobed limb, the middle lobe 
of which divides into two diverging fringed halves. They 
are pale green, vrith bright emerald green veins, and though 
not gaudy are extremely pretty. Their charm consists, 
however, in their delicious fragrance, which is quite equal 
to that of A^frides odoratum. 

75. AcHiMENEs Jaureguia. JFcz. 

This appears from a figure received from Mr. Haage of 
Erfiirt, to be only a white flowered variety of J. lanffifiora. 
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76. Oncidium longipes. A little unimportant Orchid from Brazil (?) with yellow and brown 
flowers. Received from M. Morel of Paris in April. 

0. longipea ; (Tbt&apetala macropetala) peeudobulbis ovalibus diphyUis, foliifl angustis tenuibus, scapo bifloro foliis 
sequali, pednnculis elongatis, sepalis lateralibus elongatiB pendulis basi connatiB dorsali breviore latiore refiracto^ petalis 
oblongia planis, labelli lobis lateralibus parvis obtnsis intennedio traoBTeno apicolato sum oohvexo serrato, crisU 
pabescente depreesA baa simplici truncate papiM utrinque adpreesft apice 3-lob&, columns alls minimis sinuatis. 

The habit is plainly that of 0. wMjUyrum^ but the sepals and petals are deeply stained with duU brown. Having been 
sent to Messrs. Loddiges some years since by M. Morel, it probably exists in our collections ; but it is not worth 
cultivating except by mere Botanists. 

77. BoEONLA. SPATHULATA. lAndley. {alias B. mollina, of 
Grardens.) An evergreen Swan Biver shrub, with a heavy 
unpleasant odour, and small pink flowers. Flowered with 
Mr. J. G. Henderson in March. Belongs to the Eueworts. 
(Fig. 30.) 

An orect shrub, of little beauty, with compressed branches, which are 
rather rough when young. Leaves dull olive-green, simple, veinless, 
smooth, short and roundish-obovate on the early branches, becoming 
narrower and spathulate on the later. Flowers pink, small, in smaU 
terminal cymes, inconspicuous ; their stalks are defended by coarse glands. 
Even in its native country, after having been burnt down, and reduced in 
stature to 9 inches or a foot, this can be a plant of very small interest. 
When extended by cultivation into long straggling branches sparingly 
covered with leaves, it is quite destitute c^ interest for gardens, and must 
be regarded as the worst of the Boronias. — Joum, Hart. Soc,y Vol. v. p. 142. 

78. Rhodoleia Championi. Hooker. A greenhouse shrub from Hong 
Kong, of exquisite beauty, with heads of flowers surrounded by numerous 
large closely packed floral leaves, of a brilliant deep rose colour. Supposed 
to belong to the order of Witch Hazels (Hamamelidacese). Has not flowered 
in England. Living plants have been received by Messrs. Standish and Co., 
of Bagshot. 

Captun Champion, writing from Hong Kong, December, 1849, says, ^ This is admitted 
by aU here to be the himdsomest of Hong Kong flowering trees, and new to Europeans till 
I discovered it in February last It is a small tree, but would probably, like the Camellia^ 
blossom as a shrub profiisely, each branch bearing six to eight flowers. Rower-heads at 
its extremity, and these 2} inches in diameter. Outer leaflets of involucre about twelve. 
Inner leaflets of involucre, rose-coloured, about eighteen. Fruit of five radiating capsules, 
each about the size of a small hazel-nut, birostrate, two-celled, many-seeded ; in the young 
state crowned by two long filiform styles. Leaves long, petiolated, bright green, glaucous 
beneath. Flowers in February, and the firuit only attains its fiill size and ripens in Sep- 
tember, splitting, when ripe, from the apex downwards. Conditions of growth exactly those 
of CameUia Ja/p(mica^ I should say, and the tree of about the same degree of hardihood. 
There was a tree of Camellia Japonica in flower in the same wood, also C, oleifera, and 
another probably new species, together with Dr. Siebold's Benthamiti, a new and very fine 
PerguUxria, an Omt», six or seven Oaks, a Chestnut, a Liquidamhary and other rare 
trees." — Botcmical Magazine, 1 4509. 

The account given in the Botanical Magaeme of this extraordinary genus, is not sufficient 
to enable us to ofier any opinion upon its affinity ; but it appears to be the finest flowering 
shrub that has reached England since the arrival of the CameUia itself. Mr. Bentham 
compares it to Sedgtoickioy an Asiatic genus unknown in Gardens ; and it must be confessed 
that in the scaly buds of the two there is a very striking resemblance. We should however 
observe that the leaves on the live plants received at the nursery of Messrs. Standish of 

Bagshot, have not at all the texture or appearance of those of Sedgmckiay but m those respects are similar to 
Vibunwrn Timu, 
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79. CuFRESSUS FL1NEBR13* Endltcher, (alms Cupresaus pendula, 
StavHkfit, Loiuhn, &c,) A large weeping ever-green coniferoua trce, 
from Chinese Tartary. Obtained bj Mr. Fortune, and introduced by 
Messrs, St4uidish and Co., of Bagshot. (Fig- 31.) 

This ia probably the mm\ intepesting Coniferous plant yet iti ciiltivatioii, and 
muNt in time ili^pUee thcs Wcf^piag Willow. It ia peHx;ctly IinrJy, aa was iiidit-'atod 
by its native country. A fifjure of jt i^ given in Lord Macartney ^s EmbasBy to 
China, where it form* a weeping tree in the foreground of the view of tlie *' Vale of 
Tombs," a place Bituated in the inclement climate of Zhe-hol. The rude rcprescnta- 
tjona of it on Qnnesc ponrelajD, having been copied by our manufacturers^ have 
given me to the ^' willow-pattern " found in one of the commonest kinds of KngHah 
tabic- ware, Mr. Fortune's account of bis discovery of tlie tree was ^ven in tlie 
OanlencT** ChfOmck of April 1 3, last, to which tbo reader is referred for more 
detailed information eonceming its liabits. 

80. Llbocebelts tetragona. Endlkker. {aluiJi Jiuiipcrus uvifera, 
Dan ; aliai Tlmja tetmgonaj Hmker,) A magnifieent evergreen Coni- 
ferous tree, from the 
cold southern regionif of 
Sonth America. Intro- 
duceti by Jfcs*sr^. Veitch 
and Co." {Fig. 32.) 

This promises to bo a 
rival of Amucaria imbri- 
cata, and to be as hardy ; 
for it comes from just 
below the snow line of the 
Andes of Patagonia^ where 
Mr. Loiib found it in the 
state of a tree from 50 to 
80 feet high- Accoriling to 

the officers of the Beagle* ^^ 

it is one of the trees called 
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by the Spaniarda, Aler^ ; but this is doubted by Dr. Hooker. The young branches are covered with small thick dark 
green scales or leaves, so placed as to constitute a four-sided arrangement, and being mudi larger than is usual among 
ihe scale-leaved Conifers, produce a massive appearance, which is quite peculiar to the species. The cones are small 
bodies, consisting of two opposite pairs of scales, each having a long horn at its back, and the exterior pair not being 
half the length of ibe inner. These scales appear to be whitish inside, and inclose four winged seeds, which stand in 
pairs at the base of the larger scales ; the smaller scales are seedless. These scales, of two different sizes, are placed 
in what botanists call a valvate position ; that is to say, they all touch at the edge vrithout overlapping any interior scale ; 
and in thb resides the distinctive character of the Libocedars. In the Airbor-vitees (Thuja), on the contrary, the outer 
scales of the cones are all alike in size, and always inclose two or more smaller scales. In other words, the cones of 
a Libocedar are much more simple in tiieir structure than those of an Arbor-vit», in which we have the first distinct 
commencement of the spiral arrangement found in the higher branches of the Coniferous order. 

81. LiBOCEDEUS CHiLENSis. Endltcher. {aiihs Thuja chilensis, Bon; alias Thuja andina, 

Poppig*) From Chili. A noble evergreen, with the habit of an Arbor Vitse. Imported by 

Messrs. Low and Co. Natural order Conifers. (Fig. 33.) 

A fine evergreen tree. Mr. Bridges says that it is from 65 to 80 feet high ; Sir W. Hooker, that it is a tree from 
30 to 40 feet high, of great beauty, and well worthy of being introduced into our gardens. Pdppig relates that it resembles 
the American Aibor Vitae, but is less robust, sometimes branching from the base, and gaining the habit of a Cypress, but 
in other cases forming a conical head. << The trunk," he adds, ^ of this last variety is simple as high as die middle, 
straight, taper, clothed vrith a rough cracked bark of a brownish ash-colour, knotty, scarcely more than a foot thick* 
with a yellowish, resinous, hard strong scented {oUnU) wood." Whether it wiU bear Uie climate of Great Britain without 
protection is at present uncertain. The young branches of this tree, when they are visible, are compressed, obovate 
between the nodes, and bright green, with glaucous furrows ; they are, however, for the most part, hidden by the leaves. 
The latter, which are compressed, blunt, and keeled, are glaucous at the sides, but bright green at the back and edges ; 
they stand in two pairs crosswise, the lower pair being much larger than the upper pair, which resembles two tubercles. 
These leaves evidently represent the type of the cones, which are drooping, short- stalked, about half an inch long, and 
consist of four woody scales, also standing crosswise, in two very unequal pairs. These scales are applied face to face* 
and have a sharp tubercle on the outside below the point The two larger scales have each two seeds at their base ; the 
two smaller are seedless. The four seeds stand erect in the cones, with unequal-sided wings. — Jowm. Hori. Soc,, VoL v. 
p. 85. It is stated in that work that the pUmt had been also introduced by Messrs. Standish &, Co. This, however, proves 
to have been an accidental error, Mr. Low having been the sole importer. 

82. Dendrobitjm palpebb^. lAndley, From the East Indies. A handsome stove epiphyte 

belonging to the natural order of Orchids, flowering in November. Flowers white, with a lip stained 

with yellow. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. 

A charming species, in the way of D. dent^^orutTi, with the perfume of distant hawthorn. Its stems are more 
slender than those of the species just named ; the flowers in loose racemes and white, with a deep yellow stain at 
the base of the lip, which is not only covered with soft down, but is fringed near the base with long hairs, like eyelashes. 
These elevated lines pass along the middle, and terminate near the base in a d-lobed tubercle, for the purpose of 
receiving which the base of the column is hollowed out into an oblong cavity. It was received from Messrs. Veitch, in 
November, 1849.— JoMm. ITorf. Soc., Vol. v. p. 83. 

83. AcHiMENES ESCHEEIANA. Lemaire, A hybrid between A. rosea 9 and longiflora c?. Said 

to be handsome. 

Raised by M. Regel, of Zurich. It has the habit of A, ro»e€^ but is rather stronger. The flowers are intermediate 
in size between the two parents ; the limb is a rich crimson, spotted with bluish violet when going off ; the orifice is 
golden yellow, dotted with purple, as in the mother. — Van BouU^s Flore^ 1848, p. 405 d. 
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[PUITB 10.] 

DAMPIER'S CLIANTH. 

(CLIANTHUS DAMPIERI.) 

A Greenhouse perennial trailer^ from New Holland, belonging to the Order of Leguminous Plants. 



Jbpedffc €^Kvncttt. 



DAMPIEKS CLIANTH.— Herbftceous, shaggy, decumbent 
Leaflets oppomte, rery seldom alternate, obovate-oblong. 
Stipules cut or toothed. Peduncles bearing a kind of 
umbel at the point, shorter than the leaves. Calyx 
5-cleft, with acuminate segments, and acute re-entering 
angles. Ovary shaggy. 



CLIANTHUS DJifP/i^i?/.— Herbaceus, villosus, decum- 
bens ; foliis oppositis rarissime altemis obovato-oblongis, 
stipulis laciniatis v. dentatis, pedunculis apice subum- 
bellatis foliis brevioribus, calycibus 5-fidis laciniis acumi- 
natis sinubus acutis, ovariis villosis. 



Clianthus Dampieri, Cwimmgham in Hort. Soc. Trans, II. aeries i. 522. IL Brotm, in Shirks Na/rratiwe (1849) II. 71 ; alias 
Clianthus Oxleyi, CunmngJiam ; alihs Donia speciosa, Don (according to Brown) ; alita Kennedya speciosa, 
of Ctmningham, 



rvBis beautiful plant has been raised from New Holland seeds, by Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, under the 
name of Kennedya speciosa; and received the large silver medal of the Horticultural Society 
when exhibited in Regent Street, in April last ; an honour never conferred upon any new plants, except 
such as are of surpassing value as objects of cultivation. 

It formed a stout decumbent herbaceous perennial, of a pallid aspect, covered with long hairs. 
The pinnated leaves were in about five pairs, with an odd one ; the leaflets being oblong, or shghtly 
obovate, opposite in most cases, and furnished with a pair of coarsely toothed or slashed stipules. 
From the axils of these leaves, and shorter than they, arise angular peduncles, having on the end 
four or five quasi-umbellate flowers of the most brilliant colour. Their calyx is tubular, shaggy, with five 
acuminate lobes, and acute re-entering angles. The standard is ovate, oblong, acuminate, bright 
scarlet, with a deep purple stain at the base, which is convex and shining ; the keel is acuminate, 
scarlet, and very like that of the Crimson Clianth {CUanthus jmiiceus), as are the wings, which are 
also scarlet. The ovary and stamens appear not to be different from the organs belonging to the last- 
mentioned species. 
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Dr. Brown, who seems to have studied this plant, speaks of it thus in the Appendix to Captain 
Sturfs Narrative of an Expedition into Central Australia: — 

''In July, 1817, Mr. Allan Cunningham, who accompanied Mr. Oxley in his first expedition into 
the western interior of New South Wales, found his Clianthus Oxleyi on the western shore of 
Regent's Lake, on the Biver Lachlan. The same plant was observed on tlie Crawler Eange, not far 
from the head of Spencer's Gulf, by Mr. Eyre in 1839, and more recently by Capt. Sturt, on his 
Barrier Eange, near the Darling. I have examined specimens from all these localities, and am 
satisfied that they belong to one and the same species. 

• ''In March (not May) 1818, Mr. Cunningham, who accompanied Capt. King in his voyages of 
survey of the coasts of New Holland, found on one of the islands of Dampier's Archipelago, a plant 
which he then regarded as identical with that of Regent's Lake. This appears from the following 
passages of his MS. Journal : — 

" ' I was not a little surprised to find Kennedya speciosa, (his original name for Clianthus Oxleyi) 
a plant discovered in July, 1817, on sterile bleak open flats, near Regent's Lake, on the River 
Lachlan, in lat. 33° 13' S., and long. 146° 40' E. It is not common; I could see only three plants, 
of which one was in flower. This island is the Isle Malus of the Erench.' Mr. Cunningham was 
not then aware of the figure and description in Dampier above referred to, which, however, in his 
communication to the Horticultural Society in 1834, he quotes for the plant of the Isle Malus, then 
regarded by him as a distinct species from Clianthus Oxleyi of the River Lachlan. To this opinion 
he was probably in part led by the article ' Donia, or Clianthus,' in Bon's System of Gardening and 
Botany, vol. 11. p. 468., in which a third species of the genus is introduced, founded on a specimen 
in Mr. Lambert's Herbarium, said to have been discovered at Curlew River, by Capt. King. This 
species named Clianthus Dampieri, by Cunningham, he characterises as having leaves of a slightly 
Cerent form, but its principal distinction is in its having racemes instead of umbels ; at the same time 
he confidently refers to Dampier's figure and description, both of which prove the flowers to be umbellate, 
as he describes those of his Clianthus Oxleyi to be. But as the flowers in this last plant are never 
strictly umbellate, and as I have met with specimens in which they are rather corymbose, I have no 
hesitation in referring Dampier's specimen, which many years ago I examined at Oxford, as well as 
Cunningham's, to Clianthus Dampieri. This specimen, however, cannot now be found in his 
Herbarium, as Mr. Heward, to whom he bequeathed his collections, informs me ; nor can I trace 
Mr. Lambert's plant, his Herbarium having been dispersed. 

"Since the preceding observations were written, I have seen, in Sir William Hooker's Herbarium, 
two specimens of a Clianthus, found by Mr. Bynoe, on the north-west coast of Australia, in the 
voyage of the Beagle. These specimens, I have no doubt, are identical with Dampier's plant, and 
they agree both in the form of leaves and in their subumbellate inflorescence, with the plant of the 
Lachlan, Darling, and the Gawler Range. From the form of the half-ripe pods of one of these 
specimens, I am inclined to believe that this plant, at present referred to Clianthus, wiU, when its ripe 
pods are known, prove to be sufficiently different from the original New Zealand species, to form a 
distinct genus ; to which, if such should be the case, the generic name Eremocharis may be pven, as 
it is one of the greatest ornaments of the desert regions of the interior of Australia, as well as of the 
sterile islands of the north-west coast." 

It is possible that this may be intended to cover some further meaning than can be assigned to 
the words as they would be interpreted by ordinary readers. We can only remark that we find in 
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this plant no indication of a genus diflferent from Clianthus ; in fact, we see less to separate it from 
the Clianths than is to be found in Endlicher's Streblorhize (Clianthus caraeus.) At all events, it 
is much to be regretted that naturalists should thoughtlessly encumber books with names of which 
there is no present or probable want. It is early enough to add to the chaos of Botanical nomen- 
clature when a clear case of scientific necessity can be made out. 

The plant wiU prove of the easiest cultivation, demanding no more care than is given to 
Pelargonium, the habits of which it probably possesses. 



h2 
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As the work from which the preceding remarks of Dr. Brown have been extracted is not likely J 
to be in the hands of many of our readers, we fill a vacant space with his remarks upon two other 
Le.guminous plants from New Holland, which this eminent botanist supposes to constitute new genera. 

CLIDANTHERA. 

t 
Calyx 5-fidus. Petala longitudine subajqualia. Stamina diadelpha : antherm uniformes ; loculis • 

apice confiuentibus, valvula contraria ab apice ad basin separanti dehiscentes ! Ovarium monospermum. j 

Styhi% subulatus. Stigma obtusum. Legumen ovatum, lenticulari-compressum, echinatum. | 

Herba, v. Sufirutex, glabra, glandulosa; ramtdis angulatis, Tolia cum imparl pinnata ; folioli^ \ 
cppomtis, svitus glandulosia. Stipulae joan?^^, basipetioli adnata, Mores spicati, parvi, albicantes. 

Subgenus forsan Psoralese, cui habitu simile, foliis calycibusque pariter glandulosis ; diversum i 
dehiscentia insolita antherarum ! I 

6. Cu.T)Ilntbxkjl psaralioides. 

Suffrutex bipedaUs in paludosis. D. Sturt. 

Herba, vel sufirutex, erecta, bipedalis, glabriuscula. Bamuli angulati. Folia cum impari pinnata, 
4-5-juga ; foliola opposita, lanceolata, subtus glandulis crebris parvis manifestis, marginibus scabris. 
Spicse densae, mnltifiorse. Calyx 5-fidus, parum insequaUs, acutus, extus glandulis dense conspersus. 
Corolla : Fexillum lamina oblonga subconduphcata nee explanata, basi simplici absque auriculis ; 
ungue abbreviato. Ala vexillo paullo breviores, carinam eequantes, laminis oblongis, auriculo baseos 
brevi. Carina petala alis conformes. Stamina diadelpha, simplex et novemfidum; antherse 
subrotux^dse v. renifomes, valvula ventrali anthera dimidio minore subrotunda. Ovarium hispidum 
ovulo reniformi. Legumen basi calyce subemarcido dnctum, echinatum. Semen reniforme, 
absque strophiola; integumento duplici. Embryo viridis; cotyledones obovatce, accumbentes. 

PENTADYNAMIS. 

Calyx 5-fidus subsequalis. Fexillum explanatum, caUo baseos laminse in unguem decurrenti. 
Carina obtusa, basin versus gibba, longitudine alarum. Stamina diadelpha; ontAeris 5 majoribus 
linearibus, reliquis ovatis. Ovarium polyspermum. Stylus e basi arcuata porrectus, postice 
barbatus. Legumen compressum. 

Herba (Suffrutex sec. D. Sturt), bipedalis sericeo-incana ; caule angulato erecto. Folio temata; 
foliolis sessilibus, linearibus, obtusis. Flores racemosi, flavi. 

9. Pentadtnamis incana. 

" On sand-hills with Crotalaria Sturtii.'' D. Sturt. 
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Herba erecta, ramosa, sericeo-incana. Folia alterna, teraata; petiolo elongato, tCTetiusculo, 
foliolo tenninali longiore vix unciali. Kacemi multiflori, erecti ; pedicelli subsequantes calycem. 
Bracteolffi subulate, infra apicem pedicelli, basin calycis attingentes. Calyx 5-fidus ; laciniis acutis 
tubum fiequantibns. Corolla flava, calyce plus duplo longior. Vexillum explanatum, basi absque 
auriculis sed callo in unguem decurrenti ibique barbato auctum. Carina infra medium gibba pro 
receptione baseos styli. Staminum antherEB majores lineares, basi vel juxta basin afiBxae; 5 minores 
ovate, incumbentes. Ovarium lineare, pubescens. Stigma terminale, obtusum. Legumen 
immaturum incanum, stylo e basi arcuata porrecto terminatum, calyce subemarcido subtensum. 

"In the collection of the plants of his last expedition, presented to the British Museum by Sir 
Thomas Mitchell, there is a plant which seems to belong to the genus Pentadynamis, which is 
probably, therefore, one of the species of Vigna, described by Mr. Bentham. 
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[PlATR 11.] 



THE SWEET TRICHOPIL. 



(TBICHOPILIA 8UAVIS.) 



A stove Epiphyte, from Central Amebioa, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



i^ectffc e^sxutttt. 



THE 8WBBT TRICHOPIL.— Paendo-bulbs thin, oblong, 
obcordate, one-leaved. Leaves broad, oblong, wavy, 
leathery, nearly seesUe. Peduncles about 2-flowered 
Petals linear, nearly straight lap very large, S-lobed. 
wavy, crisp, closely rolled up at the base, suddenly inflated 
upwards. Hood of the column 3-lobed, with all the lobes 
fi:^ged, the middle one being the narrowest. 



TBICHOPIU A SUA F/5.— Pseudo-bulbis tenuibus oblongis f 
obcordatis roonophyllis, foliis latis oblongis undulatis ' 
coriaceis .subsessilibns, pedunculis sub-bifloris, petalis I 
linearibus rectiusculis, labello maximo bilobo undulato j 
crispo basi arctd convoluto snrsum abrupt^ ventriooso 
cuculli trilobi laciniis omnibus fimbriatis intermedii 
angustiore. 



Trichopilia suavis : Su/prtL p. 44, no. 70. 



A MONO the Vandeous Orchids, that is to say among the Orchids having waxy pollen-masses on 
a well-defined gland, and usually with a caudicle in addition, stands conspicuous, a group which 
we have elsewhere named Brassids, comprehending the genera Oncidium, Odontoglossum, Brassia, 
Cymbidium, and many more. (See Vegetable Kingdom, p. 181.) 

It is among these genera that the genus Trichopil is stationed, and well defined by its four pollen- 
masses at the end of a long wedge-shaped caudicle, its convolute free lip, and the remarkable hood 
of the column, divided, in the species hitherto seen, into three unequal lobes. Helda, which is 
nearest it, has a flat lip with a distinct fleshy hypochil, and a fringed, not hooded, anther-lid. 

It is not improbable that many more Trichopils lurk in the forests of Central America than we 
have any actual knowledge of. To the Cork-screw Trichopil (IV. tortiUs), so named on account of 
the spiral form of the petals, a second species, from Mexico, was some years since added by Messrs. 
fiichard and Galeotti, with narrow stem-like pseudo-bulbs, and large solitary yellow flowers, under 
the name of Tr, GaleotUana. The plant now figured forms a third ; and a fourth, still unnamed, has 
flowered with Sir Philip Egerton. 

For the opportunity of publishing a coloured plate of this, the Sweet Trichopil, we are indebted 
to B. S. Holford, Esq., whose specimens reached us a few weeks sinoe in admirable condition. It 
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had also been flowered about the same time by Mrs. Lawrence and Mr. Loddiges. Its broad thin 
pseudo-bulbs and large leathery leaves wiU distinguish it when not in flower, and have led to tiie 
confusion of it with the large-flowered Tooth-tongue, Odontoglonsum grande. The flowers emit the 
most delicate odour of Hawthorn. They are, when well grown, fall five inches in diameter, delicate 
in texture, nearly white, with a few slight stains of red on the sepals and petals, and a great convolute 
lip richly spotted with clear rose, which, it seems, becomes, in the bright natural climate of the species, 
a rich and brilliant red. 

The cultivation of the plant is exactly that of Lycaste Skinneri, and similar terrestrial Orchids. 
This has been well described in the JcmmcU of the Horlicultural Society, vol. v. p. 14. 

"It should be recollected that no plants can exist for any very great length of time without rest, 
and that rest is induced in a tropical climate by drought, in the same way as low temperature in our 
own country suspends vital energy : therefore Orchids must be subjected to the usual seasonable changes 
of rest and activity. Eest is induced by withholding moisture from their roots, and partly from the 
air,. and this state of things may be considered to represent their winter. Spring should be imitated 
by gradually reviving vital energy by increase of moisture, first to the atmosphere, and afterwards to 
the roots or soil, accompanied by a proportionate increase of temperature: this period of their 
growth should be very slow. Summer must be represented by a greater increase of both heat and 
moisture ; partial shade should also be resorted to, to bring the energy of the plant into full force. 
And lastly, an autumn must be created to bring about maturity, by gradually reducing the quantity 
of both heat and moisture, until the plants are again brought to a fit state for repose. The first and 
last stages should be of but short duration, and require caution, otherwise much mischief may be 
done to the plants. 

" By growing Orchids in the mean instead of the maximum of heat and moisture, they wiU not 
make such rapid growth; but they wiU become more robust and healthy, and be less liable to 
receive injury from sudden transitions, either of heat, drought, or moisture, in the atmosphere. 

"The temperature of the house can only with certainty be kept regular by night, particularly in 
summer -, therefore the fire should never raise the heat of the principal house higher than 60°, 
and about five degrees less should be maintained where the plants are in a less excitable state : but 
as the days lengthen, so the temperature may rise ; yet it should if possible never range higher than 
75° by night in summer; it wiU occasionally, however, be higher in very warm weather, and should 
be counteracted as much as possible by evaporation and ventilation by night, and by both, as well as 
by shading, by day.'' 
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[Plats 12.] 

THE MAGNIFICENT MEDINILL 

(MEDINILLA MAQNIFICA.) 



An evergreen stove Shmb from Java, belonging to the Natural Order of Melastomads. 



THE MAGNIFICENT MEDINILL.— An evergreen erect 
hjuh, perfectly smooth in every pMt, with compressed 
4-winged branches, setose at the nodes. Leaves opposite, 
leathery, obovate-oblong, cordate, somewhat stem- clasping, 
suddenly pointed, triple-nerved below the middle, and 
with pinnate ribs at the base. Panicles terminal, long, 
pendulous, with whorled branches. Bracts very large, 
bright rose-colour, in whorls of 4, many-nerved, deciduous. 
Flowers decandrous. 



MEDINILLA M A ONIPIOA. — (Sect. SarooplaewUia) 
ramis compressis tetrapteris ad nodes setosis, foliis oppo- 
sitis ooriaceis glabris sessilibus obovato-oblongis cordatis 
subamplexioauUbus cuspidatis infra medium triplinerviis 
pone basin pinnato-costatis, panicuUs terminal ibus elon- 
gatis pendulis, ramis vertidllatis, bracteis maximis colora- 
tis quatematis multinerviis deciduis, floribus decandris. 



MediniUa bracteata of the Gardem, but not of Blume, 



T^HE genus Medinill^ founded originally by M. Ghtudichaud^ upon a shrub from the Marianne Islands, 
has become known in Grardens by the introduction of the Showy and the Ked-leaved species 
( jf. speciosa and etythrophyUd) ; the former, a plant of striking beauty ; the latter, much less remarkable 
in appearance. These two may be taken as good examples of the genus generally, some of which are 
among the handsomest shrubs of the Malay Archipelago, while others would be passed by without 
notice. Many species have been made known by Dr. Blume, and other Dutch naturalists. They 
seem all to inhabit the islands of Asia within the tropic, and to require a damp forest climate. Blume 
says that he has seen some of them climbing up the trunks of trees to the height of from 60 to 80 
feet. He adds that they have a mucilaginous bark, which, stripped of its epiderm, is employed by the 
Malays for poultices, in dislocations and tumours, and that the subacid leaves are, in Celebes, boiled 
with fish. 

The species now before us was imported from Java by Messrs. Veitch, and gained one of the 
large medals of the Horticultural Society, early in the present spring. By some error it was called 
MediniUa bracteata^ a name to which it has not the slightest daim; the plant once so called by 
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Dr. Blume, and now before us, not being even a member of the genus, but having been separated by 
the learned Dutchman himself as a Dactyliote. {Museum Bot Lugd, Bat,, p. 18.) It is a poor 
insignificant thing, not worth cultivation. This, on the contrary, is one of the most noble-looking 
plants in India. Its massive leaves are nearly a foot long, and 4 or 5 inches broad, of a firm leathery 
texture, and of the richest green. From the ends of the branches hang down panicles, from 15 to 18 
inches long, of rich glossy rose-coloured flowers, with purple petals and large many-ribbed bracts of 
the richest and clearest pink. Of the efifect thus produced, the accompanying figure gives a correct, 
and in no degree exaggerated, illustration; it however only shows the lower part of a panicle — all 
that the page can be made to contain. 

It is strange that so noble a form of vegetation should have escaped the acute eyes of the Dutch 
botanists ; and yet we must conclude that it has done so, for no trace of it appears among the five 
or six-and-twenty species they have published. It certainly belongs to the section to which Blume 
gives the name of Sarcoplacuntia, well characterised by a short truncate calyx and fleshy placentee ; 
in fact is very nearly allied to the Showy MedinUl {M, speciosa) itself. That such a plant as this 
should have remained unnoticed in an island so much explored as Java, is one of the best illustrations 
that could be produced of the inexhaustible richness of vegetation in the Malay forests. 

What the true cultivation of this Medinill should be, can hardly be said to have been ascertained. 
Messrs. Veitch, we believe, have treated it as a hardy stove or warm green-house plant. According 
to Dr. Blume the species are mostly mountain plants {RumpAia, vol. i. pp. 11. &c.), and Eeinwardt 
places Melastomads generally in such places. Speaking of the forests above 3000 feet in 
elevation above the sea, the latter author says : — "The singular Pitcher-plant here, hangs down from 
the lofty branches, and the broad and elegantly divided fronds of a beautiful Fern, the Dipteris, rise 
upon their slender stems. This elevated situation is more particularly characterised by the different 
kinds of laurels which here predominate, Java is especially rich in laurels, as well as in figs ; these, 
with some Eugenias and other Myrtaceous plants, with a very large Gardenia, perpetually in flower, 
cover everywhere the highest spots in the mountains of India, associated with tall Melastomas, 
Bhododendrons, Magnolias filling the air with their fragrant perfume, and several sorts of oak. 
Intermixed with these. Orchids constantly prevail, and in great variety. It is only where the forest of 
laurels ceases, and the summit of the mountains becomes narrower and can no longer retain a covering 
of vegetable mould, when the air becomes more rarefied and colder, at an elevation of more than 
7000 feet, that the appearance of the forest trees changes.'^ — {Journal of the Horticultural Society , 
vol. iv. p. 232.) 

Hence we may infer that the climate which suits the Pitcher-plant and the Java Rhododendron, 
will also be that adapted to the Medinills. 
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GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL 
MEMORANDA. 



84. Acacia maceadenia. Benikam. A fine New 
Holland greenhouse bush, with hard green smooth cun^ed 
phyllodes eiglit or nine inches longj and iimnmerable zig-zrig 
spikes of yellow heads. Flowers in March. {Fig. 33.) 

An upknown Correspondent Bignin|^ himaeifT. D.^ Pembroke, mnt 
ue living specimens of tlim iti March lost, intimAting Uiat it ha^d been 
raised from South Australian «eeds received from Drumniond in 184", 
It i^ certain jy the same plant aa waa found by Sir Thomas MitchelJ in 
his joumey to the Victoria River, occupying tlie twda of piTera, and 
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formiog bashes ten or twelve feet high. It is very haDclsome where there is room for it, its long narrow sabre-shaped 
phyllodes ( leaves) having a bright colour and firm texture, and bending downward gracefully from singularly flexuose 
branches. The inflorescence is similarly zig-zag, much shorter than the leaves, and often forms an entangled mass of 
branches each of which is terminated by a yellow head about as large as the seed of the Sweet Pea. 

85. Cephalotaxus Fortuni. Hooker. A fine, and probably hardy coniferous shrub, with long, 
narrow, deep-green distichous leaves ; from the north of China. Introduced by Messrs. Standish 
of Bagshot. (Fig. 34.) 

In the absence of a weU-grown plant, little or nothing can be said of tills tree, save that it is stated by Mr. Fortune to 
grow to a height of from 40 to 60 feet. Its branches are probably spreading or drooping, obscurely streaked or furrowed, 
distichous, pale brown, slender. Leaves quite distichous, alternate or opposite, close together, 3 to 4 inches long, linear, 
tapering a little at the base, much and gradually acuminate, one-nerved, dark full green above, paler beneath. A pUnt 
in the Bagshot Nursery stood in the open air during the last winter, without being in the least injured. As It increases 
from cuttings as readily as the common yew, and grows freely, we may expect to see this rare tree soon become 
common. — Botanical Magazine^ t 4499. 

86. Galanthus plicatus. Bieberatein. A charming hardy bulb, from the Caucasus. Flowered 
m the G}arden of the Horticultural Society in March 1850. 

This beautiful Snowdrop, although long cultivated in gardens, is hardly known to the public There appears to be no 
doubt as to its specific difference from the common species, its leaves being very much broader, and, as it were, phuted, 
not flat, its flowers being larger, and the green on the petals far more conspicuous. In a horticultural point of view it is 
a much finer thing than the old Snowdrop, just as hardy, and as easily managed. — Joum, Ht^t. Soc^ Vol. v. p. 1 38. 
With a figure. 

87. Ceebus Twkediei. Hooker, An erect, round-stemmed, furrowed Cactus, covered with 
stiff spines, from among which arise handsome curved narrow orange tubular flowers, each almost 
3 inches long. From Buenos Ayres by Messrs. Lee and Co. Flowered at Kew, in September, 
1849. 

About 1 foot to 1 4 foot high, and 1 inch in diameter, of a very glaucous green hue, simple, but increasing readily by 
ofisets at the base. The shape is cylindrical, very slightly tapering upwards, numbered with many, about sixteen, 
moderately deep furrows perfectly straight, the ridges obtuse and even (not tuberded). Spine-tufts on the ridges close 
together, oval, with brown wool Spines many in each tuft, four or five stouter than the rest, white, blotched with 
brown ; of the stout ones three or four (half to three-quarters of an inch long) are nearly erect ; a solitary stout one 
together with the other lesser ones, which are white, generaUy, all point downwards. Flowers rich orange-crimson, 
numerous, from the side of the stem, 3 inches long, curved upwards, the mouth oblique. Calyx-tube funnel-shaped, the 
scales remote, subulate, oppressed, lower ones ciliated with white hairs. Petals small, scarcely longer than the teeth of 
the calyx, acute. Stamens lying against the upper side of the tube, and there much longer than the flower ; lower ones 
scarcely protruded. Anthers deep purple. — Botanical MagazinCy t 4498. Will probably be a good breeder. 



Introduced by Messrs. 



88. JuNiPEEUS SPILEBICA. Au evergreen tree from the north of China. 
Standish and Noble. (Fig. 35.) 

/. tpkaerica ; arfoorea, foliis onmibus squameeformibus quadrifariis obtusis dorso fove& circulari notatis, ramulis 
gracilibus tetragonis obtusis, galbulis sphaBrids glaucis breviter peduncuktis. 

Found in the north of China by Mr. Fortune, who describes it as a tree 30 to 50 feet in height. The young branches 
are four-cornered, blunt, and usually more slender than in the accompanying flgure. All the leaves are minute, scaly, 
with a circular pit at their back. The fruit is quite round, about as large as the ball of a pocket pistol The species differs 
from J. chinensiB apparently, in not having any adcular leaves, and very decidedly in the size and form of its fruit, which 
is twice as large as in that species, and not at all depressed at the end, but very regularly q[>herica]. 



Imported by Messrs. 



89. QuEBCUS INVBESA. An evergreen Oak, from the north of China. 
Standish and Noble. (Fig. 36.) 

Q. invena ; sempervirens, ramis tomentosis, foliis ooriaceis obovatis petiolatis cuspidatis obtusis nunc apice serratis 
supra fflaberrimis subtus glauco-tomentosis, glandibus spicatis obovatis cupulA brevi tomentosft squamulosft multo 
longionbus. 
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From specimens of this fine oak sent to Messrs. Standish and 
Noble by Mr. Fortune, we presume that it forms a tree with the 
habit of the Evergreen Oak. The leaves are deep green, covered 

with a short glaueouti du^ ii ^m tiiL- LiJ:juL^i>t.idc'} but 411 ite SiiiimtLb an J 
bhining on the ii^jper i tliey m*q always tontrueted into a sliort bliirit 
cusp at tilt point, where diej- are also Bometimt^ Beiiated. The cups 
of the HconiB aiu much like those of the Everpi-cen Oiikj but the 
aci>rria are wider at the ujiper than at tlm lower end. The tuale 
fiowers are pi^dueed &t tlie tinda of the aanit' branches as carry the 
femalefl, but are much id ere conipaotly amuiyi.-d, fiimjing Umg downy 
tftilfl. The inflorescence comnstB of many sneb hranches produced at 
the pyiuts of the shoots. The female flowers are tolerably regularly 
sessile iu threes, 

90, QuERcus SCLEBOPHYLLA. An evergreen Oak 
fram the north of Cliinaj sent by Mr. Fortune to 
Messrs, Standish and Noble, (Fig, 37.) 

^ stltrophylla; eetniiervirenflj ramis glabris, foliis petiolatis 
coriaceis gtabris acuminati^ obtusis ulu'a medium gross^ Herratis 
supra lecvibus subtus glauco-pubeseenttbus, glaudibus i^picatis pubes- 
eentibus sphi£iriei« paulo ultra cupuLatu protrusisj cupulis tomeutosia 
aqoamia etcvatis ijuam tuberculatia, 

A much finer uak than tbe lasit, wjth a verjr peculiar aspect. . 
Some of tbe leaves aro sU incheti long and nearly three iiicbea broftd ; 
tlieir texture is that of a Spanish Chestnyt, but tbicter \ their colour 
rich bright greeti on tbe upper aide^ and gkucons with tine down on 
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the under side. The spikes of the fruit are 3 or 4 inches long, very compact, with small downy acorns almost 
enclosed within yery tomentoee caps, the scales of which are large, distinct, and so much elerated as almost to giro the cups 
the appeanmce of being covered with soft warts. A very ftne thing. 

91. LiESLiA G&ANDis. An Orchidaceous Epiphyte, with very large nankeen-colonred flowers. 
A native of Bahia. Flowered in May with M, Morel, of Paris. (Fig. 38.) 




L, ffrandii ; caole davato monophyllo, folio ooriaceo basi latins peduncolo bifloro basi spathaceo longiore, floribus 
subhorizontalibos, sepalis lanceolatis reflexis, petalis late-lanceolatis denticnUto-crispis convexis labello parallelis et 
panlo longioribus, labello membranaceo venoso nudo undulato trilobo : laciniis lateralibos drca columnam convolntis et 
multo longioribus. 

The accompanying Figure, the natural size, was taken from a flower received from Mens. Morel, along with a sketch 
of the leaf and stem. It is a plant with all the habit of a Cattleya, but the pollen-masses are 8, not 4. The stem appears to 
narrow to the base, as in Cattleya maxima ; the leaf is represented as being firm, stiff, and rather broader at the base than 
the point The flowers grow in pairs, on a peduncle issuing from a spathe, as in the species just named. The sepals and 
petals are nankeen-coloured ; the lip white, washed with rose at the base in the inside, with purple veins, and a pure white 
border. The nearest affinity of this curious thing is with the Leelias Perrinii et majalis. 

92. Cyanotis vittata. Lindley. {alihs Tradescantia zebrina, of Gardens,) A trailing Mexican 

stove perennial belonging to the Natural Order of Spiderworts (Commelinacese.) 

It has handsome striped purple and grey leaves ; but its flowers are insignificant. The stems, which are much 
branched, lie prostrate, or hang down from the shelf on which the plant is placed, and are of a deep rich purple ; the 
leaves have the same colour, but are striped with a greenish grey, and when fresh are exceedingly pretty ; on which 
account the plant is a favourite for covering rough unsightly places in hothouses. The flowers are violet-coloured ; they 
appear for a long time, one after the other, frt>m within a couple of terminal bracts, or spathes, of which one is shaped 
like the ordinary leaves, except being sessile ; the other is much shorter, and boat-shaped. The stamens bear a tuft of 
jointed hairs in the middle, protrude beyond the tube of the corolla ; the anthers are transversely linear, or almost 
cre8cent-shi4;>ed, with a small cell on each horn. — J<n»m, Hart, 8oc., Vol v. p. 1 39. 

93. CuPANiA CuNNiNGHAMi. Hooker, {alias Stadtmannia australis, Cunn,) A stove tree, 

belonging to the Natural order of Soapworts {Sapitidacea), with panicles of small green flowers. 

Introduced, in 1825, to the Eoyal Botanic Grardens, Kew, from Australia. Flowers in the spring. 

Most visitors to the great stove of the Royal Gardens, Kew, are attracted to a lofty shrub or tree among the Palms, 
exceeding many of them in height, with large pinnated leaves, and the young branches clothed with rusty down ; it 
flowers in the spring, and is succeeded by large clusters of orange-coloured downy fruit This is the plant here 
mentioned. It is a native of New Holland, on the north-east coast, near the tropic, and was discovered by Allan 
Cunningham, who speaks of it in his notes as a << tree 30—40 feet high, found in dark woods at Five Islands district, and 
on the banks of Hastings at Port Macquarrie, and Brisbane in Moreton Bay." It is a noble pUnt, with handsome 
foliage and fruit, but rather insignificant flowers, and of too lofty growth for ordinary cultivation. — Botanical Magazine, 
t. 4470. 
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94. Symplocos japonica. Be Candolle, {alias 
S. lucida, ZiwcarinL) A hardy (?) evergreen 
shrubj from Japan, belongiEg to the nataral order 
of Sapotads, Kowers in small, pale yellow dusters. 
Introduced by Mesisrs. Standish and Noble. 
(Fig. 390 

Thia IB said to f^ruw m Japan to tlie size of tJi€ Europeaii 
Afib-trec, m-ith A close liead : or to become a copitice-bush 
£0 fetl high. The Japanese eaJl it Furoggi. Thunbcrfr 
took U for A mjrtle ! It is much used by tbe Japanese for 
decorating tbe Bhrines of iJieir Idols, foe wbiuh its evergr^n 
habit renders it suitsble. Whether or not it la lmr(]y is 
unccrtflin ; accor^lhig to Sitbold, it grows nnturalLy in the 
southern provinces of Jspan along witti true Laurels, 
Terebinths, Magneliaaj and BucktliornB. 

95, EiiAPONTicuM ACAULE* Be Candolle. {alius 
C^Tiara acaulis, Lhuucm i alih CvTiara humilJSj 

alia^ Serratula acaulis^ Be Catidolk ; 
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alias Oestrums carthamoides^ Camni.) A fragrant tap-rooted perennial; native of Barbary, 
belonging to the Cynaraceous division of Composites, and said to have been introduced in the year 
1799; now lost. (Fig. 40.) 

The author of a Diary of a Tour in Barbary, as quoted in the Chtrdener*t CkrarUcle, speaks thus of the present plant :— 
** The ur was filled with the aroma of a multitude of Toffs, which the Bedouin children had gathered for us. I know no 
European flower which I could put in comparison, as regards odour, with this seemingly insignificant Thistle ; and here 
in Tunis, where kind Nature seems to have created it in such abundance, in order to oyerpower the pestiferous 
exhalations of the town, I have become too fond of it not to say a few words about it. One or two days after our arrival 
in Tunis, F — brought me a very ugly flower, a sort of vegetable polypus, as it were, which had ndther leaves nor stalk, 
nor, as I supposed, smell. For want of a stalk it was stuck on the end of a small twig. Almost offended at the 
imputation against my taste, implied by F — ^'s offering me so ugly a thing, I paid no attention to his present, but let it lie 
on the chimney-piece. Often, however, as I passed the spot I perceived a delicious odour, and in vain inquired where were 
the concealed beds of Violets or Mignonette from which it proceeded. Neither F — nor T — could give me any 
information on the matter. The perfume, meanwhile, grew stronger and stronger every day, and* with it grew ray 
amazement at the phenomenon. It was my despised Thistle which diffused its incomparable fragrance over the whole 
room. I found it limp and faded lying under a heap of newspapers ; I took it up, and pulled out the pointed 
twig that had been thrust into its tender heart, entreated its forgiveness for having so mistaken its worth, laid it 
into a saucer of water, and behold, it did forgive me ; for its shrivelled florets expanded themselves again, and sent 
forth their fragrance more abundantly than ever. It is now the season when they are in bloom, and they stretch their 
heads by hundreds out of the earth ; for they grow so close to the ground that one must actually dig them out, to get the 
flower entire. The exquisite perfume of this Thistle is universally acknowledged, for many fragrant essences are 
prepared from it.'' This is evidently the plant described by Desfontaines, under the name of Cynara acaulis, and we 
reproduce his figure of it, in the hope that it will lead to its re-introduction. He says that it is called Tafoa, that its 
heads are yellow, that its flowers smell like the Farnese Acacia, the sweetest of Italian plants, that its root is eatable, 
and that the Moors employ the plant to keep moths off their clothes (ad vermes vestimentis fugandos). 

96. CatJiTANDba beevipes. BentAam. A stove shrub from Brazil, with clusters of pink mimosa- 
like flowers, appearing in October. Belongs to the Leguminous Order. Sent to Kew by 
M. Van Houtte. 

A branching shrub, 4 to 5 feet high. Leaves double, each portion oblong, very closely pinnated with small linear- 
oblong, acute leaflets, and these generally drooping. Heads of flowers on short peduncles from the axils of the leaves, 
few in each head. Corolla, yellow, four-deft Stamens six times as long as the coroUa, very slender, pale red or rose- 
colour. A pretty shrub which grows luxuriantly in the warm stove, if potted in light loam mixed with leaf mould. 
Being a dry, fibrous-rooted plant, it requires to be freely suppUed with water. With a little attention to tying up and 
pruning, it may be made a compact, handsome bush. When in flower it is highly ornamental, its bright red tufts 
contrasting strongly with the delicate green foliage. It is readily increased by cuttings, which should be planted under 
a bell-glass and placed in bottom heat. — Botamicdl Magasine, t 4500. 

97. Galphimia glauca. Cavanilles. A Mexican hothouse Malpighiad, with handsome 

glaucous foliage, and an abundance of gay yellow blossoms. Introduced by the Horticultural 

Society. Flowers in the autumn and early winter. 

A beautiful shrub, easily kept in the form of a bush. The leaves are a deep bluish green, ovate, obtuse, glaucous on 
the underside, and furnished with a pair of glands on the ed^ near the base. The flowers, which are golden yellow, 
appear in close terminal racemes, between 3 and 4 inches long in strong plants. Each has five distinct petals, with almost 
exactly the form of a trowel. Grows freely in a mixture of loam and sandy peat, and is easily increased by cuttings of 
the half-ripened young shoots. It requires to be kept rather dry for a few months, and afterwards, during the growing 
season, to be freely supplied with moisture both to tiie roots and in the atmosphere. — /(mm. Hort. Soc., Vol. v. p. 139. 
With a figure, 

98. Ternstromia sylvatica. CAammo and SchlechtendahL An evCTgreen Mexican greenhouse 

shrub, of no beauty, with greenish sweet-scented blossoms. Belongs to the Natural Order of Theads. 

Flowered at the Apothecaries' Garden, Chelsea, in February. 

Not unlike a Sweet Bay, but more spreading. Leaves narrow, oblong, bluntly acuminate, deep green on the upper, 
very pale on the under side, perfectly smooth. The flowers grow singly on short curved stalks, and are quite hidden 
among the leaves. They are of the pale, dull, greenish purple of Magnolia fuscata, and quite destitute of beauty. When 
fresh gathered they have a very agreeable hawthorn-like scent.— /(mm. H&ii, Soc., Vol, v. p. 141. 
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99. Dendeobium crepidatum. A beautiful species from the Indian Archipelago, with slender 
erect stems, and pink white and yellow flowers. Blossomed with E. S. HoUbrd, Esq., March 1850. 
(Fig. 45.) 

2). crepidfUum ; canlibus teretibus erectis, foliis . . . , floribuB geminia, sepalis petalisqne oblongis obtusis firmis, 
labello oblongo integro subsinuato obtuso lateribus erectis intus levisBime pubesoente basi utrinque plicato-venoso, 
comu brevi obtuso. 

Although we haye an imperfect knowledge of this extremely pretty plant, we are able to state that it is perfectly 
. distinct from all others. It first came to us in a letter from Mr. Bassett, Gardener to R. S. Holford, Esq., and 
afterwards the whole plant was transmitted by that gentleman s orders. The leaves however were absent, and the 
flowers much faded. It has slender erect stems ; and the flowers, which are white, tipped with delicate pink, but deep 
yellow in the middle of the lip, appear in pairs as in 2). Pierardi and its allies. They have a very firm texture, more 
like that of a Lycaste than a Dendrobe, and are about as lai^e as those of D, adwncvm. The lip has 

a peculiar fomi vory nmeh like that of the old- .^' A faahioaed alippera, wliich, without a hollow for the 

foot, were merely latched round ihe iustep. ^ 



1^ 



/ 




In order to asaist the reader in distin- ^i^^i^^^W!!W!^^^9'^ gniahing tliis from some of the less known 
species of Dendrohej the accompanyliig ''^'^'^^^^^^fi,^'^^'^ figures have been added, vj^. Fig. 41, flower 

and magmfied lip of the Snow-white Den- drobe (i>. candidum, Lmdl. in Bot. Reg. 1838, 

misc. no. S^ ; Fig. 42, a flower of the Revolute Dendrobe (D. revoltUvmy Lindl. in Bot. Reg. 1840, misc. 110) ; Fig. 43, 
Flower and magnified lip of the Green-centred Dendrobe (i>. meiochlorumy LindL in Bot. Reg. 1847, 1 36) ; Fig. 44, 
Flower and magnified lip of the Egerton Dendrobe, (i>. ^gerUmus, LindL in Bot. Reg. 1847, t. 36.) 

100. Beachysema aphyllum. Hooter. An ugly leguminous bush from Swan Kiver, with 
winged leafless steins, and crimson flowers, not in cultivation but figured from New Holland materials. 
—Bot. Mag., t. 4481. 

101. IsoLOMA BREViFLOBA. (tf^io* (Jesuerabreviflora, i^fwK^; d^*a*QesneriaSeemanni, fiiwier.) 
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A fine hot-house Gesneraceous plants with long whorled shaggy racemes of scarlet spotted flowers. 
Native of Panama. Blossoms in October at Kew. 

A very handflome, copiouB-floweriog, and bright coloured species, approaching nearest to O, long^folia, but differing 
much in the form of the leaves and in the limb of the corolla. It was discovered by Mr. Seeman, at Panama. Stem 
two feet or more high, simple, rather stout below, nearly terete, villous with spreading hairs, as is almost every part of 
the plant Leaves opposite and temate, the lower ones large, broadly ovate, or sulM>bovate, on rather long petioles, 
coarsely serrate, acute, rather than acuminate ; upper ones gradually smaller and more tapering to a point, all obtuse 
at the base. From the whorls of the upper floral leaves, the hiury peduncles appear &sciculato-verticiIlate, longer than 
the petioles, and the uppermost ones longer even than the leaves, single-flowered. Calyx shallow, cup-shaped, with five 
nearly regular, acute, spreading lobes. Corolla very villous, bright brick red, a little inclined to orange. Tube nearly 
cylindrical, short, tapering, orange at the base ; the limb of five, nearly equal, rounded segments, spotted with deeper 
red, and clothed with ghmduhtr hairs. Ovary roundish ovate, very villous, having at the base four conspicuous, hypo- 
gynous, broad glands, of which one is bifid. The rhizome of Gresneraceous plants is either in the form of a thick, fleshy 
round tuber, or consists of a number of fleshy scales, compacUy seated on an elongated axis, and, therefore, analogous to 
an underground surculoee stem. The rhizome of this species belongs to the latter form, resembling that of Oloxinia and 
AchimenOj and requiring the same kind of treatment. It will thrive in a mixture of light loam and leaf mould ; and, in 
order to^ start the roots, they should be placed in bottom-heat in a warm stove, taking care not to give much water till 
they have made some progress in growth. If, during the summer, they happen to be placed in a position fully exposed 
to the south, they will require to be shaded during the middle of the day. — Botanical Mcigasine, t 4504. The plant here 
spoken of under the name of Oeaneria Seemanniy is only a well-grown specimen of the Qtsnara brevijlcra, described in the 
Journal of the Horticultural Society, vol. iii., p. 165, (April, 1848.) It is one of the Isolomes which M. Decaisne has, with 
much reason, elevated to the rank of a genus, as haid Kegel, before him, under the name of KohJeria, Other Isolomes, 
are O. kmgifolia, Bot, Beg.yt 40,1842 ; O. Hondenns, Bat. Mag., t 4217 ; O.trifoltay ib^t 4342 ; O. mollit ; O. latiantha, 
Zuccarini ; O. tub^fiora^ Cav. ; and, perhaps, 0. verticUlatOy Gav. ; as M. Decaisne has pointed out in the Revue fforticole, 
3rd. Ser., vol. ii, p. 465. 

102. Clekodendeon Bethuneanum. Lowe. A fine stove Verbenaceous shrub, with the appearance 
of CI Kcemp/eri. Mowers crimson, in large panicles, produced in September, 1849, with Lucombe 
and Co. A native of Borneo. 

Each flower of this plant is exceedingly beautiful in itself ; peduncles, pedicels, bracts, calyx, corolla, the very long 
and graceful stamens, all are of the deepest crimson, while the two side lobes of the corolla have a purple spot near the 
base, and the upper lobe has a much larger white spot. The species has been named after Capt. Bethune, R.N., who 
brought it and several other fine pUnts from Borneo. When its flowering season is past, it does not lose all its charms^ 
for the crimson bracts and calyces remain, and the latter contain each a four-seeded berry of the richest blue colour. 
Although in its native country attaming a height of ten feet, it is one of those plants that flower readily when but of small 
nze, and confined in a pot. — Botanical Magazine, t. 4485. 

103. Tabern^montana longifloba. Bentham. A stove shrub of the order of Dogbanes 
(Apocynacece) with long white fragrant flowers and a green tube. Blossomed with Lucombe and Co. 
A native of Sierra Leone. 

The shrub has dose-pUoed, ample daric green foliage, and remarkably large white or pale cream-coloured flowers, 
diffusing a delicious aromatic fragrance, resembling that of doves. Dr. Vogel, who found the plant at Sierra Leone, 
speaks of the shrub as very handsome, with the aspect of a Citrus, and yielding a milky juice. Leaves elliptical, large, 
with a short point, and a short but dilated petiole, the veins diverging almost horizontally from the mid-rib. Pedundes 
erect, stout, each bearing about three large white flowers. Calyx lobes broadly oval, obtuse : at their base is a cirde of 
minute glanduhtr scales. Corolla with the tube twisted, 4 inches in length, swollen bdow the middle ; limb of five 
waved or reflexed ligulate lobes. This shrub requires a warm stove. It wiU thrive in a mixture of loam and peat soil, 
if placed so as to have the beneflt of bottom-heat, and watered and syringed freely during the summer ; but care should 
be taken that at no time (espedally during its season of rest) the moidd becomes saturated, for the soft and slightly 
succulent roots are apt to suffer if kept in too wet a state, while the plant indicates a cessation of growth.— -^otofitcaZ 
Magazine, t. 4484. 
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[Platb 13.] 

DOUBLE CHINESE PEACH TREES. 

(AMYGDALUS FEBSICA; FLOBE 8EMIFLEN0.) 



Hardy shruhi from China, fioiJth the habit of the Common Peach, 



rPHE Chinese and Japanese have long been known to possess several fine double varieties of the 
common Peach-tree. Such plants appear in their rude drawings^ among their embroidery^ and 
upon their paper hangings. Travellers talk of the exquisite beauty of these things when tortured into 
dwarfness. They are probably intended by Keempfer under the name of Prtmue Jlore rubra, and 
Pnmusjlore plena, of which last he says : "This is cultivated because of the beauty and abundance 
of its flowers. The older and more distorted or deformed it is, the more is it prized.^' Thunberg 
speaks also of a single white and a double red variety, adding that the Peach is cultivated everywhere 
in gardens, because of the beauiy qfitejhwere. 

Among the valuable and authentic Chinese drawings in the possession of the Horticultural Society, 
no doubt the finest collection in Europe, the following varieties may be readily distinguished : — 

1. Large semi-double Crimson; with flowers as large as a Sasanqua CameUia; very handsome, petals 
acute. 

2. Large semi-double Sose ; like the first, but the colour not deeper than that of a China Sose. 

8. Large semi-double Eed; with flowers as large and deep red as N9. 1, but with blunt petals, 
somewhat irregularly lobed. 

4. Small semi-double Eed; like the next, but of a deep rich rose colour; very pretty. 

5. SmaU semi-double White, with very round petals, not much longer than the stamens. 

When Mr. Fortune was sent to China by the Horticultural Society, he was particularly instructed 
to procure these things ; and the result has been the acquisition of the two beautiful varieties now 
represented; namely, a semi-double Ceimson, which is probably the first of the foregoing Ust, and 
a SBMi-DorBLE Whitb, which is not found there. These have now flowered in the Glarden of the 
Society, and prove to be great acquisitions. They have, in all respects, the habit of the common 
Peach tree, except that they are more excitable, in which respect they approach the Almond; and 
consequently they are better suited for forcing or for flowering under glass, than in the open air ; 
because, although hardy, they suffer from wet cold nights, which brown their flowers and ruin their 
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gay appearance. It is not improbable^ however^ that seedlings may be in time produced from them 
in which this precociousness will disappear; for^ being semi-donble^ it is to be expected that they 
will occasionally ripen fruit. 

That semi-double Peaches wiU fruit has been pointed out by Monsieur Jacques^ in the Journal of 
the Horticultural Society of Paris; and this writer adds the curious fact that the seedlings come true from 
seed. His experiment is thus detailed: /'In the autumn of 1845 I put in sand twelve stones of 
double Peach trees^ and I planted them iu March, 1846. By the end of May five only came up> and by 
the end of the year were from 16 to 18 inches high. In the spring of the following year I pinched 
off some of the lower branches, and the plants continued to grow at the same rate. Political events 
in the beginning of 1848 prevented my transplanting them; they, therefore, went on growing in the 
seed-bed. In the course of that year they became a yard and half and two yards high, and were 
pretty well covered with branches from top to bottom. On the 5th of April, 1849, four out of these 
five plants were covered with flowers all along the branches, and at ahnost every bud ; and the whole 
of the flowers appear to be the same as those of the common budded double Peach trees. Another 
interesting fact is, that this result had not to be waited for, for these shrubs were in full flower by 
the time they were three years old.'' 
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[PL4Tt U.] 



THE TWO-PETALLED BEGONIA. 

(BEGONIA DIPETALA.) 



A hothouie herbaceous plant from the East Indies, belonging to the order of Bbooniabs. 



fyj^tdXit diameter. 



TWO-PETALLED BEGONIA.— angJe-Btemmed, erect. 
Stem aod petioles quite smooth. Leaves obHqaely cordate, 
acuminate, doubly serrated, ciliated with soft qunes, 
hairy upon the upper dde, nearly smooth on the under ; 
not spotted. Flowers in loose few-flowered pendulous 
cymes. Petals 2, roundish, heart-shaped. Wings of 
fruit rounded, nearly equaL 



BEGONIA DIP^TilZJ.— Simplicicaulis, ereeta, caule 
petioliBque glabris, foliis oblique cordatis acuminatis 
duplicato-i^inuloso-eerratis supra pilosis immaculatis 
$ subtus glabris, cymis paudfloris laxis pendulis, petalis 2 
subrotundis cordatis, capsulee alis rotundatis subesqualibus. 



Begonia dipetala : Qrahom in £(fkmical JUagwdne, t. 2849. Loddiga^ Botamicdl OaUnet, 1 1730. 



rPHE genus Begonia is now taking in gardens the place which it deserves, for it is certainly one of the 
richest in brilliant colours, or variety of form ; and in the hands of good managers it is one of 
the most easily cultivated of all known genera. The blossoms too appear for the most part during 
the winter months^ and keep well when cut for the decoration of sitting rooms. 

But it must be confessed that among the many species now in cultivation, a large number are very 
incorrectly named, so that the whole business of arranging the genus, and reducing it to order, has 
stiU to be undertaken. The first step to a proper arrangement is the determination of what really 
constitutes a Begonia^ for the genus has now become almost as fall of diverse forms as the old Linnsean 
Orchis. As a first step to this it appears necessary to take into account the placentation, limiting the 
name Begonia to those, which, like that before us, have simple placente, and putting aside those with 
double placenta under the separate genus Diploclinium. {See Vegetable Kingdom^ p^ 319.) 

Among the species which wfll have to be referred to Begonia proper, if it is thus limited, is the 
present, which, although long since introduced, is by no means so well known, or so well figured as it 
deserves to be. The original figure in the Botanical Magazine does it little justice, and represents its 
leaves as being covered with the grey blotches which are so striking in some other species. Loddiges 
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says diat these blotches come only in young plants, «nd disappear on the old ones. But we have 
never been able to find thmn at all in the two-petaUed B^onia; on the contrary, the foliage has 
always that peculiar even tint represented in the accompanying plate. In £act the leaves are very 
neariy the same as in the pimpled B^onia {B. papulosa : Graham in Bot Mag. t. 2846*), which 
differs in little except the leaves having shorter and hairy petioles, and in there being four petals 
instead of two. 

The native country of this species is said to be Bombay ; but we have seen no wild specimens of 
the plant. In gardens it flowers all the year round, and must be r^arded as one of the most delicate 
and beautifuL 

Tlie spots on the leaves of some B^nias, and which have been said to exist here also, are caused 
by the presence of a stratum of air breath the q>iderm or skin; where the spots are missing, the 
green ceUs of the parenchym grow to the ends of tiiose of the epiderm, no air intervening. When 
examined with the microscope the cells of the colourless skin look exactly like empty honeycomb placed 
on the surfEice of the leaf, while that part of the skin which is green has no such iqppearance. If the 
spotted leaves are boiled, the spots swell up by the distension of the air beneath them, and then look 
exactly like brown blisters, t!ie green being changed to brown by the act of boiling. This would 
therefore seem to be an organic peculiarity of a very different degree of importance from mere 
peculiarity of colour, and one not likely to disappear. The history of the structure and its use is 
unknown. It is remarkable that it occurs only on the upper side of the leaves of B^onias, 
where there are no breathing pores (stomates), and never on the under side, whose stomates are laige, 
active and abundant. 

* This is a very differeot pUnt from B, papiUon of the Botanicil Register. 
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[Plate 15.J 

THE CERTANTES ODONTOGLOT. 

(0D0NT0GL08SUM CERVANTESII.) 

♦ — 

A Greenhouse Orchid, from Mexico. 



Specific e^axntttx. 



THE CERVANTES ODONTOGLOT.— Pseudobulbs ovate, 
angular. Leaves solitary, oblong, narrowed into a chan- 
nelled footstalk. Scape few-flowered. Bracts and sheaths 
membranous, acute, equitant, long. Sepals membranous, 
oblong-lanceolate, acute. Petals broader, somewhat 
unguiculate. Up sligfatlj cordate, ovate, acute, with a 
fleshy, cup-shaped, downy stalk, having in front a double 
tooth, and in advance of that a pair of long hairy 
processes. Column downy, with rounded ears. 



ODONTOGLOSSUM CERVANTESII; peeudobulbis ovatis 
angulatis, foliis solitariis oblongis in petiolum canalicu- 
latnm angustatis, scapo paucifloro, bracteis vaginisque 
membranaceis acutissimis equitantibus elongatis, sepalis 
membranaoeisoblongo-lanceolatis acutis, petalis latioribus 
subunguiculatis acutis, labello subcordato-ovato acuto 
unguiculato, ungue camoso cyathiformi pubescente autice 
bidentato medio tuberculato processubus 2 elongatis 
pilosis ante cyathum, columnss pubesoentb auiiculis 
rotnndatis. 



Odontog^oflsom Cenrantesii, La Ujont cmd Lexamc^ Orch, Mex, 2, S4 ; Botcmiedl Regitler, 1845, t 86. 



fTHEKE is probably not a group of Orchids the species of which are more generally beautiful than 
the white-lipped Odontoglots, of which this is one. They all agree in having the same habit, 
the same large, semi-transparent flowers, the same long membranous bracts, and the same delicacy of 
tint, varied by blotches of deep purple, or brown, or cinnamon. 

Of these one of the rarest is the subject of the present plate, of which we received a specimen 
from Mr. Loddiges in the spring of this year. Its natural locality is among the mountains in the . 
west of Mexico, whence we believe it was first brought by the late Mr. Barker's collector. In general 
it has a pale tinge of pink ; when wild it is said to be snow-white ; but in the state now represented 
it had gained a veiy distinct rose-colour, which greatly augmented its beauty. 

In many respects it is nearly related to the membranous Odontoglot (0. membranacetm), from 
which it differs in the following particulars : its flowers are more pink, and rather smaller, and the 
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lip is by no means spotted at the base; its petals are mach more acate; its lip is very slightly heart- 
shaped^ and quite acute at the point; the two firont teeth of the lip are very much longer and more 
hairy; and the concavity at the base of the lip has a much larger central tubercle. 

In addition to those two species the gardens now contain the following, which approach them 
very nearly^ and constitute the nucleus of the white-lipped group^ viz, : — * 

0. maxiUare. Flowers white ; the base of the sepals, petals, and lip equally stained with 
crimson, and a very large yellow appendage. 

0. rubescens. Flowers lilac ; the sepals narrow, and spotted with crimson all over ; the petals 
broad, and a little spotted near the base ; the lip with no spots at all. 

0. Bomi {dUiiS 0. Ehrenbergii; ali^ 0. acwmnatum). Flowers not half as large as the last; 
sepals green, spotted with crimson ; petals and lip pure white, the former only spotted 
with crimson at the base. 

0. steUatvm. Flowers much smaller than in the last ; both sepals and petals green and spotted; 
lip lilac in the middle, white at the edge, and strongly toothed. 

There are also some other species of the groups still to introduce from the west of Mexico, which 
are even finer than those now enumerated. 

It does not much signify in what kind of material this is grown, provided only that it be of such 
a nature as to detain damp, while water passes off freely and air replaces it. Fibrous peat and 
decayed leaves are among the best substances ; the management of such plants is more important. 
On this head Mr. Gfordon's directions are among the best we have. 

"Injury is often effected by a sudden rise of temperature by fire-heat in winter, while little 
or none is caused if the rise is occasioned by sun-heat; care should therefore be taken to guard 
against a rise of temperature by fire-heat, particularly in midwinter; rather suffer a depression 
of a few degrees of heat in very severe weather than use over-strong fires, which will over-dry 
the atmosphere, and, on the other hand, create too much moisture if water is supplied. Moisture, 
however, is by no means injurious to Orchids, provided they can part with it freely, but they are 
impatient of stagnant damp. 

" When in a dormant state they should receive no more moisture than is sujficient to prevent 
their leaves from shrivelling; hence many of the more tender kinds do much better on blocks 
of wood suspended from the roof, where they can part with the superabundant moisture freely, than 
in pots. Nature herself indeed sets us an example to follow in r^ard to moisture, for we find, 
where the atmosphere is saturated with moisture (and a truly moist atmosphere cannot exist without 
a corresponding amount of heat), that the Orchids climb the loftiest trees ; but, as the dimate 
becomes drier, so they descend, until at last they are to be found growing upon the surface of the 
ground or upon rocks in shady places. 
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104. BouPELLiA GRATA. Eookcr, A hothouse climbing plant from Sierra Leone, with 
large coarse white flowers. Belongs to the Dogbanes {Apacynacea). Introduced by Mr. Whitfield. 
(Kg. 46). 

This plant produces what is caUed ^ Creom-frait *' in Sierra Leone ; a name that has probably arisen from its 
yielding an abundance of cream-like juice when wounded. We should, however, be unwilling to put such a dainty in 
the mouth ; for it can hardly be destitute of the acridity for which its race is notorious. In the Botanical Magazine it 




is rGpreseute:! with ddicftt^ adow- 
whi{0, f^vy, slightly notched 
lobes to the corolla, Toaried with 
ten beautUlil lleah-i^lDured pro- 
cesses TtAwg up from the mouth. A 
plant, bo w^iror^ which wase]ihibtted 
by Mr, Colyer'a giydeii^r nt the 
June meeting of the Horttcultuial 
Society by no means justified the flattering account that had been giren of it ; for the flowers were great leathery bodies, 
not white, but dvty, like halfnMiled kid g^ores ; while the delicate flesh-coloured teeth prored to be ten huge, ugly, brown 
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tusks. It is difficult to imsgine a flower with % more iminTitiiig appeMWiee. As to the fragrMioe attribiitad to it, wis 
perceiyed nothing more than a sickly or at least by no means agreeable odoor. When compared with a Stephanote, or a 
Beaomcmtiay it shrinks into insignifioanoey notwithstanding the large size of the flowers. The following account of its 
habits is giren in the Botanieal MoffozUu, t 4466 : — *^ This handsome, climbing, shmbby plant, requires to be grown in 
a warm and moist hothouse. It is of free growth, and being a smooth dean-leayed plant, not subject to insects, is well 
adapted for a trellis, or to train up a pillar or rafter ; and it will also form a bushy plant grown in a pot, if supported 
by a wire trellis, or by neat stakes. Good fresh loam with a little leaf mould will suit it As it is a fkst grower, it 
requires water fredy during summer ; but care must be taken that the soil does not become stagnant It is propagated 
by cuttings, which strike root readily when placed under a bell-glass, and the pot plunged in bottom heat It appears to 
be a shy flowerer ; for although we have known it in cultivation for seyeral years, we hare not heard of its producing 
flowers, except in the collection above mentioned." 

105. Pentstemon azueeus. Bentham. A hardy herbaceous plant firom California. Flowers 
bright blue, very handsome. Belongs to the order of linariads {Scrophulariacea). Introduced by 
the Horticultural Society. 

A smooth, glaucous, erect peremual, about 2 feet high. Leaves linear-lanceolate, quite entire upon the stem, but 
near the root oblong and slightly heart-shaped at the base. Flowering raeemes about a foot long or rather less, slightly 
downy, with one short peduncle in the aul of each opposite bract, bearing from 1 to 2 flowers. The latter are rather 
more than an inch long, dear violet blue, much deeper in the limb than on the tube. This hardy perennial is stated by 
Mr. Bentham to have been gathered in the dry river beds of the Valley of the Sacramento. Hartweg wrote on his seed 
papers that it was a mountain plant It is very handsome as a border flower, but as its narrow foliage is not good, it b 
best grown among other species, such as Pelargoniums, &.c. — Jowm, H&rt, Soc. 

106. Begonia cinnababina. Hooker, A very handsome Bolivian greenhouse (?) plant with 
large nodding scarlet flowers. Introduced by Messrs. Henderson of Pine- Apple Place. 

Extremely handsome ; the contrast between the green stem and darker green leaves, with the deep bright red of 
the long and stout peduncles and stipules, together with the red or rather de^ large cinnabar-loured flowers, 
is very striking, and renders this the most desirable of aU the q>ecies for cultivation : add to which, it blooms very 
freely in an ordinary stove (I suspect it would do so in a greenhouse) and continues long in flower. Stem erect 
but zigzag, stout, succulent, pale green, slightly downy, as are the leaves and petioles. Leaves on rather short, 
stout, terete, green petioles, from four to six or seven inches long, obliquely ovate, (the young ones much plaited 
and edged with red,) lobed at the maigin and doubly serrated, the minute teeth red. Stipules ovate, membranaceous, 
acuminate, red. Peduncles a span and more long, rather stout, terete, deep and bri^t red, bearing a panicle of six 
large handsome flowers, which as well as the ovaries and pedicels and ovate bracts are rather pale red or deep 
cinnamon colour. The ultimate pedicels are temate, drooping, of which the central flower is male, the lateral ones 
female. — Bctamcal Magazmtj t 4483. 

The interior of the ovary not being described we are uncertain whether this is a true Begonia or not 

107. UBOPBDiirtc LDTDENH. Idndley. An extraordinary herbaceous orchid, with all the habit of 
the long-tailed Lad/s-slipper. Native of New Grenada. Introduced by Linden. . Flowered in May 
with M. Pescatore. 

This, which is the most remarkable of the terrestrial orchids yet known, is thus described in the OrchidaoetK 
LmdefUcmo!: This singular and magnificent plant grows on the ground in the little woods of the Savannah, in that 
elevated part of the Cordillera which overlooks the vast forests at the bottom of the Lake of liaracaybo, and situated on 
the territory of the Indians of Chiguari, at the height of 8500 feet. Sepals oval4anceolate, pale yellow, streaked with 
orange. Petals purple, orange at the base. The flower may be from fifteen to twenty inches long in its greatest 
diameter. Leaves thick and fleshy ; June 1843. The habit of this curious plant is exaetiy that of Cypripedinm insigne. 
The leaves are a foot long, blunt, unequally two-toothed at the point, shining, spotless, and longer tluoi the downy scape. 
The bracts are two, of which the exterior is spathaceous, compressed, blunt, coriaceous, and much longer than the inner. 
The peduncle is six inches long, downy and one-flowered. The upper sepal is ovate-lanceolate, and four inches kmg ; the 
lower are united into one of the same form, but rather wider. The petals are linear-lanceolate, extended into a long, 
narrow tail, and are probably eight or nine inches long, but in my specimens they are broken. The Up is of exaetiy the 
same form, but broader, and like the sepals is shaggy at the base. 

We learn from Mons. Pescatore that it has now produced two flowers with him, in his great coUeetion at the ChAteau 
of Celle St Cloud, near Paris. The sepals are i^te streaked with green, and more than 3^ inches long ; the petals and 
lip IhU 21 inches long, very velvety at the base, i^te streaked with green ; the tails have the colour of wine lees. 
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A handsome terrestrial 




108. Warrea bidentata. lAfidley; {aU^ W. Lindeniana, Hen/rey). 
Orchid from New Grenada, with the habit of Warrea tricolor. Flowers 
pale cream-colour, with a purple lip. Introduced by Mr. Rucker 
before 1844. (Fig 47, the Hp magnified.) 

This wen-marked speeiee was ariginaUy described in the Botanical Begitter for 
1844, at p. 76 of the misoeUaneoos matter. It has lately been reproduced in the 
Ckirdener^s Magagmt of Botaaiy, p. 177, under the new name of W. LindefUaaia. 
It is not a native of Peru, as is stated in that work, but was found by Mr. Linden 
^on the ground in the thick forests at the foot of the peak of Tolima, at the 
height of 4000 feet," as is stated in the On^idacea LindemawB, No. 96. It is 
said to have some pink in its flowers when wild, but that colour has not been yet 
observed in cultivation. The form of the lip, which is remarkable, is shown in the 
annexed cut 



109. Wareea Wailesiana. Lindley. A one-flowered Orchid, with little beauty. Flower 
cream-coloured, with a violet lip. Native of Brazil. Introduced by 
George Wailes, Esq. (Kg. 48, the lip magnified.) 

A fresh flower of this pretty species has been sent me from George Wailes, Esq., 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who received it from the late Mr. Gardner, it having been 
found by that lamented botanist in an excursion to the river Parahyba in search of 
HwUUya MeUagris. It appears, like that plant, to have a one-flowered scape, and 
is not a species of much beauty. The flowers, which smell of sweet peas, are 
cream-coloured, and about as Uurge as those of Warrea cyamea. The sepals are all 
somewhat reflexed, the lateral not being straighter than the rest ; the petals are 
also bent back, so that no arch can be formed over the column. The lip is tinted 
with delicate violet along the middle, is roundish, concave, wedge-shaped at the 
base, not at all lobed, but so turned upwards at the edges as to look as if it was 
ftimished with basal auricles. Its appendage consists of five slender radiating 

violet fingers, which are perfectly free from the lip except at their origin ; at the sides the edge of the lip is also 
furnished with a thin, linear, inflexed membrane. The column and pollen Tnanoes are those of W. diacdUr, — /oum. 
Hort, Soc., vol. iv. 

110. Wareea discoloe, Zindley. A one-flowered Orchid from Costa Bica: sepals and petaLs 
pale lemon-colour, tinged with purple; lip dull purple. Introduced by Mr. Warcsiewitz. (Kg. 49, 
the lip magnified.) 

A very distinct species, apparently one-flowered, the leaves, &c. of which I have not seen. [Mr. Bassett, the 
gardener to Mr. Holford, states that the habit is that of Hwndeya violacea^ the leaves, however, being only about 
5 inches long and 1 inch wide.] The sepals, which are 1^ inch long, are straw- 

ooloured, the lower straight, concave and deflexed, the upper erect, rolled back at ^X^T^'^^T""*"^-^ ^ 

the point, pressed close to the petals, and with them forming an arch over the 
column and lip. The petals are straw-coloured at the base, dull purple at the 
upper part The lip has a nearly circular outline, but is so concave as not to 
present that form until flattened ; it is slightly 3-lobed, of a deep, dull, velvety 
puiple colour, with, at the base, a roundish oblong yellow appendage, which 
adheres to the lip, and is divided at the edge into strong diverging teeth, five of 
which terminate so many distinct ribs. The column is yellow, shaggy in frvnt, 
with an anther sloping forward, and a subulate rosteL The pollen masses are 
four, plano-convex, in pain at the end of a broad, flat, thin caudide, furnished 
on either side with a lateral tooth. (A singular monstrosity here occurred 
in the two posterior pollen msssos, which had grown together into one by a narrow neck.) A remarkable species, the 
single flowers of which resemble a Lycaste, but their pollen-apparatus and lip-appendage are exactly those of Wanea. 
Upon this point it may be useful to explain that in Lycaste the caudide is subulate, and the lip-appendage a truncate 
plate near the middle lobe of the lip, while in Warrea the caudide is broad and flat, and the lip-appendage ribbed,- 
fringed, and stationed at the very base of the lip. — Jowm, HorU Soc., vol iv. 
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111. Ceanothtjs papillosus. Torrey'and Gray. A hardy Califoniian bnsh, with bright blue 
flowers, belongmg to the order of Rhamnads. Flowers in June and July. (Fig, 50.) 

An evergreen bush, covered with coarse hair and reainoiiB 
tubercles, in a wild state forming a compact mass of branches, 
in cultivation growing longer and weaker. Leaves small, deep 
green, narrow^blong, obtuse, with a single mid-rib, and numer- 
ous lateral veins, covered with down on the under side. Flowers 
in small roundish terminal stalked heads, bright blue as in 
C. azureus. — Joum. Hcrt. Soc. 

This has now been ascertained to be capable of bearing our 
London winters without protection. But in places exposed to 
the sun it suffers from frost much more than under a north 
wall or at the back of rock-work. Very pretty. 

112. Ceanothus rigidus. Nuttall. A hardy 
evergreen purple-flowered Califomian bush, belonging 
to the Natural Order of Rhamnads. Introduced by 
the Horticultural Society. (Fig. 51.) 

A stiff branching dark green evergreen bush ; said to grow 
4 feet high when wild. Young branches downy. Leaves 
small, truncate, spiny-toothed, subsessile, very shining and 
smooth on the upper side ; on the under pale and netted. This 
network is produced by numerous short' branching veins, in 
the inter^MMses between which are deep pits, reaching half 
through the parenchym, and each closed up by a dense ring 
of white converging hairs. Such pits are placed pretty gene- 
rally in a double row between each of the principal lateral veins. 
The flowers i^pear in small clusters or umbels at the end of 
very short spurs.. They are deep purplish violet, not blue, 
and leas showy than those of C. dentatus or C. papillosus. 
The species seems to be even more hardy than the two last- 
named sorts, for it has borne the winter uninjured and unpro- 
tected both in sunny and in northern aspects ; and, in fact, the 
specimens left unprotected are quite as healthy as those left 
under glass aU the winter. The only blossoms that have yet 
appeared were in a greenhouse. It seems as if, in the open 
air, the shrub would prove an autumnal flowerer. — Joum. 
ffort, Soc,, vol. V. 

113. DiPTERACANTHUS SPECTABILIS. Hoohf, A 

very fine herbaceous Acanthad from Peru, with deep 
purple blue flowers of large size. It requires a warm 
green-house, or stove. Flowers in August. Intro- 
duced by Messrs. Veitch and Son. (Fig. 52.) 

Sur W. Hooker states this to be unquestionably the kurgest 
flowered plant of the genus, if not of the order. It grows 2 
feet or more high, much branched, and erect Leaves nearly 
sessUe, ovate, acuminate, ciliated, slightly pubescent on the 
surface, rather strongly veined and reticulated. Flowers sessile 
or very nearly so, two together from the axils of the upper 
leaves, large, very showy ; more than two inches across. Calyx 
quite without bracts, deeply cut into 5 erect, subulate lobes, 
much shorter than the funnel-shaped curved tube of the corolla. 
The limb of the latter very large, purple-blue, veined, the 5 
lobes rounded, spreading, crenate, and somewhat waved at 
the margins. This is found to succeed in a temperature inter- 
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between that of the stOTe and greenhouse, and grows freely m any kind of light garden soil. Like many of the 
Acanthads, after floweaing, it becomes thin and naked. It propagates freely by cuttings. The young phmts 

should be kept in moall 
J^ pots duririg wiiit*?r, m^d re- 

^^ ceivf very little water. In 

the spripg they require to 
be sliifted into a largg pot, 
Tvbere they will eouii make 
rapid progresSj tiiid pro- 
duce % suceessioD of large 
fine blue fiowerik — BfAuni- 

114. Thiebaudia 

SCABKIUSCULA. Rum' 

boldi and Banpland, A 
greenJiouse evergreen 
bushj belonging to the 
order of Crunberries 
( Faecinfac06p) . Nati ve 
of New Grenada. Flow- 
ers crimson^ tipped with 
green. Flowered at Sjon 
in April (Fig, 53.) 

A very pretty spre&ding 
evergreen glinib with blen- 
der duwny braucbes, and 
broad oblqng a1 to oist cordate 
triple or quitituplo ribht;d 
leaves, slightly downy on 
tlie under side. Tbe Hciiv- 
crs appear at the ends of 
the branches^ in drooping 




cones 1^ inch long, composed of resinous, sliming, 
slightly downy, pink, membranous obLotig scales. 
The corolla is oblong, rather more tlian half an inch 
long, hair;)'j, rich crimson, with a clear green tip. 
The apeciea ia neai'ly related t<j T. bract^ataj and 
fitrobilifera, very fine Ghmbs still tn introduce, from 
which it di£rei*s in its hair}' 6owers and other cir- 
cumstances, T, pubes<^nS} another species with flow* 
vm in cones. Is a much larger plant, also with smooth^ 
not downy, corollas ; at least such is the cose in 
specimens now before us from Uartweg^s CoUectious. 
This should form a very useful gay addition to spring shrubs of its class. 
Mr. Purdie. 




It was raised at Syon from seeds received from 
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115. Gtnoxts pbagrans. Hooker. A hothouse perennial plants from Guatemala, with very 
fragrant yellow flowers, appearing in December. Stems trailing. Belongs to Composites. 
Introduced by Mr. Skinner. (Tig. 54.) 

Stems long, cEmbing, perennial, with snccolent branches, showing a disposition to root at their base. Leayes rather 
distant, on long petioles, ovate or approaching to lanceolate, aonte, of a rather fleshy texture, dark green. The flower- 
heads are rather brge, rery fragrant, and form a terminal, and in the lower part leafy, corymbose raceme. A coarse 
s(^t-wooded scandent plant, having a large, thick, fleshy root, of the nature of a tnber. It grows freely in a mixture of 
light loam and peat or leaf-mould, and, by its rapid growth and dean habit, is well adapted for oovering trdlis-work in die 
hothouse, especially as it is not liable to be attacked by insects. It increases readily by cuttings ; bat these, on account 
of their soft, succulent, nature, must not be kept too dose, or they will damp off before they produce roots. — Boiamoai 
MagadneyU 4511. 



A Java climbing shrub, with the habit of Hoya camosa, and 
A stove plant, flowering in August. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch 



116. Hoya coeiacea. 

umbeb of yellowish flowers. 

and Co. (Pig. 55.) 

Discovered by Dr. Blume in mountain woods on the western side of Jara. Mr. Thomas Lobb detected it in the same 
island, on Mount SaUk. Everywhere glabrous. Stem brandied, twining, taper. Leaves on short thick petioles, which 
are glandular above at the setting on of the blade, which hUter is ahnost exactly elliptical, or approaching to ovate, acute, 
between coriaceSus and fleshy, acute or shortly acuminated, ribbed, with rather indistinct veins. Peduncles longer than 
the leaf, pendent, bearing a large umbd of numerous flowers, brown in the state of the bud, much paler when fully 
expanded. Pedicels very obscurely villous. Sepals subulate, much shorter than the ooroUa, which is glabrous and glossy 
externally, within pale tawny, and downy. The lobes triangular, acute. Coronet white, with a dark brown eye : leaflets 
ovate, gibbous at the base^ obtuse, the apex a little curved down. — BoUjmeal MagadnCy t 4518. 

.117. Hoya pxirpureo-fusca. Hooker, A remarkable twining stove plant, with small umbels of 
richly tmted purple and grey flowers. A native of Java. Flowers in September. Introduced by 
Messrs. Veitch and Son. (Fig. 56.) 

Said to be comnoon in the woods of Java. Sir W. Hooker compares it with the Cinnamon-leaved Hoya, and with the 
grpat-leaved {H, macrophyUa) '' but in the latter the leaf is reticulated between the nerves, the staminal crown (coronet) 
has the leaflets much more acuminated, and the colour of the flowers is quite different." It is a glabrous twining and 
branching shrub, everywhere (except the corolla) glabrous. Branches often throwing out short fibrous roots. Leaves 
on very thick brownish petioles, 4 to 5 inches long, exactly ovate, acute, or shortly acuminate, thick, fleshy, 5-nerved, the 
nerves all diverging from the base, and having a gland at the base where set on to the petiole. Peduncles axillary, 
shorter than the leaf, occasionally rooting, and bearing a dense many-flowered umbel. Corolla rotate, ashy-brown, downy 
and hirsute above, cut into 5 roundish and shortly acuminated lobes. Coronet of 5 ovate, fleshy, rich purple-brown, acute 
leaflets, nearly plane at the top, convex beloww — Botanical Magazine, i, 4520. 

118. AoTUS coRDiPOLius. Beiitham. {alias (Jastrolobium Hugelii Henfret/.) A pretty green- 
house leguminous shrub from Swan River, with glaucous heart-shaped leaves in threes, and large 
yellow axiUary flowers. Introduced by Messrs. Knight and Perry. 

This well-known plant, long ago published by Mr. Bentham under the name here quoted, is reproduced as a novdty 
in the Gardenen* Magaeine of Botany, It is rather a nice plant, but its grey leaves are a disadvantage, and its yellow 
flowers are too much like those of a Genista. It must rank with PuUenseas and plants of that kind, and requires the same 
sort of management ; that is to say, it wants to be potted in loose turfy soil, more loamy than peaty, to be grown in a brisk 
heat, with plenty of water applied with a syringe, in order to keep the air damp, and then when the growth is completed 
to be carefidly hardened off. If they grow over last the shoots will bear to be stopped ; but not till the lengthening 
process is at an end. 

119. Trop^olum Beuthii. Klotzuch. A tuberous climbing herbaceous plant from Bohvia. 
Flowers yellow. Introduced by Messrs. Low and Co. 

Found by Bridges in Bolivia. Leaves deeply cut, peltate, roundish, bright green above, pale green beneath ; 
leaflets 5-6 obovate ; divisions of the calyx elliptical, apiculate, as long as the straight spur ; petals obcordate, twice as 
long as the calyx. Near Tropnolum brachyceras. — AUgem, Oart, Zeii,, No. 21, 1850. 
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121. AcHiME5Es GHiESBREGHTn <jf the GatdcM. Origin unknown. A stove herbaceous plant 

with handMjme scarlet flowers. Belongs to the Gesnerads. Introduced by Mr. A. Henderson. 

Stems erect, deep porple brown^ with a few scattered hsin. Leares opposite, stalked, oUong-laiiecolate, ra^amj 
eonrex, coanelf serrated, not imlike those of the larger stinging-nettle. Flowers solitary, axillary, widi a slender hairy 
pedonele, twice as long as the leafstalks. Calyx smooth, equally 5-parted. Corolla deflexed, nearly cylindrical, gibbons 
at the base on the npper side, 1 4 inch long, bright scarlet, with an obliqne regular limb, and a drenlar throat. Disk, a 
lobed fleshy ring. Stigma bvge, two-lobed, very hairy. This is a neat, distinct, and rather slender kind, requiring die 
same treatment as the old A. coccinea, and easily increased by the small scaly rhizomes. It grows aboot 8 or 10 inches 
in height, and flowers from Jime to August. It is rery handsome. — Jimm. Hori. Soc^ toL t. WUk ajigmrt, 

122. OxciDiUM NiGRATUM. An orchid from Guiana, with cream-coloured flowers spotted with 
blackish-brown^ arranged in a branched panicle. Introduced by Mr. Loddiges. 

O. ni{p-atnm (Basilata) panicuU ramosA, sepalis linearilanoeolatis undnlatis acutis aequalibns, labello triangulari postiee 
rotundato apiee angnstato acuto, cristi multituberculatA, columnae alis angustis snbdentatis basi prodnctis. 

A rery curious and distinct species, receired from Sir Robert Schombnrgk many years since, and at last flowered by 
Mr. Loddiges. It is nearly allied to O. phymatodulum. The blossoms grow in branched panicles, and are about as laige 
as those of O. incurmm. The colour of the sepals and petab is pale yellow or cream colour, with a few irregular 
brownish black blotches. The lip is brighter yellow, with a brown stain or two below thb point 

123. Oncidium PHYMATOCHiLrM. A beautiM orchid, supposed to be derived from Mexico, with 
long green sepals and a white lip. Flowers in April. 

O. pfiymalockilttm (Basilata) raoemo subpanicnlato, sepalis Unearibus acuminatis spice recurris lateralibus longiasimis, 
labelli auricnlis oonvexis dilatatis crenatis lobo intermedio unguiculato ovato acuminato basi multituberculato, columnse 
aUs semicordatis acuminatis. 

Under this name is now not uncommon in gardens a charming ordiid, supposed to have been obtained frt>m Mexico, 
' with erect, narrow, somewhat panicled racemes of greenish flowers having a snow-white lip. Three years since we 
received it from Messrs. Loddiges and the late Blr. Gowes. It has oblong, 2 edged, not furrowed, olive green pseudobulbe 
slightly tinged with purple, and surrounded by scales as long as themselves, which, when young, are olive green spotted 
with crimson. The leaves are of thin texture and vary in form from linear-lanceolate to oblong. The flowers are 
remarkable for the great extension of the lateral sepals, on which account, and because of their green colour spotted 
with chocolate brown, they have much the appearance of belonging to some Braasia. The lip is pure white, with yellow 
tubercles and a few stains of the same colour near the base. 

124. CuPHBA IGNEA. Aljphonsc De Candolle, {alias C. platycentra of Gardens,) A Mexican 

perennial, with long scarlet flowers. 

It is stated in the Fhre da Serrei that the true Broad-spurred Cuphea (plcOycetara, Bentham) is not the plant known 
under that name in Gardens ; and consequently M. Alphonse De Candolle has given the latter the appropriate name of 
the Fiery Cuphea (C, ignea). 

125. AuDiBEETiA POLYSTACHYA. Bentham. A half-hardy herbaceous plant from California, with 

white leaves, and racemes of white flowers. Belongs to the Labiate order. Introduced by the 

Horticultural Society. 

A white, sage-like, herbaceous plant, growing about 2 feet high. Leaves on long stalks, oblong, blunt, crenate, having 
a strong and by no means agreeable odour, proceeding apparently frt>m numerous point-like dark brown glittering glands 
with which they are covered, especially on the imder side. Stem erect, producmg a great number of white labiate flowers, 
on short, lateral, one-sided racemes. Stamens long and prominent This seems to be unable to bear an English winter 
without protection ; for it has perished among rockwork in that of 1 849-50. The flowers have no beauty ; but the 
snow-white leaves and stems produce an appearance sufficiently remarkable to give it a claim to cultivation where the 
climate agrees with it — Jowm, Hort, Soc,, voL v. 

126. YvcRsiAYESVSTA, Humboldt. A handsome greenhouse shrub, with lanceolate leaves in threes, 
and long solitary pendent salmon-coloured flowers tipped with pink. A native of Peru. Introduced 
by Mr. Linden. (Fig. 57.) 

This is one of the best of the Peruvian Fuchsias, for the introduction of which we are indebted to Mr. Linden, &om 
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whom we received fresh flowers last autumn. Hartweg 
found it comtntitily near Santa Ft* de Bogoti^ but, owing ta the 
mbmanAgeineTit of tlmt collectfjr, its seeds, like nearly all else 
that tie brou^^ht houje wjdi hjiu^ perished lo the hold of a 
Hugar ship. It lias long narrow lanceobte deep gri?en leaves, 
(juile toothleas at the edj^, uRua% growing m threes. The 
flowers appear fiingly id tlie ax Its, and are full 3 iiichee long, 
while the stalk measureH 2 A inchca more. The tube of 
the calyx haa the iarm of a lengthened cone, its bbeu being 
tipped with light etDerald green. The petals, which are also 
saUnon-coloupedt are Iflneeolate^ wavy, not rolled up, but a 
little turned back at the point, aod something longer thaji 
tlie calyx. 

1:^7. Berbeeis Wallighiana, Be QindoUe. 




See our No. 14, p. l:;i. 
(Kg. 580 

This has now flowered 
with Meaarrt. Veitch ar>d 
San, atid ptove» to be even 
more Imndsome than wa«$ 
anticipated, the flowera 
being large, and dwp yai- 
hiw, arranged as in the 
aciL*'jnipanyins; fipjre. 
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128. DoDECATHEON INTEGRIPOLIUM. MicAaux. Ahardj herbaceous plant, belonging to the 

Order of Primworts. Flowers purple and yellow. Native of California. Introduced by the 

Horticultural Society. 

A dwarf stemless pknt, with a few long narrow, almost ^athulate, undivided learee, and a ileoder scape, bearing a 
single nodding flower, very like that of the common species, and of the same purple colour, with a yellow eye and dark 
purple anthers. Such was the plant in the Horticultural Grarden. Upon looking, however, to the wild specimens, we 
find that it becomes much more vigorous when older, bearing as many as three flowers on a scape, or, according to 
Sir Wm. Hooker, eleven or twelve ; in which case it becomes as interesting as the old and well-known species, so frequent 
in gardens. A damp, rich, shaded American border suits it best ; and there it may be expected to grow without 
difficulty. — Jowm, Hort. 8oc., vol. v. WUh a/gure. 

129. IxoRA LAXIPLORA. Smitk, A graceful hothouse shrub from Sierra Leone, with panicles 

of long, slender, pink, sweet-scented flowers. From Lucombe & Co. Belongs to the order of 

Cinchonads. 

Well worthy of general cultivation, for while small it has handsome foliage and flowers, which have a delicate and 
most agreeable fragrance. Leaves, the largest a span in length, oblong-lanoeoUkte, acuminate, feather*veined, attenuated 
at the base into a very short petiole. Panicle terminal, large, and singularly trichotomous. Calyx deep red, the tube 
(or ovary) ^obose, red ; the free portion or limb is very small and cleft into four erect, appressed teeth. Corolla 
white tinged with pink ; the tube 1 4 inch long, slender ; the limb cut to the base into four ^reading obovate 
segments, hairy in the disk. — BoUmical MagaiMit, t. 4402. 

130. EsPELETiA AEGENTEA. Humholdt and Banpland. A singular greenhouse herbaceous plant 
of the Composite order, with handsome silvery leaves and yellow heads of flowers. Blossomed at Kew 
and at Syon in the summer of 1848. Native of New Grenada. 

The whole plant has a peculiar and somewhat terebinthine odour, and yields like the genus Silphivm (to which 
EspeUtia is allied in essential characters) a copious gum-resin, used in the preparation of ink, and for other purposes. 

This is a beautiful plant, and a stately one when in flower, attaining then the height of five or six feet Before 
flowering, however, the appearance is very different A plant of three or four years old has a trunk six or eight inches 
high and as thick as one*s wrist, rather bare below, but the rest forming a crown of dense spreading leaves a foot and 
more long, q>reading aU round like those of an Aloe. Leaves narrow-lanceolate, densely silky, and shaggy on both sides. 
At the flowering season the apex of the trunk lengthens out into an upright densely silky, neariy leafless oorymboso- 
paniculate stem. — Botanical Magaam^ t 4480. 

131. Arbutus xalapensis. Humboldt. A dwarf Mexican half-hardy shrub, with dull evergreen 

leaves, and close clusters of reddish flowers. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

A low, dull brownish-green eve r green bush. Branches, petioles, and underside of leaves covered with a soft short 
down, without any trace cdT setse. Leaves oblong, flat, long-stalked, rounded at the base, perfectly entire, or very slightly 
serrate, with a hard, firm, reddish edge, somewhat downy on the upper side. Flowers dirty reddish-white, in dose 
downy terminal short pyramidal panicles. Peduncles glandular and woolly. Calyx nearly smooth. CkirolUk ovate, at 
the base, almost flat, and unequally gibbous, with a contraction below the middle, and a very small limb. Ovary with a 
granular surface. This little bu^ is by no means ornamental. It grows slowly, requires protection in winter, has duU 
spotted leaves, and remains in flower only for a week or two in April. Although a true Arbutus, it seems to have none 
of the beauty of its race, and must be consigned to the collectors of mere botanical curiosities. — Joum, ffoH, Soc, vol v. 
With a figure. 
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[Platr 16.] 

THE WHITE CUNNINGHAM EHODODENDEON. 

(RHODODENDROK GINNAMOMEUM; TAR. GUNNINOHAMI.) 



A hardy evergreen hybrid Shrub. B, cmnamomewn ^, maximum 9* 



pOE the figure of this noble shrub we are indebted to Mr. Gteorge Cunningham, of the Nursery, 
Liverpool. It is probably the best hybrid Rhododendron yet raised, not possessing, indeed, the 
rich colours of the crimson mules, but quite as valuable to the cultivator on account of its large 
heads of pure white spotted blossoms. The history of the plant is thus given by Mr. Cunningham 
in his correspondence : — 

" It was raised between Cinnamomeum and a late White Maximum, as you will at once see by 
the foliage. It is very remarkable for its strong ribbed leaf and brown under-surface. The white 
of the flower is very pure, and the dark purple spots contrast with it very beautifully. It is quite 
hardy; its maternal parent being the latest and hardiest of all our Bhododendrons, and Cinnamomeum, 
the father, will stand any severity of an English winter in January; but as it pushes early in the 
springy it is liable to be cut by our late frosts. 

" The object which I had in view in hybridising R. cinnamomeum with a pure White Maximum, 
was to improve the colour of each parent, keeping the purple spots of the former, and getting a later 
period of flowering from the latter. In this part of the kingdom the flowers from the hybrids with 
the Indian species and Fontictun, or Catawbiense, are in three seasons out of four destroyed by late 
frosts ; the colour also of those between the true Scarlet Arboreum and the pink and purple species 
is diluted, and that between them and Cinnamomeum, or the White Arboreum, is often of a mtui(^ 
pink, turning; as the flower gets old, into a dirty white. In the one I have sent you to figure, 
these objects have been obtained — ^the white colour has been preserved in aU its purity, and a perfect 
hardiness also acquired. None of my plants of it have had any protection.^' 

In form the leaves are exactly intermediate between the two parents. To the shape of the 
Cinnamon Tree Rhododendron they add the convexity of JS. maximum; and the downy surface of 
the under-side is just half-way between the two. In both the mule and its $ parent, the hairiness 
consists of numerous much-entangled tubes, blunt, transparent, flat, thin-sided, and very often 
arranged in a starry manner. They are evidently the beginning of the raments (?) of Bejaria. 
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In one respect both leaves and stem are unlike either parent. The ktter is of a rich crimson 
brown, and the fonner are covered with an abundant resinous secretion, which renders them sticky 
to the touch. 



THE VBRVAENE RHODODENDRON. 

Although derived from a different source, and much less interesting than the preceding; the 
variety published by M. Van Houtte under the name of Rhododendron ponticuniy var. Vervaeneanum, 
Jlore plena, deserves mention in this place. It was no hybrid, but was an accidental seedling obtained 
by a M. Vervaene, " dont les heureuses tentatives de semis ont dot^ Fhorticulture de cette riche 
acquisition,'' from Rhododendron ponticum. According to M. Van Houtte, it is no less remarkable 
for the elegance of its habit, than for the abundance of its flowers, the great breadth of its heads and 
of its corolla, and for its delicate tints. His very fine figure represents it as forming a head about 
as large as that shown in the annexed plate ; the flowers measure full three inches in diameter, are 
semi-double, of a rich lilac colour, with the upper lip white, spotted with yellow. See Flore des 
Serres, tt. 492, 493. 
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[Plaib 17.] 



THE CLOSE-HEADED BEJARIA. 



(BEJARIA COARCTATA.) 



A half-hardy evergreen Shrub, with crimson Jhwers, from the Andes of New Grenada, belonging 

to the Order of Heathworts. 



fy^ttiMt €^wc2Uttt. 



THE CLOBE-HEADED BEJARIA.— Branches shaggy 
with i^readmg hairs. Leaves oval, aoute, on short stalks, 
closely imbricated, glaucous beneath ; the stalk and midrib 
shaggy, otherwise smooth. Flowers deep crimson, in 
very close corymbs ; stalks short, coTered with rusty wool ; 
the calyx nearly smooth. Petals erect, nearly parallel, 
(not spreading). Style long, projecting. 



BEJARIA COARCTATA ; ramis patentim villosis, foliis 
OTalibus acutis breriter petiolatis densi imbricatis margine 
revolutis subtus glauds petiole costique villosis cseterum 
glabris, corymbis densissimis abbreviatts, pedunculis 
brevibns ferrugineo-tomentosiB, calydbus glabriusculis, 
petalis reotis snbparallelis, stylo longd exserto. 



B. coarctata : HwnhMt (xnd Bai^plcuid, PUmta (sg^mnocUaleSy vol ii. p. 125, t 121. 



rpHis genus is little known in Europe. Mutis named it after his friend Professor Bejar, of Cadiz : 
but LinuBBUs, misreading j for f, published it under the erroneous name of Befaria. It should bo 
written as above and sounded Beharia. It is nearly related to the Bliododendron, from which it 
differs in its petals being all distinct^ overlapping each other^ and not united into a tube. The 
species inhabit the Alps of Peru and Mexico, where their beauty becomes folly developed, and rivals 
that of the Azaleas and Ehododendrons of the United States and India. 

The plant now figured seems to have found its way to Europe both through England and Belgium. 
To our own country it was sent by Mr. Purdiefor His Grace the late Duke of Northumberland; and 
it was at Syon that it flowered, for the first time in Europe, in May last under the care of Mr. Ivison ; 
we also believe that Mr. Linden^s collectors, who found it near Pamplona, at the height of 8500 
feet, also famished a supply of fresh seeds. A third traveller from whom it has been derived was 
Messrs. YeitcVs collector Lobb, who found it on the mountains of Peru. From one of his specimens 
a short account of it was given in the Grardeners' Chronicle for 1848, with a woodcut which we 
reproduce for the sake of showing the very inferior appearance of the plant in a wild state, and the 
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THE CL08B-HBADBD BBJARIA. 



nature of the hairiness, which is merely represented by colour in M. Constans* figure. It has 

hirsute branches, woolly flower-staUca, and a nearly 

smooth caljXj with seven or eight smootlii^hj blunt, 
ovate sepals, whose edges are a little wooUy, The 
rtowfTs are deep rich crimson^ and very closely 
armnged. Each consdsts of seven or eight smooth 
petotB. The leave^^ when very jonngj are in the wild 
plant wooUy on the under-side; when full gtown are 
perfectly smooth^ shining, rather convex, nearly 
sessile^ and glaucous on the under-side. The nature 
of the longer liairiness ia peculiar, and is more like 





Bf^riri enarcUtta,/rom ft ifiUd tjK^nen. 

what Botanists call raments than 
ordinary hairs, that is to say^ it 
consists of long narrow thin plat^^ 
tapering to a point, filled with a 
brown fluid, and composed of many 
rows of cells. Mixed up with 
them is a close wool or fur, much 
shorter, and composed of ciJLr\'ed, or 
hooked, entangled, also brown, hairs. 

We have little doubt that tliis 
is the plant represented by Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland under the name 
of B. eottrei^i'iij notwithstanding 
some small discrepancy in their 
description of the hairiness ; for we 
know that such mountjiiu plants vary 
much in the amount and nature 
of the wool that invests them at 
different seasons. The species is, 
however, totally different from what 
is published in the Botanical Magazine, t. 4433, under the same name, which Sir William Hooker 



B. Ltndeniana. 
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does not appear to have recollected had been previously given to the subject of this plate. This error 
was pointed out by M. H^rincq, who, in reproducing the figure, called the species B. Lindeniana, 
This plant has also flowered in the great collection at Syon, and was exhibited by Mr. Ivison at one of 
the late exhibitions in the garden of the Horticultural Society, when the accompanying figure was made. 
It has much shorter hairs on the stem even when young, and they soon give way to a mere ferruginous 
down. He leaves are perfectly smooth, longer-stalked, flat, spreading, oblong, becoming blunt, 
although often sharp-pointed when young ; and instead of the rich deep green of the close-headed 
Bejaria, they have a yellowish cast. The flowers, which are in loose corymbs, are pale pink, streaked 
with a darker rose-colour. In the Botanical Magazine their petals are represented as spreading 
as flat as those of a Mallow ; but in the Syon plant they are closed, as in our cut. We suspect 
this to be very near Mr. Linden's B. tricolor, which is, however, said to be yeUow at the base of 
the corolla. 



Closely related to these, but perhaps finer than any, is a plant raised by 
of Exeter. We presume it to be that which Mutis 
called astuans, because, it would seem, it glows 
like a fire. Mr. William Lobb found it in the pro- 
vince of Ghachapoyas, at the height of 8000 feet, aad 
describes the flowers as rose-coloured. Messrs. Veitch 
of Exeter have raised it. The branches are covered 
with coarse hairs. The leaves are firinged with 
blackish bristles; when young they are covered 
beneath with a rusty secretion; when fall grown they 
are very glaucous on the under-side, and dark green 
on the upper. The calyx and flower-stalks are shaggy 
with coarse hairs, and clammy with a sticky juice 
which oozes out from the surface. 



Messrs. Veitch & Co. 



Although we venture to attach to this species the 
name of astuans, judging from the definition of it in 
books, yet it is quite possible that it may be another 
species. Indeed, if M. HAincq is right in stating 
that the plant of Mutis has the habit of BJiodo- 
dendron ferrugineum, it must be something quite 
different. No doubt it is distinct from Mr. Linden's 
B, cMtiiana, which H^rincq calls myrtifoUa, and which 
is said to have long lanceolate leaves, very much nar- 
rowed towards the point. 

It may be worth while to add to these memo- 
randa a list of the Bejarias now or formerly in 
cultivation, with their supposed aliases : — 

1. B. racemosa Vent — ^Probably lost. 

2. B. glauca H. B. — ^Formerly flowered at Ghent. 

3. B. ledifolia H. B.—Fl. des Serres, t. 194. 

4. B. Lindeniana HSrincq {cUihs B. coarctata Hooker) . — Bot. Mag., t. 4433. 

5. B. coarctata H. B. 




B^aina astwmt^ Matlfl. 
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6. B. myrtifolia HSrincq (aUots B. sestuans Linden), 

7. B. sestuans Mutis. 

8. B. ciimamoTuea Li/ndley.* 

9. B. drymifolia Linden, 

10. B. densa Planchon (aUots B. microphylla). 

11. B. tricolor Linden. 

12. B. , an ruLbiown species at Syon, with lanceolate leaves, and red branches covered 

with viscid stiff hairs. 
The proper mode of managing these Bejarias is still uncertain. They are channing plants, and 
worth any amonnt of care and trouble. We believe that the treatment of Indian Azaleas will suit 
the strongest, and that of Bhododendron Ghamse-Cistus the weakest. A damp atmosphere, and free 
circulation of air in summer, are no doubt essential. Mr. Linden cuts the matter short, as will be 
seen by the following extract from his priced Catalogue : — 



61SJABI4 (Befaria) jsstuans . 

,. OOAECEATA . 

„ DBiffiA (microphylUk) 

,, DRTIIIFOLIA 



30 francs. 


Bejabia (Befitria) glauca 


13 „ 


„ LBDIFOLIA . 


25 „ 


„ TRICOLOR 


40 „ 


„ 8p. nova. . 



. 10 francs. 
10-50 „ 
. 40 „ 



" B-^put^ & tort comme ^tant d'une culture difficile, ce magniiique genre r^lame au contraire 
peu de sains. Plants en pleine terre, il fleurit abondamment et n'exige en hiver qu'une temperature 
tres-basse et peu d'humidit^.'' 



• ^ Messrs. Veitch are also in possession of a third species of this genus, with purple flowers, found on the Andes 
of Caxamarca, at the height of 8000 feet Its flowers are very much injured in the specimen before us, but appear 
to be smaller than in the species now figured (B. seetuans), and are arranged in a close panicle. The leaves are remark- 
able for being covered on tiie lower side with a bright brown wool, on which account it may be named The Cinnamon 
BsJARiA (B^aria cinnamomea). 

" Sp. Char. — Branches downy and hispid. Leaves slightly downy above, covered beneath with thick ferruginous wool. 
Flowers in a close terminal panicle, with very woolly and hispid stalks and calyxes."— (hardeners' Chrrmcle. 
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[Plate 18.] 

THE SPECKLED ODONTOGLOT. 

(ODONTOGLOSSUM N^VIUM.) 
♦ — 

A stove Epiphyte, from the Andes op New Grenada, belonging to the Order of Orchids. 



^pectSc Ciioractar. 



THE SPECKLED ODONTOGLOT.— Pseudo-bulbs ribbed. 
Leaves thin, lanceolate, narrowed to the base. Panicles 
spreading. Sepals and petals narrow, ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, wavy. Lip of the same form, with a slight 
tendency to become hastate, with the 2 teeth of the crest 
large, downy, somewhat 3-lobed. Processes of the column 
subulate, spreading. 



ODONTOGLOSSUM i\r/£?F/ J^AT^Pseudo-bulbis costatis, 
foliis tenuibuB lanceolatis baa angustatis, paniculi diffusA, 
sepalis petalisque angustis ovato-lanoeolatis acuminatis 
undulatiSylabeUo subconformi vix hastate: cristaB dentibus / 
2 grossLs subtrilobis pubescentibus, columnse cirriiis subu- ' 
latis patulis. 



TN Central America there exists a herd of Odontoglots the distinctions between which can hardly be 
settled, in the first instance at least, by dried specimens. They have all a similar habit, branching 
panicles, and white-lipped flowers spotted with crimson, with long narrow wavy divisions. At present 
there are only two in cultivation, viz. that now published and the Sweet Odontoglot (OdorUoglosmm 
od&ratwm) good plants of which we see are offered for sale by Mr. Linden at the modest price of two 
guineas each. In that plant the sepals and petals are yellow, while the hp alone, which is distinctly 
halberd-shaped, is white. In this, on the contrary, there is no yeUow, but all the ground is pure white. 

The plant before us was sent to England several years since by Sir E. Schomburgk, and was 
exhibited by Mr. Loddiges at one of the Spring meetings of the Horticultural Society in the present 
year. What appears to be the same species is No. 721 of Mr. Linden's herbarium of 1846, found 
by his collectors, Punck and Schlim, at the height of 6000 feet, at St. Lazaro and la Pefia, in the 
province of Truxillo, and said to have a yellow hp spotted with crimson ; a circumstance possibly 
connected with the colour of the fading flowers. Another supposed variety of this same plant was 
flowered by Messrs. Eollisson in June 1847, with rather larger blossoms : and in that particular 
it would appear as if these Odontoglots were subject to considerable differences, just as we have ' 
large and small states of the Ample Oncid {One. ampHatum), the Sphacelated Oncid, and even the * 
"Wentworth Oncid, of which last Sir Philip Egerton has lately flowered a magnificent form. * 
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Pseudo-bulbs ovate, compressed, rather strongly but bluntly ribbed. Leaves narrowly oblong, 
tapering to the base, single on the pseudo-bulbs, shorter than the panicle. Flowers pure white, 
speckled everywhere with rich crimson, arranged in the garden plant in a narrow racemose panicle; 
in what appears to be the same thing wild they form a loose branched panicle of considerable size. 
Bracts very short, scale-like. Sepals and petals from an ovate base linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 
spreading equally and very wavy. Lip of the same form and colour, but shorter, downy, very sUghtly 
halberd-shaped near the base which is yellow, with the edges of the claw clasping the column. Teeth 
of the crest yellow, rather small, distinct, with about 3 unequal blunt lobes to each; downy. Column 
downy, narrowed to the base, with a pair of awl-shaped ears near the summit, below the anther-bed. 

The resemblance of this to the Long-tailed Oncid {0. phymatochihtm) is so great as to raise 
a question as to the distinction between Oncids and Odontoglots. We have often opened 
this discussion, and endeavoured to show how the two genera could be certainly separated; but 
it must be owned that, after all, there is something vague and unsatisfactory in the characters 
usually assigned to the genera. Species, indeed, have been indifferently placed in one or the other, 
or species stationed in the Oncids by one botanist have been referred to the Odontoglots by another. 
It will therefore be useful to explain that, in addition to any other distinction, this may be taken 
as unexceptionable, namely, that the Oncids have a short column, tumid at the base in front, as 
in the annexed cut of Oncidi um phymatochilum, while the Odontoglots have a lengthened column 
without any such tumour. 




The management of this, and all such plants, is precisely what is required for the Spotted 
Oncid (0. mactUaium), 
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132. Passiflora MEBiS-fiLi. Le- 
maire. A stove species of luiknowii 
origin, with red and yellow flovTers. 
Introduced by M, Yaii Iloutte. 
(Kg. 59.) 

One of the bI it-leaved specita, with a ^lettder 
habit, and pi*tty Btany flowera, tliE rays of 
which are omnge the fitBt day, and lilae or 
rose the next According to M* Lt^Riaii^H, 
who named it oti acconntof " quelque resseni- 
blance avec 1a ttte de Li Mt de Phoreas, 
apres que Ben cheveux eusi^Dt et^ cliruigts en 
serpents par Minerve," the&e Ho were have a 
strong penetrating odour in which thens is 
nothing disagreeable. But M. Planchon, 
whose nose seems to be difTorentl y eon^tjtuted , 
asserts that this am ell, winch becomes percep- 
tible at the period of tlie eliange of colour, 
is most disgufitdng* — Ftorc dei ^rresj 50 &. 

133. CUPHEA CIN>^ABAEIKA. Plan- 

cAon. A half-slirubby plant from 
Guatemala, belonging to the order of 
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Loosestrifes (Lythraces). Flowers crimson or deep purple. Introduced by M. Van Houtte. 
(Kg. 60.) 

M. PUnchon thinks this different from the (7. LUnvtOy long 
since known in gardens, distinguishing it by its panided flowers, 
the colour of the anthers, and some other drcmnstances. It 
seems to be a good bedding plant Two Tarieties are figured, 
one with rich crimson, the other with purple flowers. — FUtrt da 
Serrei, 527. 

134. LisiANTHUS Peinceps. Lindley. A green- 
house shrub, with very long scarlet, yellow and green 
flowers. A native of New Grenada. Belongs to the 
Gentianworts. Introduced by Mr. Linden. (Fig. 61.) 

This must be one of the noblest plants in existence. Its 
long flowers, \}am sne of the aooompanjiiig i^gwa, are rich 
scarlet melting into yeUow at either end, with an emerald green 

5-lobed limb ; they hang in clusters of four from the ends of the drooping twigs, cc^vered 
with firm deep green opposite leaves. According to Mr. Linden, it nuturally fornix a tufted 
shrub 2 or 3 feet high, growing at the entrance of the table Und of Pamplana At tlio Uvight 
* of 10,000—11,000 feet above the seaT/ Flore det Serrtn^ t 567. Whcu we originally pub- 
lished this plant we knew it only from dried specimens. It has, howevert lately been 
flowered by Mr. Linden, and is beautifully represented in M, Van Houtti^'a wurk. 

135. Paesonsia hetbrophylla. Allan Cunningham, [alihs P, albiHora 
Raoul.) A New Zealand twining evergreen shrub with white sweet-scented 
flowers. Belongs to the Dogbanes. Introduced by J. KGowen, Esq. 
(Fig. 62.) 

A twining evergreen greenhouse plant, flowering abundantly in Mfiy and 
June. Stem covered with fine down, pale yellow ; leaves leathery, dull gtev-n, 
slightly downy, wavy, very variable in form ; linear-lanceolate, ovate-laiicifvliite, 
obovate, or even spathulate, often repand, varying in length from 2 to ^ oi- 4 
inches. These singular diversities in the form of the leaves do not fit:^em to 
be confined to any particular parts of the plant, but appear on any of the 
branches, and all intermingled ; the short spathulate leaves are, huwe%-er, 
most usual on short lateral shoots. Flowers pale cream-colour, in clo^^^ 
one-sided naked panicles, rather sweet-scented. Calyx three times m Bliort h.i 
the corolla. Corolla urceolate, with a revolute 5-cleft border, not mcirf^ Oiou 
a quarter as long as the tube. Anthers without any tails, but simply wij^ttate. 
According to Cunningham, this plant is common in the northern island of 
New Zealand, at Hokianga and Wangaroa, in shady woods. M. Racml^ wtickse 
P. albiflora can scarcely be different, found it on the outskirts of wood^ at 
Akaroa. It is rather a nice addition to our greenhouse climbers, i^wi will 
probably prove hardy in the south of England. For purposes of cultivation 
it is much superior to P. variabili& — J<mm. Hort, Soc., vol v. 

136. Parsonsia vakiabilis. Lifidley. A New Zealantl 
twining evergreen shrub, ^ith white fragrant flowers. Belongs 
to Dogbanes. Introduced with the last. 

A small twining greenhouse plant, very much like P. heteropliylla. from 
which it differs in its leaves being shining and much more variable in funii, 
the linear ones being far narrower, and often expanded at the very end intu u 
circular blade. The flowers are not more than half the size, and itisieAil of 
being contracted at the mouth or urceolate, are exactly campanulate ; they lu-e 
also far less hairy, by no means so numerous or densely arranged, and usmUly 
intermingled with long narrow leaves. It is a very curious thing, but pos- 
sesses little claim to beauty. Its flowers are, however, much sweeter than in P. heterophylla.— /oum. Hort. Soc., vol. v. 
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137. AciNETA DENSA. An epiphyte from Costa Baca, with a pendulous short close raceme of 
yellowish, somewhat fnigraiit floweri^. 
Blossomed in July, in tlie nursen^ 
of Messrs. Lane and Son^ of Berk- 
hampstead. (Fig. 63.) 

A. denaa; racemo oblongo deneo nigro- 
furfuraceo, bracteis ovario dupld bre- 
vioribas, Ubelli bypocbiltn codcavo in tun 
venuB apicem dente obtuso tomentofio 
aacto,inetachilii lobis Lati'r&libus truocatls 
ban angnstioribuB appendice pbtio oxtiUt 
flubtridentato aogolia ivoHtieis sinuatis, 
epichilio lineari-oblongo baei vt^rrucosoj 
column^ dono tomentoei. 

Tbis is one of M. Wareeewitx*s col* 
lection, imported in 1849 by Mr. SkinnGf. 
It was found at TurialbiH in Cuata Rica, 
and is very near the Barktrr Adnete^ 
notwithstanding the 
appearance of dis- 
similarity caused by 
its dense, not long 
and narrow, raceme. 
The flowers are 
pale yellow, slightly 
spotted externally 
with crimson. The 
lip is yellow at the 
point, spotted with 
broad blotches on 
the lateral lobes, 
deep crimson in the 
space between the 
lobes occupied by 
the appendage. As 
regards structure, 
this Close-flowered 
Acinete differs from 
the Barker A. in 
haying a more con- 
cave hypochil, the 
tooth of which is not 
notched at the point; 

an entire epichil remarkal>ly warted at the h&se^ 
and the lateral lobes of tbe metaclul not at uU 
rounded, with the posterior imgLes of the Inter- 
mediate appendage sinuouJ!^, and not {extended 
into a long subulate procoaa. 

138. Campanea grandiflora* Decakne. {alias 
Besleria (?) grandiflorLk HumhoMi and Bonpland ; 
a/i^ Drymonia(?) graudillora 6^, jDa/^.) From New 
Grenada. A stove Gesneradj with the habit of Gloxinia, Flowers white, 
with crimson dots in lines. Introduced by llr* Linden. (Fig. 64,) 

M. Decaisne, who firBt pubiiBhcd ilnA getma^ at^compani^d it by the following valuable 
obeerrations, which we are the more desirt^oB of traiiBcribLng, because they wer% published 
in a work little consulted by botanists. " This beautiful Gesnerad grows to a height of about } of a foot; its cylindrical stem, 
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somewhat woody at the base, herbaceous above, is covered with long white hairs. The leaves are opposite, oval, more 
or less acuminate, sometimes oblique, soft^ crenated at their edges, stalked and covered with long hairs like those which 
cover the branches. The flowers grow in a tuft at the end of a long axillary or terminal peduncle ; each flower being 
supported on a pedicel furnished with a lanceolate bract The calyx is herbaceous ; its 5 divisions are oval, acuminate, 

nearly equal in size, and traversed by 3 nerves. The corolU, somewhat like that of 

Lig^ifi^ ia largely CAfupAimlate, and has 5 rounded lobes : the tube white, hairy outside, 
covered on tbo miiida with red spots tolerably symmetrically arranged, is somewhat 
aoalogutu i«> that of Dnjmonia punctata. The stamens, though included, appear at the 
mouth of the tube ; tlieir 4 glabrous filaments carry heart-shaped anthers, which are 
firmly jmn^d toj^ether, and form at the mouth of the tube a sort of pale yellow star, 
witii winch tlic jstigiuft la la contact. The disk, formed of 5 fleshy, obtuse yellow bodies, 

surrounds a roundish hairy ovary. 

" We are indebted for this magnificent greenhouse 
plant to Mr. Linden, who raised it from seeds collected by 
himself near Santa Fe de Bogota. MM. Humboldt and 
Bonpland,who had previously discovered it, described it 
some years ago under the name of BesUria grandiflora ; but 
the genus Besleria, as regarded now, contains pUnts with 
flowers that are axillary, whose calyx has 5 thick leaflets, 
whose corolla is nearly regular, slightly thickened at the 
base, and whose ovary is surrounded by a cupuliform disk : 
Bederia jtavoy Lin. ; B, pedunculariSf Poepp. ; B. arguta, 
Poepp. ; and B, elegantf H. B. K, may serve as the type of 
this genus, into which have been crowded a number of 
plants which do not possess its characters. For this reason 
I have named many hothouse plants, improperly called 
Baleria, ChrysothemU. They have a campanulate calyx 
with 5 teeth, to the sinus of which correspond as many 
more or less prominent sides. Their corolla is nearly 
regular, with 2 projecting folds on its lower lip : their 
stamens are included, their stignuis are 2-lobed, and their 
disk is a notched fleshy gland. This genus at present in- 
cludes 2 species, viz., 0. putchella Dne^^Besleria pulcheUa 
Lodd., Bot. Cab A02S ; C.venosa Dne.=iBesletia melisiafolia 
Hortul. Each has an orange yellow corolla, streaked with carmine,and enclosed in a calyx with 5 wings,Iike that otSinningia. 
^ The confusion which I have noticed is not confined to BesUria^ but extends to the genus Columnea, which I reduce 
to those species the corolla of which reminds one of that of Dircaa ; its long tube is parted into 4 lobes : the upper broad 
and notched, the lateral ones oval and turned back, the lower like a small pendent tongue. An exact idea of this 
structure can be obtained from Columnea Schiediama, The other species belonging to this genus are, 0. Lindeniana 
Brongniart ; C.fiava Mart and Gall.; C. cratsifolia Brongniart ; C, acandem L.; C. hirswta L. 

** M. Lemaire has separated from this genus Columnea, for the purpose of nmking a new genus, CoUandra, the species 
described and figured in the Bot. Mag., 4294, under the name of Gresneria auro-nitens. I have adopted the separation 
correctly pointed out in the Flore dea Serres (voL 3, May, 1847, p. 225), although I have not been able to discover by 
analysis that the hypogynous disk is constantly formed of unequal glands ; but the separation of this plant from Columnea 
was so natural, that it had been already made by Tussac and by M. Reichenbach ; unfortunately, the names substituted 
by these gentlemen could not be retained. I unite then to the genus CoUandra, AUopleclus sanguineus, as well as other 
species, which are easily distinguished by the extreme inequality presented by each pair of leaves, one of which, constantly 
very much reduced, reminds one of the disposition of these same organs in Rudlia anUophylla. 

'< Lastly, many species of this group have at the end of the limb of their leaves a large blood-coloured spot, from 
which they are called in the colonies Yerba de la DonceUa. Such is CoUandra phoenicea Due. = Dalbergaria 
phcenicea Tuis. Fl. AntHL i.p. 141, t. 19. The names of Dalbergaria Tussac, or of Tustacia Reichenbach, proposed for 
this plant, cannot be adopted, inasmuch as they already apply to other plants ; the name of Collandra ought tlierefore, I 
think, to be retained. 

^ The genus AUoplectus comprehends a great number of species, and many very different looking plants, which require 
to be grouped. The AUoplectus, properly so called, has a more or less bulging corolla, with a limb of five rounded nearly 
equal divisions ; a calyx with deep segments, coloured, entire or toothed, and a disk reduced to a great notched gland. 
In this group I place AUoplectus speciostu Linden, Cat. ; A. pendulus Endl. and Poepp., t. 205; A. dichrous, Bot, Mag. 
4216; A. Pinelianus Hortul.; A. glaber Due. (Hypocyi-ta glabra, Bot. Mag. AUS); A.strigulosus Due. (Hypocyrta 
strigulosa, Hort); A.splendens Due. (Hypocyrta splendens, Hort., et Columnea zebrina, Hort.); A. congestus Dne.; 
A. bicofor Dne. (Besleria bicolor. Hook.); A. concolor, But. Mag. 4371; A. cristcUus Mart (Besleria cristata, L.). The 
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species with coriaceous, glabrous leaves, and in which the calyx is surrounded with large petaloid bracts, ought, I think, 
to constitute a natural group, for which I propose the name of Macrochlamys. This group comprehends Macrochlamys 
PcUritii Due. (Alloplectus Patrisii, DC.); M, involucrabu Dne. MSS.; M. Miqudii Dne. (AUoplectus Patrisii Miq. non 
DC); M, $pecioru8 Dne. MSS.; M. ffwUatua Dne MSS., Linden, No. 547. 

" The other genera of the tribe of Gesnerads, with a free ovary and named by Brown Besleria, are ffypocyrta, with an 
hypogynous, cupule-shaped disk ; Bpitcia, the type of which may be taken to be B. bicolor. — Bot Mag. 4590 ; Drymonia, 
of which one species, D. punctata, is cultivated ; Nematanthus, figured in the Bot, Mag. 4080 ; and in Paxton, under the 
wrong names of Golvmnea tpUndena ffrand^lora, vol. x.; Tapdnotea; and Trichanthef of which we have no species in our 
gardens." 

According to M. Van Houtte, who is the sole possessor of this fine species, it grows perfectly in a greenhouse in a mixture 
of leaf-mould and loam. M. Planchon mentions a second Campanea, with sea-green flowers, speckled with purple, and 
current under the name of Gloxinia tigridiiif concerning which we have no further information. 




139. Abutilon insigne. Planchon, A greenhouse shrub, with large round heart-shaped leaves. 
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and pendulous flowers with broad rich crimson veins, almost covering a white ground. A Mallowwort 

from New Grenada. Introducedby Mr. Linden. (Fig. 65.) 

A very fine species, with the habit of the other kinds now so common in gardens, but with large bell-shaped flowers 
remarkable for the rery deep rich crimson of the veins, which scarcely leave any white perceptible between them or on 
the edges. It is said to be a native of the cold regions of the Andes of N. Grenada, and to succeed perfectly in the open 
air in suQimer. — Flort da Serres, t. 551. 

v^ 140. AcROPERA AEMENiACA. An epiphyte from Nicaragua, with rich apricot-coloured flowers in 

pendent racemes. Belongs to the Orchids, Mowers 
ill July, Introtluced by M. Warczewitz, (Fig, 66.) 

A. arrneniacti ; r&Ci*tt\a Iaxo tnaltiAoro> sepalia apictiUtiM 
latemUbtis obliquii) iLptcc rotundatis, petaliH Uberis colunmfi. 
dup!6 br«vioribii9, lali^Uu c&lceuto canioao iipic« libero ovAUt 
pliijio ACumiDato iutUH pone boain crista tubercuJat^ ancto* 

For this LTurioua And r«^lly pretty sftecifcs we ar« indebted 
to Sir Philip de BAalpBJi Grey Egettonj Bart, It diners frotii 
the ^4. Battmanni in its pet^ hemg much shorter thui the 
coh;n>n, and perfeeUy distinct from it, &tid in die pK^int of the 
lip being uodividcd, fre^ and Bat There la uotliing peculiar 
in its biLbit ;. but its brge flo^era, cototired like the eaxmy Bide 
of m ripe aprii^ot^ are very r^mark&ble, 

141. Campylobotkys discoloh, Zemaire. A 
hnndsonie dwarf liidf-slirubby plant, belonging to 
Cmchonads. Flowers rich red in axillary dusters. 
Introduced by M. Van Houtte, of Ghent. (Fig. 67,) 

Tliis appoara to be & dwarf ftoft- 

WfHided plant, flowering freely when 

only n. few inches bigb, and not e%- 

^^^m^ _^ J . ^*— ^"^^^^^en. cceditig a foot in atftture. The eteros 

^0^ kj^ fl Wrf — ''^ \ ^^M^^\ ^^^ criui son-purple ; the leav^ have 

^ r^ ll-^5U ^ H^ ^^U . deep POBe-coloured fit&lka, ft aatiuy 

shining surface nu^d between the 
bt^^ral veins, wid n rich tint of 
purple ou the under aide, Tht^ 
flowers are said te form » abort 




nodding spilte, placed on an axilhuy crimsttn 
littalt; 2 or 3 inches long. The corolla is a deep 
rich i-cd,— /?f>r« dt^ ikrrtM^ t, 427. 
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HE. CoLtriTNEA AURANTiACA. Becaimi, A climbing Gesnerad, 
with largie rich orange-coloured flowerfi, from New Grenada. Requires 
the stove, Intro ducecl by Mr. Linden. (Pig. 68.) 

Thts must b€ one of the hftndfiomcfit of its race, the flowers being 
of till* deepest uid nt^he^t oriuige colour ^ the calyx pale yellowish 
green, imd tbe &\aXk ncbly spotted with purple at the point It was 
found on the Andes of MeridAf In a temperate region, forming a zone 
bctwet^n .^DOO atid ) 0,000 feel of elevation above the sea. Like all 
euch things, it gruwii well upon a lump rA nearly rotten wood, which 
win absorb water like a Epon^, and give it back gradually to the 
plant.— H(>rf dtt Strrer, t. 552. 

1 13. AeCTOCALVX EnDLICHERLSlNUS. 

Fliwc/wn. A stove Oesnerad, with a shaggy 
brownish-bhick stem, and long yellow sessile 
riowers* From Mexico* Introduced by M. 
Abel, of Vienna. (Fif^. 69.) 

A remarkable pliuit said to have been found by 
the tmveller C4y:] Hitler, in the forests near Mirador, 
in the {trorinee of Vet^ Cruz, at the height of 2000 
feet akiove tbe nea. It hm tbe habit of an AUoplect 
The IcavoB ore Aefiby, uvnl, unequal at the base, doubly 
serrated, and nbaggy with long hairs on the veins of 
tb^ uader-EiiiLe. The flowers are represented as 
Bpringinf^ from variouH pai't« of the surface of the stem, 
and not frtim iliB axils of the leaves exclusively. The 
shaggy calyx is nearly smooth at its upper end and 
glatieoufl. The cort^Ha is golden yellow, with a 
regularly lacerated 5-lubiMl limb, streaked inside with 
lines of large ei^m^on ^m^ — Flore des Serres, 546. 



llnOlJODENU HON JASMINIFLOEUM. 

Hooker, A green- 
house shrub, with 
fragrant white 
flowers. Native of 
Malacca. Intro- 
duced by Messrs. 
Veitch&Co. (Fig. 
70.) 

<< At the first, and 
truly splendid. Ex- 
hibition of flowers 
at the Cliiswick 
Gardens of the pre- 
sent year, few pUnts excited greater 
attetition among the visitors most dis- 
tin^iUbed for taste and judgment, 
tlian t!ic4 one here figured. Many ex- 
celled it in splendour ; but the deli- 
vftcy of fcirro and colour of the flowers 
{white with a deep pink eye), and pro- 
bably their tesemblance to the favour- 
ite Jtiidmmt (some compared them 
to the equally favourite Stephanotis), 
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attracted general notice. So unlike, indeed, are they to the ordinary form of Rhododendron blosfionis, that the 
' Gardeners' Chronicle/ in recounting the prizes of the day, seemed to imply that this was probably no Rhododendron 
at all ! " It is a native of Mount Ophir, Malacca ; elev. 5000 feet, and seems a ready flowerer. Branches bare of 
leaves below, and knotted where they had been inserted. Leaves crowded towards the upper part of the branches, 
lowermost ones subverticillate, on short petioles, obovate-oblong, rather acute, glabrous, nearly coriaceous. Umbel 
terminal, many-flowered. Peduncles 1 -flowered, short, with small reddish bracteas at the base, and, as well as the very 
small, shallow, obscurely 5-lobed calyx, lepidote. Corolla salver-shaped, white, slightly tinged wiih rose below the limb ; 
the tube two inches long, straight, scarcely gibbous at the base : the limb spreading, of five obovate wavy lobes, ahnost 
exactly equal Stamens 10. Filaments filiform, downy, as long as the tube. Anthers red (forming a red eye, as seen 
at the mouth of the white corolla). Ovary oblong-cylindrical, lepidote, 5-cel1ed, glandular at the base. Style rather 
shorter than the stamens, filiform, downy. Stigma dilated, obtuse, green. — BotanuxU MagaziTM, t. 4524. 

We do not think that the ^ Gardeners* Chronicle " expressed an opinion adverse to this plant being a Rhododendron. 
And we can answer for this, that any observation which was made had no relation to the mere form of the oorolhL There 
are points connected with the alpine Indian Rhododendrons which have attracted no attention, and yet deserve serious 
examination. What, for instance, is the meaning of the contimtaHon of the style and ovary, instead of the usual 
arUcuiUuicn f And what is the equivalent among true Rhododendrons of the epidermoidal glands, capped with scnrfiB, 
which lie everywhere among the stomates of this and some other Rhododendrons ! These matters are of higher 
interest than the comparative length of the tube of a corolla. 
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THE UPRIGHT BUYANTH. 

(BBYANTHUS ERECTUS.) 



A hardif ensrgreen dwarf Shrubs of TJirOBRTArK Origi:?, belonging to the Order of Heathwobts. 



^prrific Cfjiimrtrr. 

7'//£'f/PJ?/(?^J'BRYANTH,— Stem cr^ct much brancb^ i DRYANTHUS EREVTUS.—Cv^fA^ ramoflo erecto, Mia 

Leaves UneiLrj obiuee, obacui^*!/ serrated. Flower-etalka | Imearibiifl ubtHBid obsolete serratio, poduiiculifl pilosis^ 

hair^. Flovvyr»«oliury. coryraboee* Sfpal^ acute, Bmootli, floribtis solitariis (jorymbosis. wpalia neutlBstmb glabris» 

Corolla cantpMiulate, tubelesftt acutely five-lubed. Style i coruU^ eanipatmlatd acute 6-lobft tubd omtiuk^ nuUo, atylci 

projecting. ' longe exaerto. 



BryantliEia erftctug : iif the gard-en^. 



rrms clianmng little bush is said to be a bybridj obtained by Mr. Ciumiiigliam of Comely bank, 
EdiTiburgb, between the blue Phyllodoce {P. tax]folm, diaa 3Ientima cmndm) and the Cistns 
Rhododendron {MoikfJmmnm Chamaoktm.) Whatever its origin, it is certainly one of the most 
lovely plants that out gardens know. The specimen from wliieh the accompanying figure was taken 
formed a round compact bush as large as a man's head, covered for a long time with the moat delicate 
rose-coloured tiowers, resembhng miniature Kabniaa, It was in perfection in April in the Garden of 
the Horticultural Society, where it was grown with the Cistus Rhododendron itself. 

Such plants^ although capable of bearing any degree of cold^ are found difficult t^i cultivate on 
account of their impatience of dry air. Hence it is impoasible to keep them in health in the open 
ground in ordinary places in London* The north side of walls, where the sun never shinesj and low, 
but thoroughly dram ed places are where they succeed best. Better still are damp cold shaded pits in 
wliicli the air always remains damp ; it is in such places that Mr. Gordon grows them in the Garden 
of the Horticultural Society. 

Aud now for the question is this really a hybrid^ or such a one as ia pretended. A correspondent 
well acquainted with the practical results obtained by muling says that — "If Rhododendron 
Cbamsecistus were to breed with Menziesia ceerulca, the mule would differ from Bryanthus erectuSj 
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as will be evident from comparing the three/' We have taken some pains to institute a fair 
comparison between them^ and the resolt is that we believe the plant to be a mule, probably 
deriving its parentage in part from the Cistos Rhododendron^ and in part from some sort of 
Phyllodoce. It is not, however, to the Blue Phyllodoce that we should refer it, but rather to the 
Crowberry Phyllodoce, published by Dr. Graham in the Botanical Magazine under the name of 
Menziesia empetrifolia, afterwards altered by Sir W. Hooker to M. OraAamii. At first sight, indeed, 
one would say that the Upright Bryanth was the same plant — cleaves, manner of flowering, manner of 
growth being ahnost identical. But the flowers of this plant are twice too large ; their sepals are 
very sharp-pointed instead of being blunt; and, above all, the corolla has no tube whatever, but 
expands regularly from the base upwards into its peculiar bell-shaped form. In this respect it seems 
to answer to the character of a Bryanth, to the lawful species of which we do not possess any access ; 
and is at variance with all the Phyllodoces, which, the Crowberry Phyllodoce included, have a distinct 
separation, by means of a contraction, between the tube and the limb. 

We therefore conclude that this Bryanth may be a cross between the Cistus Bhododendron and 
the Blue Phyllodoce; owing its larger flowers, with the more delicate colour, to the influence of the j' 
former. ii 
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[Plate 20.] 

THE SALMON-COLOURED MOUTAN. 

(MOUTAN OFFICINALIS; 8ALM0NEA.) 



A hardy under-shruh from China, belonging to the Natural Order 0/ Crowfoots. 



PflBonia Montan, Salmonea. Journal of the HorticuUural Society, vol. liL, p. 236. 



TTTTHEN Mr. Fortune first visited China, in the service of the Horticultural Society, the acquisition of 
new Moutans was one of the first objects to which he attended. In his "Wanderings'' he 
mentions the beauty of the varieties seen by him at Shanghae, how he heard of yellow, and purple, 
and blue sorts, and at one time saw lilacs and purples, some nearly black, at another, dark purples, 
lilacs and deep reds. Afterwards, having discovered that these things came from a place only six or 
eight miles from Shanghae, Mr. Fortune teUs us that he proceeded there daily during the time 
the different plants were coming into bloom, and secured some most striking and beautiful kinds 
for the Horticultural Society. 

One of these, received by the Society in April 1846, is now figured. About its beauty and 
distinctness there can be only one opinion. With all the largeness and doubleness of varieties of 
the common OfiBcinal Pseony, it combines that delicacy of texture and fineness of colour which exist 
among the Moutans alone. "The outer petals when fully blown are a pale salmon-colour; the 
inner have a deep rich tint of the same.'' The accompanying figure is in no respects an exaggeration 
of the beauty of this variety. 

The name Moutan seems to be an alteration of the word Botan, the usual name of these plants 
in Japan, as we are told by Kaempfer, who adds that it is also called Fkamigusa and HaUkangusa. 
As the Japanese name the common Fseony Saku jaku and Katm Jtmkuaa, they seem to think the 
Moutan and the Pseony distinct genera, in which we quite agree with them, for reasons that will be 
given on another occasion, when we figure a still finer variety than this. It is to be suspected 
also that more species than one is comprehended under the common name of Tree Pseony : even 
although, as is probable, the Poppy Moutan (P. papaveracea) should be a mere variety of the 
common kind ; for some of the Japanese kinds are said to form rapidly a woody stem eight or ten 
feet high ; a stature which the common Moutans would only gain after many years, in even favourable 
climates. 
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No English cold seems to affect these plants : and yet their beauty is nsually impaired when in 
flower^ by the coldness of our nights. An obvious remedy for this is to protect their blossoms with 
glass screens : but the same result may be had if they are grown under noHi walls^ so as to retard 
their flowering and to lower their excitability. It will also be found that the gradual thaw which 
takes place when the vernal sun has no access is a powerful saf^uard against the consequences of 
being frozen ; while, on the contraiy, the rapid elevation of temperature which occurs in a sunny 
border is invariably productive of bad consequences. 

The Chinese and Japanese are said to reckon their varieties of Moutans by hundreds, as we do 
our Boses. It is not improbable, now that the single and very slightly double kinds are beginning 
to establish themselves in Europe, that we too shall have the same dominion over them as over 
Camellias and Chrysanthems. The double varieties sometimes seed ; there is nothing whatever to 
prevent the single kinds from doing so ; and it is only necessary for the imported plants to become 
common to secure abundance of seed, out of which a new European race is sure to arise. The 
largest collection of these plants yet brought to Europe is that of Dr. V. Siebold, who imported 
them from Japan in 1844. They are said to have been obtained from the Imperial Gardens of Jedo 
and Mijako, and include all the finest sorts known in that empire. They are distinguished by the 
form and colour of the petals, and of the disk, styles, and stamens. None of them are completely 
double ; most are single ; some only semi-double ; and hence very likely to have seeds. The blossoms 
are described as being very large and in some cases very sweet-scented. 

The following Ust of these Japanese Tree Pseonies has been circulated by Dr. V. Siebold, who 
cultivates them aU, as well as others, in his Nursery at Leyden. 

Reine Victoria. Petals white. Disk purple. 

Seine dea Belga, Petals white, greenish on the outside, with a pale roee-eoloored spot at the base. Disk white. 

Flora. Petals white, with a straw-coloored tinge, and a pale lilac spot at the base. Disk whitish green. 

Duch£9$e d^Orleam, Petals wtdie, with a straw-coloured tint, the outer streaked with green. Disk white. 

Nymphcea, Petals pure white. Disk white. 

Madame De Cock, Petals white (before expansion greenish straw-colour) dotted with dark lilac at their base. Disk 
yeUowish. 

Ida, Petals pale rose (streaked with straw-colour and tinged with green before expansion). Disk pink. 

Helena, Petals pink (clear rose-colour before expansion). Disk purple. 

Ranwardt, Petals dark, rose, streaked with purple and carmine. Disk dark purple. 

De Vrieae. Petals dark rose, streaked with purple and carmine. Disk white. 

Prvncetie Charlotte, Petals pale rose with darker streaks. Disk white. 

Von Siebold, Flowers semi-double. Petals carmine red streaked with purple. Disk deep red. 

C<mU de Plamdre, Flowers semi-double. Petals carmine streaked with purple. Disk crimson. 

Vam, HuUkem, Petals purple red. Disk purple. 

Dw de Devonthire, Petals carmine red. Disk dark purple. 

Due de Brabant, Petals pink with a lilac tmt Disk white. 

Roi dee Beiges. Petals dark crimson with a purple tinge. Disk carmine. 

Alexandre VenckaffeU, Petals purple red, variegated, dotted with white and lilac Disk purple. 

Prince Albert, Petals dark brown red, the outer ones sometimes variegated with white and green. Disk purple. 

The WUd Tree Paony. On this are worked the varieties obtamed by cultivation. It deserves attention as well for the 
colour and sweet scent of its flowers as in a horticultural point of view, for its easy propagation by the division of ito 
root and its hardiness, it having borne several winters in the open air without any shelter. Its colour is bright 
scarlet ; each petal has a black spot at its base, and the stamens are surmounted with golden yellow anthers. 
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[Plate 21.] 

THE SESSILE ONCID. 

(ONCIDIUM SESSILE^ 



A Stove Ep^hyie, from Peru, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



THE SESSILE ONCID.—PBeodo-bulbs 2-leaved, oblong, 
oompreaeed, ribbed. Leaves strap-ahaped, papery, bhint, 
Bhorterthan the 8cape,which bears apanicledraceme. Sepals 
distinct and petals equal in size and form, all sessile. Lip- 
eared, dilated at the end and retose; its re-entering angles 
slightly lobed ; the crest hollowed out, smooth, 3-lobed, 
with two small edges in front Wings of the calyx short 
and truncated. 



ON CIDIUM SESSILE.— (Pentapetala macropetala) ; 
pseudobulbis diphyllis oblongis compressis costatis, foliis 
loratis pergameneis obtusiusculis scapo r acemoso-panicu- 
lato brevioribus, sepalis distinctis petalisque oblongis 
obtusis planis eequalibus conformibus omnin6 seseilibus, 
labello auriculato apice dilatato retuso sinu sublobato, 
cristA excavate lavi 3-lob& antic^ bilamellatft, columns 
alis brevibus tnmcatis. 



I A NATIVE of the country at the back of Santa Martha^ whence it was sent to His Grace the Dnke 
! of Northnmberland by Mr. Purdie. It flowered at Syon in this last spring. 

I It is nearly related to the little known Excavated Oncid (0. exca/oatum), a Peruvian plant formerly 

I- in the possession of Messrs. Loddiges ; but it is much handsomer and may be regarded as one of the 
I best of the little group to which it belongs. The Excavated Ondd differs essentially in the following 
I circumstances; the flowers form a loose^and not a close or racemose panicle; the sepab are 
; narrower than the petab, not of the same breadth, they are distinctly stalked (ungniculate) not 
I perfectly sessile^ and they are acute not blunt like the petals ; the hollow at the base of the lip is 
much more considerable^ and covered with little frosty specks^ but here it is quite smooth; there are 
a few scattered tubercles on each side of the hollow^ but here there are none ; and the wings of the 
column are much larger^ rounded and not truncate. 

The habit of this species is that of the Lofty Ondd (0. altimmim) on a small scale ; the leaves 
have the same firm thin texture ; and the flowers are in a narrow panicle. The sepab and petals 
are remarkable^ in this genus^ for their total want of the stalk or unguis so generally characteristic 
of Ondds ; instead of which they sit dose round the column^ and give the flower something of the 
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ronndness and flatness obtained by art in what are called Florist's flowers ; they are clear yellow 
with a few pale cinnamon-brown spots near the base. The lip has one curved stain of the same 
colour on each side near the base. 

This, the Excavated Oncid, with several others, forms a group in the genus readily known by the 
sepab being perfectly distinct from each other, and smaller, or at least not larger, than the petals, — 
or if broader considerably shorter — contrary to what is usual among the neighbouring species. 
Hence, in the table published in our Vlth plate they stood as a sixth section under the name of 
Pentapetala macbop£Tala« Of that section we will avail ourselves of the opportunity to give an 
enumeration. 



VI. PENTAPETALA MACROPETALA. 

1. O. convolvulaceum. 

O. rhizomate volubili fiUformi, pseudobulbis secus rhizoma distantibus compressis subro- 
tundis monophyllis, folio piano sessili ovato-oblongo obtuso mucronulato, pedunculis basi 
squamatis unifloris folio subsequalibus, sepaUs liberis petalisque latioribus oblongis acutis paten- 
tissimis, labeUo maximo bilobo baseos auricuUs linearibus apice dilatatis rotundatis, crista 
elevat& truncate utrinque lobat& verrucis a 2 fronte, columnse alis acut^ truncatis. 

Native country, Venezuela. Herb. Linden, No. 1444, from the voyage of Funck and Schlim. 

This most curious plant has the habit of a Bolbophyl rather than of an Oncid, agreeing in that 
respect with the very different 0. serpens. On a hard twining rhizome appear at the distance of 
3 or 4 inches, one-leaved pseudobulbs usually springing from the axil of a small leaf; these pseudo- 
bulbs are thin, nearly round, scarcely an inch long, and each bear a solitary flat leaf about 2 
inches long. The flowers, which are nearly 2 inches in diameter, grow singly on peduncles scarcely 
longer than the leaves ; they appear to be spotless, but their colour is unknown. Not in cultivation. 

2. O. excavatum JAndl. in Sert. orcL sub t 25. B. Beg. 1839., misc. 160. 

O. pseudobulbig . . . . , foliis oblongo-ligulatis . . . . , scapo paniculato, bracteis squami* 
formibus membranaceis acutis, sepalis lateralibus obovatis liberis supremo concavo acuto, petalis 
membranaceis oblongis basi angustatis, labello sessili pandurato apice rotundato emarginato 
seUseformi basi cordato convexo fomicatim excavato, crista tuberculat&, columns alis oblongis 
rotundatis. 

Native country, Peru. 

This has yellow flowers, spotted with brown, and is easily known by the base of the labellum being 
very convex, a little hoUowed out in front, and excavated with a deep pit on the under side. 

3. O sessile of this Plate. 

4. O. sarcodes Lindl. in Joum. Hort. Soo. iv. p. 260 ; ati^ 0. Bigbyanum, Paxton Mag., Oct. 1849. 

O. panicul& racemos& angustft, sepaUs liberis obovatis planiusculis, petalis majoribus 
unguiculatis obovato-spathulatis repandis, labelli lobis lateralibus nanis serrulatis intermedio 
maximo undulato repando emarginato, crista lineari apice bilob& tuberculosa pubescente, columnse 
pubescentis dinandrio angust^ marginato alis camosis truncatis glabris. 

Native country, Brazil. 
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The habit of this species is entirely that of 0. pubes and 0. amictum. The flowers are large, 
bright yeUow, blotched with brown-red ; the column white, with blood-red fleshy truncated wings. 
In structure it approaches nearly to 0, ampliatum and excavatum, from which its downy column, 
serrated side lobes of the lip, and peculiar two-lobed hairy crest abundantly distinguish it. Like so 
many others it varies much in the size and colour of its flowers ; the best variety we have seen was 
sent by Mrs. Lawrence. 

6. 0. ampliatum LmcU.gen. et sp. orcL,p. 202. B» Reg. t. 1699. t^ 

O. pseudobulbis subrotundis ancipitibus rugosis maculatis diphyUis, foliis oblongis coriaceis 

planis subundulatis scapo paniculato brevioribus, sepalis omnibus liberis, labeUo bilobo subrotundo 

transverso : ladniis lateralibus brevissimis, caUo baseos 5-lobo : lobis lateraUbus patentissimis 

planis truncatis intermediis teretibus centraU compresso, alis columns cuneatiB dentatis reflexis. 

Native country, Panama and Guatemala, 

A noble species, of which there are two varieties, one much larger than the other. According to 
Mr. Skinner it comes from Costa Bica, on the sea-shore in the Gulf of Nicaya ; and is also found 
throughout the coasts of Nicaragua, and in the Escuintla, 15 leagues &om Guatemala; growing in 
a climate the temperature of which does not rise above 80^ or 85°; flowering in February. 

6. O. onustum Lindl.gen. et sp. arcA.,p. 208. • 

O. foliis linearibus complicatis falcatis, scapo simplici, racemis cemuis secundis multifloris, 
sepalis omnibus liberis, labeUo bilobo transverso : lobis lateralibus linearibus apice subdilatatis, callo 
baseos oblongo cochleato antic^ appendicul&tuberculiformiinstructo, alis columnsB 2 integerrimis. 

Native country, Panama and Golombia. 

Plowers (apparently whole-coloured) in a simple curved raceme 8 or 4 inches long. Not yet in 
cultivation, 

7. 0. stramineum Zindl. B. Beg. 1888, miec. 68. 1840, 1. 14. 

0. ebulbe, foliis crassis camosis ovato-lanceolatis acutis dorso rotundatis scapo paniculato rigido t^ 

erecto brevioribus, sepalis subrotundis unguiculatis concavis liberis integerrimis, petalis duplb 
majoribus oblongis obtusis emarginatis margine crispis, labelli lobis lateralibus oblongis camosis 
acutis margine revolutis basi columnse proxim& nectariferis intermedio reniformi piano emarginato 
longioribus, tuberculis disci 4 geminatis, columnse alis camosis linearibus obtusis elongatis 
genuflexis decurvis. 

Native country, Mexico. 

Leaves short, fleshy, stiff. Flowers in a dense panicle, pale straw-colour, with a few dark dots on 
the lip. 

8. O. pyramidale Lindl. in. Ann. nat. hist. xv. 

0. pseudobulbis ovatis ancipitibus 2 — 8-phyllis, foliis oblongis tenuibus basi angustatis scapo t^ 

erecto rigido paniculato pyramidali multo brevioribus, sepalis obtusis liberis dorsali ovali 
lateralibus linearibus, petalis duplo latioribus ovatis obtusis, labelli lobis lateralibus amplexicaulibus 
intermedio bilobo latioribus, crista antici excavata processubus 7 (?) linearibus anticis longioribus, 
columna nana aHs verticahbus lineari-cuneatis sublobatis, rostello subulato. 

Native country, Peru, near Pasto in the woods of Menesco, on trees. 
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Allied to 0. excavatwm, but with the rostelliun of 0. omUhorhynchum. Scape six inches high. 
Panicle not more than 4 inches across^ and folly a foot long. Not in cultivation, 

yy" 9. O. lancifolinm lA/ndl. in Plant. Hartweg., p. 151. 

O. pseadobnlbis oblongis compressis, foliis lanceolatis acutis scapo stricto apice paniculato 
brevioribns, ramis valde flexaosis^ sepalis linearibus obtosis^ petalis obovatis subundulatis dnplo 
latioribos^ labelli basi obcuneati lobo intermedio transverso reniformi bilobo^ cristse tubercnlis 
pluriniis camosis ramentaceis^ colunmae recnrvantis basi bianris alis maxinn's acinadformibns 
subserratis undulatis. 

Native country, Peruy on the Cordillera near Loxa. 

Leaves not more than 6 inches long. Scape about 6 inches high. Panicle oblong, dose, not 
quite so long. Flowers small, apparently yellow speckled with purple in the middle. Not in 
ciUtivation. 

1/ 10. O. Jamiesoni. 

0. pseudobulbis . . . . , folio carinato complicato, panicul& effosft ramulis divaricatis, floribus 
heteromorphis pluribus abortientibus, sepalis linearibus obtusis rectis, petalis duplo latioribus 
oblongis obtusis subundulatis, labeUo auriculato apice semidrculari bilobo, cristas tubercnlis 
5 parvis duabus lateralibus patentissimis cseteris subparallelis intermedio productiore, columnse 
alis oblongis erectis rotundatis. 

Native country, Peru, near Quito. 

A handsome species, with flat yellow flowers, having broken bands of brown at the base of the 
petals and nowhere else. The wings of the column are not unlike a bafs ears. Many of the flowers 
are abortive in this and some other Peruvian species, and form little irr^ular starry bodies among 
the rest. Keceived from Dr. Jamieson of Quito. Not in cultivation. 



v/ 



11. O. Papilioi;., p. 203. R Reg., t. 910. B. M., t. 2795. B. Cab,, t. 1086. 

O. pseudobulbis subrotundis compressis rugosis monophylHs, foliis oblongis conaceis obtusis 
macnlatis, scapo perennante debili ancipiti articulato apice paucifloro, sepalo supremo petahsque 
linearibus longissimis basi angustatis, sepalis lateralibus latis revolutis undulatis labello 
longioribus, labelli ladnid. intermedift oblongft emarginat& subrotund& crispd. basi valde 
angustat^ lateralibus rotundatis, cristas glandulis formam ranae cubantis referentibus, columnar 
alis serratis. 

Native country, Trvnidad. 

It must be confessed that this weU-known species has no resemblance to the others here 
associated with it. It probably should form a section (or genus ?) by itself. 
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145. TfiiCHOSACME LANATA. ZmcarinL A woolly climbing Asclepiad from Mexico. Flowers 
small, dark purple, with long tails. Introduced by Messrs. Knight and Perry. (Fig. 71.) 

This singular plant is so buried in wool that no part of its surface, except the face of the corolla, can be seen. The 
leaves are white, like a lamb's fleece. The stem is in the same state. The minute flowers grow in pendulous umbels 
at the end of a woolly reflexed flower-stalk. The singularity of the flower resides in the production of long, weak, 

feathery, purple tails from each lobe of the 
corolla ; not, however, from the apex, as 
Zuccarini supposed. On the contrary, each 
f lobe of the corolla is cut into two equal 

triangular teeth, and it is from the right 
hand tooth of each lobe that the tails proceed. 
They spring forth abruptly, wave in the wind 
in the most curious manner, and do not 
separate from the corolla without the appli- 
cation of some force. No doubt they are 
analogous to the tails of Strophanths ; but 
what can they be for 1 Messrs. Knight and 
Perry received it from the Imperial Botanic 
Garden, St. Petersburg. 

146. Calceolaria pavonii. 
Bentliam, A herbaceous species, 
hardy in summer, but requiring pro- 
tection in winter. Flowers yellow. 
Leaves large and coarse. Introduced 
by Lucombe and Co. 

A rare and remarkably large species, ori> 
ginally detected at Chincao and Muna in the 
Andes of Peru, and afterwards discovered 
in the province of Chachapoyas. Messrs. 
Lucombe and Co. say, that when bedded 
out in the summer it makes a very striking 
appearance, with its noble and rather deep 
yellow flowers and ample foliage. Root 
perennial. Stem one and a half to two feet 
and more high, a good deal branched, her- 
baceous, succulent, taper, or but slightly 
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angled, hairy, green, sometimes tinged with purple, and slightly viscid. Leares often more than a span bng, opposite and 
perfoliate ; the stalk very broad, and winged at the base ; the blade ovate, acute, or acuminate, often truncate 
or cordate at the base ; the surfiMe wrinkled, the margin doubly toothed, downy above, pale, almost white, and 
somewhat woolly beneath. Panicle ample. Flowers very large ; lower lip almost orbicular, folded against the upper 
lip, but not so much as to exclude from view the deep blood-coloured spots in the inside. ** We have hardly yet had the 
opportunity of testing its merits as a bedding phmt, but we fear its tall and rude growth may be somewhat against it for 
that purpose. Its handsome flowers make it well worthy of being grown as a show-plant for the greenhouse.** — Botanieal 
MagazvMf t, 4525. 

147. Calanthb vestita. WallicL A very handsome terrestrial Orchid, from Burma. 
Flowers white, with a deep stain of bright crimson in the middle of the lip. Mowers in November. 
Introduced by Messrs. Veitch, (Fig. 72, a & i.) 

This is scarcely less beautiful than C. sylvatica, our No. 33 of the present volume : and must be classed among the 





72 & 



V 



finest of the terrestrial Orchids. The stems are fully two feet high, and like all the other parts are clothed with long soft 
hairs — ^very slender, long-jointed, of unequal thickness, and blunt, containing in their interior a brown fluid. The 
flowers are in loose, zig-zag racemes, with conspicuous ovate acuminate bracts. The sepals and petals are finally turned 
back so as to be nearly parallel with each other ; they are snow-white, with a few hairs on the back of the first The 
lip is bluntly 4-lobed, with a narrow short ear on each side at the base. The spur is very slender, and abruptly bent 
upwards, so that its point touches the lip. A large silver medal, the highest ever given in Regent Street, was awarded 
to this plant by the Horticultural Society on the 7th of Nov., 1848, when it was exhibited by Messrs. Veitch for the 
first time. 

148. Oncidium vaeicosum. lAndley, A fine stove Orchid from Brazil, with taU scapes covered 
with a glaucous bloom and bright yeUow flowers. Introduced by M. de Jonghe, of Brussels. 
Flowered at Chiswick, in October, 1849. 

A glaucous strong-growing species, of considerable beauty. The leaves are firm and ligulate-lanoeolate. The scapes 
which are strong, very glaucous, and about 3 feet long, have a great branching panicle, loaded with from 80 to 90 large 
showy flowers. The sepals and petals are pale dull green banded with dull brown. The lip is large, very bright yellow, 
with two ovate lateral ears, somewhat crenate in front, and a 44obed central portion. The crest consists of two triple 
teeth, one standing before the other, and of a littie ring of varicose veins placed on each side of it. The wings of the 
column are oblong, whole coloured, and finely notched.— /ourn. Hort, Soc,, vol. v. p. 143. 
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149. Stebxphoma para- 
DOXUM. Endlicher; [alias 
Capparis paradoxa Jacquin ; 
alias Stephania cleomoides 
Wtlldenow). A small stove 
shrub of great beauty belong- 
ing to the Capparids, with 
bright yellow flowed. Native 
of Venezuela. (Fig. 73.) 

a plant of ancient introduction, 
figured many years since by 
Jacquin in his account of the plants 
of the Imperial Garden at Schodn- 
brunn. Re-introduced by M. Kars- 
ten, it has found its way into 
modem gardens. It grows natu- 
rally to the height of a yard or two. 
The long-stalked, simple, ovate- 
lanceolate leaves are deep green. 
The flowers grow in a close raceme. 
The calyx is downy with star- 
shaped hairs, 2-lobed, and deep 
golden yellow. The petals, which 
extend a little beyond it, are 4, 
and much paler yellow. The sta- 
mens, 6 in number, are curved 
. downwards and fully 3 inches long. 
The fruit appears to be cylindrical, 
and about 5 inches long, succulent 
like a berry. It requires a damp 
stove, plenty of pot room, and a 
good rest in the autumn. It strikes 
easily from cuttings. — Flore de» 
Serrea, 564. 

150. Campanula NOBiLis. 
Idndley. With white flowers. 

This, which has been figured by Mr. Van Houtte, t 563, is hardly so handsome as the original Chinese plant with 
purple flowers. 

151. Acer villosum. Wallich. A hardy tree from the Himalayas, with broad downy deciduous 

leaves. Introduced by Messrs. Osborne and Co. 

This Himalayan tree, the villous Sycamore, is said to be hardy, in the Nursery of Messrs. Osborne and Co., of 
Fulham. It has broad heart-shaped angular leaves, 5 inches long, with the 2 lower lobes shorUr than the 3 upper. 
Their stalks are as long as themselves. Young wood, leafstalks and leaves on the under side, are clothed with a short 
hairiness which makes those parts quite soft to the touch. It has not flowered in this country ; when it does it will 
produce close shaggy panicles of small green flowers. The Keys (Bamara) are rather more than \\ inch long, hairy at 
the base, where they are also much wrinkled ; but nearly smooth on the winged part 

152. Mandragora autumnalis. Bertoloni, A hardy stemless perennial, with deep mazarine 
blue flowers, belonging to the Nightshades {Solanacea,) Native of the South of Italy and Levant. 

The common Mandrake produces its pale like flowers in midwinter and early spring, and is a plant of no horticultural 
interest This, on the contrary, which was probably the real Mandrake of Scripture, is a very handsome autumn flowering 
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plant, with large dark-green sinuous leaves and flowers of the most intense blue. There is no English oold that it is 
incapable of supporting, prorided it is kept dry ; but the great fleshy roots rot whenerer a low temperature is accompanied 
by water in contact with them. We have found the common kind live for many years in sand among stones raised a 
a foot or so above the ground, in a south aspect and covered with a hand-glass, which is never removed till dangerous 
frosts are gone. It is, however, very subject to the attack of slugs. According to M. Van Houtte this speoes produces 
ripe fruit and seed abundantly at Ghent; we never saw the conunon Mandrake show any tendency that way. See Flort 
da Serrts, t 457. 

153. Anigozanthus tyblanthinus. Hooker. A fine showy, herbaceous plant, from Swan Biver, 
with densely packed, deep, but dull, purple flowers, pale yellow inside. Belongs to the order of 
Bloodroots (Hsemodoracese). Not in cultivation. 

One of the many fine things discovered by Mr. Drummond, during his excursions in the interior to the southwest of 
the Swan River settlement He could not fail to be struck with the magnificence of this plant, three or four or more 
feet high, growing in masses, and bearing paniculated branches, and copious flowers clothed with dense tomentnm of the 
richest Tyrian purple. Seeds have not yet germinated, but the dried specimens retain their form and colour almost 
equally with the living plant, and we are hence able to present an accurate figure to our readers. Its nearest affinity is 
perhaps with the A./uliginoda^ (Bot Mag. t 429,) but the flowers are very different in shape as well as in ooloor.— 
Botanicai Magazine^ 1 4507. 



[aluis Myrtus Dombeyi SprengeL) A stove evergreen 
Belongs to the Myrtle-blooms (Myrtace©.) Native 



154. Eugenia Brasiuensis. Lamarck, 
tree with terminal tufts of large white flowers, 
of Brazil. 

A small tree, found in the province of Rio de Janeiro, where, we are informed, it is also cultivated and the fruit 
brought to market, and sold under the name of GrumuiihafML It is handsome in its foliage and in its copious snowy 
flowers, which latter are remarkable for having their origin upon the lower portions of young terminal branches, or, in 
other words, upon partially developed leaf-buds, springing from the axils of opposite scales below the leafy portion. In 
this state the young leaves are deep purple-brown, contrasting prettily 
with the dark green of the old foliage and the pure white of the 
blossoms which are produced in April Fruit, according to St. Hilaire, 
as large as a cherry, white or red, or black violet-coloured, esculent. 

This is an old inhabitant of the Royal Gardens. Having been kept 
for many years in a smaU pot it never produced flowers ; but on beiog 
removed into the Palm-house, and shifted into a large pot, it grew 
vigorously, and in the spring of this year produced a profusion of 
flowers. It is now a handsome Laurel-like bush, six feet high. Light 
loam, mixed witii a small quantity of leaf-mould, suits it ; and, as 
it is what may be termed a thirsty plant, it requires to be well 
supplied with water during the spring and summer months. — BoU 
, t. 4526. 



155. AsPASLL LUNATA. lAudley. A stove epiphyte 
from Brazil, with pale-green speckled fragrant flowers. 
Lately blossomed with J. J. Blandy, Esq. (Fig. 74.) 

This littie-known species naturally bears a curved, somewhat 
crescent-shaped violet spot in the middle of a whitish lip. The sepals 

are green, spotted near the base with brown, like a Brassia. In drawings made in Brazil the crescent- 
shaped spot on the lip is represented as being much more distinct than it proves to be in cultivation. 



(1 




156. LuvuNGA scANDENS. Hamilton, {alias Limonia scandens RoxbwrgL) A stove plant, 
from the continent of India, with white fragrant flowers. Belongs to Citronworts (Aurantiace®). 
Blossoms in Spring in the Royal Botanical Garden, Kew. (Fig. 75.) 

A delicately fragrant plant from Silhet and Chittagong. Dr. Hamilton called it Luvwnga (from its Sanscrit name, 
** Lummgaluta^*), In cultivation, though attaining a height of neariy twenty feet, it hardly deserves to be called scandenl 
Leaves alternate, remote, each with three leaflets. Stalks two to three inches long. Leaflets five to six inches long, 
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lanceolate, acuminate, entire, feather-veined, with clear transparent dots. Flowers axillary, in a dense short raceme, 
much resembling those of the Orange, and not less fragrant. Although this plant was introduced into the Royal Gardens 
in 1823, it never produced flowers till the present year ; which may be accounted for by its now being allowed greater 
freedom of growUi in the Palm-house. The kmd of soil is not important : any light loam suits it, so that it be not 
retentive of water.— ^ototiica2 Magazme, t, 4522. 

157. Arnebia ECHioiDES. Alphofise Be Caudolle ; (alias 
Lycopsis ecldoides Linn.; alms Anc!)nsa echioidesj £ie6er^ 
stein; aluis Lithosperinuin erectuirij Fwcher.) A hardy 
lierbaceous pknt, Y'itli sliowy yellow fluwersj belonging to 
Borageworts. Native of Armenia and the Caucasus. 
Flowers in June. (Pig, 76.) 

Sir W. Hooker follows M. Alphoufi& De CandoUe, who in a tate 

Tolume of the FrodromuE liaa referred this phuit to Avitebia^ allhough 

it duea not aceord in character. The apeciea is a nativE: of the 

Caucasian Alps, and of Armenia : ia quU<j hardy, 

flowering in the op<?n border, or in a pot^ In June 

aiid July, Tvhere it makes a very pretty appearance 
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with its scorpioid spikes of large yellow flowen, with five deep purple, well-deftned spots at the throat These spots, 
however, in the coltivated plant, are sometimes obsolete — plants were raised in the Kew Gardens from seeds sent by 
Dr. Fischer, of St Petersburg. Root fusiform, woody, throwing up two or more erect, leafy, herbaceous stems, about a 
span or more high, downy, with short hair. Leaves spreading, somewhat hoary, soft, all sessile ; those from the roots, 
large, oboTate, oblong ; from the stem, obovate-huiceolate, all rather obtuse and becoming smaller upwards. The stems 
terminate in a branched, scorpioid, leafy spike of large yellow flowers. Calyx, cylindrical, hairy, cut almost to 
the base into five, erect, linear, obtuse segments. CorolU between funnel and salver-shaped; the mouth spreading; 
the tube nearly twice as long as the calyx, hairy within ; the limb cut into five nearly equal, rounded lobes, 
having a dark orbicuUr purple spot at the re-entering angle of each pair of lobes. Style shorter than the tube. 
—Bot. Mag., t 4409. 

Notwithstanding the number of aliases under which this phmt is already known, it is still unsatisfitctorlly named. 
It cannot with any propriety be placed in the same genus with Amebia comuUi, whose style divides into 4 arms at the 
i>oint, and which has 5 converging scales on the tube of the corolla near the base. It would rather seem to be an 
AJkarmOfiieKt A. GrcBoa. At least it is identical in genus mih Alk. hinuitimma fnm the Euphrates. We forbear, 
however, from disturbing the name, not possessing materials or leisure for investigating the different oriental species 
assembled by M. Alphonse De Candolle under the names of Amebia and Alkanna. It was found in Persia by 
Major Willock, and we have recently remarked it among dried plants from the neighboulrhood of Trebizond. 
The specimens from the former gentleman are nearly 18 inches high and loaded with flowers. M. Planchon, who 
has republished this plant in the ^ Flore des Serres,*' doubts its being an Amebia, but throws no light upon its 
true genus. 



158. EcHiNOPSis CRISTATA. Salm Bych, {aVim Echinocactus obrepandus Salm Difck.) A 
beautiM white, or purple-flowered plant, belonging to the order of Indian Figs (Cactaceae). Native 
of Bolivia. 



No less remarkable for the large size 
Mr. Bridges on his return from 
fine species of Cactacta then first 
individual which blossomeil, prn- 
following year (1847) bort- wh'ito 
Chili, and, like its Mexican nlliest 
leaf-mould and a few nodules of 
of keeping the soil open ; it i^ jtXm 
In winter, water must be given 
should be dry : the temi^^rAture 
very cold weather it may be 
perature be maintained 
season advances, the 
the full influence of 
of the sun ; and during 
be benefited by frequent 
which should be done 
however, necessary to 
becoming saturated, for 
continue in a wet state 
Magazine, t 4521. 



of its flowers than for the deeply-lobed ribs of the stem ; purchased of 
Bolivia, where he had gathered them and other 
kuo^^lI in \i\\\* j^or^cns, in 1844. In 1846, the 
iIuo«d purple flqwcfs ; tliat which bloomed the 
ones. Thj^ $i\mwH Echinopait is a native of 
ilmvcfl if puttod ill light loam with a little 
timc'iiiiblilfih. The iatter are for the purpose 
necti^^r^' that Hw pot should be well drained, 
very »paHng]y and the atmosphere of the house 
n^d not exceed 50^ during the night, and in 
allowed to f&M 1 0" l^iwer, provided a higher tem- 
during the day. As the 
plants should receive 
the increasing warmth 
hot weatlier they will 
syringing over head, 
in the evening: it is, 
guard against the soil 
thu soft fibrous roots suffer if they 
for any length of tune. — Botamcal 



159. HeDYCHIUM CHllYaOLEDClTM. 

baceous Gingerwort {Ziugiberaoea)^ with 
Native of India. Blossomed at Kew ia the 

Very handsome, and deliciously scented; 
the disk ; anther and filament dei^p orange. 
fia/vetcent (H. fiavtm, Sot Mag. t. 2378) and 
is at once distinguished by its glabrous leaves^ 
the much larger and broader lateral s^gmetits, 
segments of the periantli with tlie rich orange 
Magazine, t 4516. 




Hmkm\ A showy stove her- 
large white and yellow flowers. 
autumn of 1849. (Fig. 77.) 

Howera pure white, bright orange in 
It is tit^arly allied to ffedyMum 
//. ^icfitum. From the former it 
from both by the larger flowers and 
mid by the pure white of the inner 
tfuLoui- of the disk or centre. — Botamioal 
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160. SiPHOCAMPYLUS OEBiGNYANUS. AIjsL Be Candolk. A Bolivian (?) greenhouse plant, 
with broad dark-green leaves, and crimson and green flowers. Belongs to Lobeliads. Introduced by 
M. Van Houtte. (Tig. 78.) 

Branches and leaves covered with fine down. Leaves in threes, 
witii ric;h red teeth. Flowerfi Bolitary in the axils, long-stalked, about 
two inches long, with a deep crimson tube, and a green-edged limb. — 

161, IxoRA SALiciFOLiA. De CandoUe. {alias Pavetta 
salicifolia Blume.) A ?t€vc shrub, of great beauty, from 
Java. Flowers flame* coloured. Belongs to the Cinchonads. 
Introduced by Messrs. Yeit^^h and Co. 

Snme splendid B(>ecimeii8 m a living state were exhibited at the 
floral exhibitiDuB of Chiaw^ick. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
die l^rge Bame-coloured flowers, or more graceful than the copious 
willow- shaped leavt^a, often raore than a span in length. It is a 
native of tho mouiitain» of Java; first noticed there and characterised 
by BJume. Two varieties are in cultivation with Messrs. Veitch : 
the one with the HmalLe&t flowers has them the most deeply coloured. 
" Another Jxovtk is reported to be on sale in this country, quite 
different from thm, tinrler the name of /. iaXicifolia which may be 
the true plant of Blume ! 1 *' An erect shrub, 2-3 feet high, 

with rather dosely-placed oppo- 
site leaves, borne on extremely 
short stalks, ahnost sessile, 
narrow-lanceolate, very much 
acuminated, often a span long, 
entire, smooth, dark shining 
green above, paler beneath. Co- 
rymb large, — when the flowers 
are fiilly expanded, forming a 
hemispherical head of deeply-co- 
loured, orange-coloured flowers, 
or almost crimson. Style scarcely 
exserted. Stigma three-lobed. 
This showy /xora, an abundant 
flowerer even when only six 
inches high, requires a warm 
and moist stove, and a soil com- 
posed of about half loam and 
half peat, with a portion of 
sharp sand. In order to form a 
~^ handsome plant, a young healthy 

one should be selected ^ and freely encouraged into quick growth by 
placmg it in bottom >licat. A a it increases in size it must be shifted into 
larger pote, which ahoti Ld be wull*dramed, so that water and syringing 
may be freely &dm metered during the summer-season without the risk 
of the soil becoming aaturated. — BotamccU Magcunne, t. 4523. 

162. Qncidium leucochilum> Baie^nan. This has been lately figured in 
the *' Flore des Serres," t, 522, under the alms of Cyrtochilum leucochilum 

Pianek^n. 

163. Amaryllis LATERmA. Dietrich. A stove Amaryllid from Guinea, with red flowers. 
Introduced by Mr. Decker of Berlin. 

It is uncertam to which of Herbert's genera this phmt belongs ; it seems mtermediate between Vallota and Amaryllis. 
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The leares appear later than the flowers, and are between lanceolate and 8trap-flh^)ed. The seape is two feet high, 
taper, glancoua, and '2-flowered. The segments of the flower are spreading, but combined into a enrred funnel-shaped 
tube, whose throat is destitute of appendages. The outer divisions of the flower are broadest The stigma is very small 
and 3-comered. The flower stalks are a full inch long ; the flowers themselves about 3 inches. — AUg. ffcurtemeit, 1850. 
No. 9. 

164. HipPEASTRUM (Amaryllis) robustum. Dietrich, A stove Amaryllid from Brazil, with 

deep red flowers. Introduced by Mr. Decker of Berlin. 

Nearly related to H. aulicum. Leaves long, 2^ inches wide, strap-shaped, not gkmoous, longer than the gUmeons 
scape, which is nearly 3 feet high. Flowers in pairs, erect, deep carmine red, a little inclining to carmine, in form 
between bell-shaped and funneUshaped, 5 inches long ; the divisions separated quite to the base, flat, those on the 
outside lanceolate with a callous hooded point, on the inside oblong, acute. The coronet very short and cup-shaped, 
scarcely ^ inch deep, and quite green. — AUg. gartemeit, 1850. No. 6. 



An evergreen greenhouse slirub, belonging to the 
Native of the mountains of Caraccas. Introduced 



165. Gaultherla. Lindeniana. Planchon. 
order of Heathworts. Flowers small, pure white, 
by Mr. Linden. (Fig. 79.) 

Found on the Silla de Caraccas, at an elevation of between 6000 and 7000 feet. Leaves said to resemble those of the 
Camellia in form, and of the Arbutus in texture. Flowers, although small, very conspicuous because of the pure 
whiteness of their calyx and corolla. — Plort de» Serrety 501 d. 
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[PtAW 22.] 

THE KAMTCHATKA RHODOTHAM. 

(RHODOTHAMNUS KAMTCHATICU8 ) 



A hardy wergreen dwarf Shrub, natif>e of Eastern Siberia, belonging to the Order of Hbathworts. 



fytti&c Cl^aracter. 



TEB KAMTCHATKA RHODOTHAM— Leaves oblong 
and obovate, fringed with coarse hairs, thin, blunt, 
tipped with a conspicuous gland. Sepals oboTate, blunt 
Corolla purple, with rounded lobes. 



RHODOTHAMNUS KAMTCHATJCUS ; foliU oblongis 
oboTatisque fimbriatis papyraceis obtnsis apioe glanduU 
conspicuA auctis, sepalis oboTatis obtusis, corolla pur- 
pureas lobis rotundatis. 



Rhododendron Kamtchaticum : PaUas^ PI. Pou., I., p. 48, L 33. 



"POR this great rarity and exquisitdy beautiful shrub we are indebted to Mr. Loddiges^ whose pre- 
decessors raised it from seed about twenty years, ^o. It appears to be of slow growth, as the 
plant is now only about ten inches high, forming a compact bush. Mr. Loddiges finds it perfectly 
hardy, but it is best kept under a north wall. It is admirably adapted for rock- work in a shady 
situation. 

According to Pallas this charming plant grows abundantly near the sea of Ochotsk, in the penin- 
sula of Kamtchatka, and in Bhering's Island in muddy mountainous places. There it begins to 
blossom from the end of July, grows vigorously to the end of August, and ripens its seeds about the 
end of September. The root, he says, is woody, dry, as thick as a quill, and forms creeping runners. 
Prom this arise a great many leafy stems, which every here and there break into flower. The leaves 
are close together, alternate, sessile, somewhat ovate, tapering downwards, somewhat 5-nerved, rather 
sharp-pointed, perfectly entire, and fringed with very perceptible hairs. The peduncles are two or 
three inches long, closely surrounded by small leaves, besides which there are generally about two 
ovate sessile leaves ; they are 2-flowered, or occasionally 1-3-flowered, and very hairy. The flowers 
are nodding, and deep-purple. The sepals leafy, 3-nerved, two being nearer to each other than to 
the others. The corolla is irregular, rotate, with a very short funnel-shaped tube, and a deeply 
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5-lobed limb ; the segments lanceolate^ downy at the throat, unequal, the three uppennost rather the 
smallest, and less deeply divided, spotted with crimson at the base, standing up like a hood, the two 
lower very much spreading and spotless. The stamens, which arise from the bottom of the flower, 
are ten, curved downwards, the upper shortest, the lower twice as long as the others, not so long as 
the corolla, with ovate, double, deep-purple anthers. Fl, Bosnca, vol. i., p. 40. 

To the locality given by Gmelin and Pallas, Ledebour adds the following : Mount Marekan, 
according to Turczaninoff ; the country of the Tschuktskes in the Bay of St. Lawrence; Kamtchatka 
and Unalashka. Sir W. Hooker gives Banks's Island and Port Edgcombe, on the north-west coast 
of N. America. It is, therefore, clear that it belongs to climates far more rigorous than our own, 
and with much worse summers. And this is the key to its cultivation. Like the R, Chamacistus, it is 
unable to endure the drier air and brighter summer sky of England ; but shrinks from our heats, and 
withers beneath such evaporation as leaves undergo in this climate. Hence the wisdom of the treat- 
ment which consists in keeping such plants in a cold pit closed up all day, and uncovered all night. 
Mr. Loddiges's cultivators made nothing of it till they put it under a north wall where Liverworts 
and such soft flabby plants delight to dwell. 

We do not believe that any botanist would have thought of calling this a Bliododendron, had not 
Linnseus set the example by including the Chamacktus in that genus. Its great leafy calyx, flat 
corolla divided almost to the base, and nearly equally spreading although very unequal stamens, are 
qijite at variance with Bhododendron. Neither has it the scurfs or stellate hairs observable, we 
believe, in all the genuine species in which hairs are ever found. On the contrary, the hairs are 
always simple, in which respect it agrees with the Chinese Azaleas, to which it is more nearly related 
than to Rhododendrons, but from which its corolla, almost divided into separate petals, sufficiently 
divides it. To this may be added, the singular gland at the end of the leaves, a nearer approach to 
which is to be found in the scaly Azalea (A. squamata) than in any Rhododendron we have examined. 

In the accompanying figure, 1, represents an anther previous to its bursting by two pores at the 
end; and 2, the underside of a leaf with the terminal gland. 
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[Platb 23.] 



THE OVAL AND THE PALLID HOTAS. 



(HOYA OVALIFOLIA AND PALLIDA.) 



Stave climbers from Tropical India, belonging to the Natwral Order 0/ Asglbpiads. 



^ectffc C^^Bxntitxi. 



I. THE OVAL HOYA.— Leares fleshy, iuutow, oval, 
3-nerved, rolled back at the edge. Peduncle rather 
shorter than the leaf, and smooth. Corolla fleshy, with 
orate acute segments. Coronet-lobes acute, rerolute at 
L^t-hvnd figwrt. 



I. HOYA VA LI FOLIA .— Foliis eamosis angustis ovali- 
bus trinerviis margine revolutis, pedunculo folio panl5 bre. 
Yiore glabro, coroUA camosA glabr& laciniis ovatis acutisi 
coronsB foliolis acutis margine revolutis. Fig, mUstr. 



Hoya ovalifolia : Wight cmd Amott, oontributiant to the Flora of India, p. 37 ? 



IL THE PA LLID HO Y A.— Leares fleshy, ovate, feather- 
veined, turned back at the edge. Peduncle rather shorter 
than the leaf. Corolla fleshy, smooth, with ovate acute 
segments. Coronet-lobes acute, revolute at edge. Right- 
hand figv/re. 



II. HOYA PA LLID A, — Foliis eamosis ovatis penniveniis 
margine revolutis, pedunculo folio paul6 breviore glabro, 
corolUi camosft glabrft laciniis ovatis acutis, coronee foliolis 
acutis margine revolutis. Fig. dextr. 



Hoya pallida : Lindley in Botanical Begitter, t 951. 



lyoE the knowledge of the first of these species we are indebted to the Chatsworth collection, where 
it flowered in June last, from among Mr. Gibson^s Indian collection. Along with it is 

represented on the right hand the Pallid Hoya, which blossomed at Chatsworth at the same time. 

A comparison of the two figures will show their differences better than mere description. 

The Pallid Hoya was originaDy observed at Syon, whence, in 1825, materials were supplied for a 

figure in the Botanical Eegister. Its origin was then unknown ; but the Chatsworth plant now 

proves it to be a native of India, and we possess specimens from the Burmese Empire collected by 
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the late Mr. Griffith. It is distinguished from the Fleshy Hoya {H. camom) not only by a 
yellowish tint which replaces the dark heavy green of that species and by its sweeter smelly but also 
by the form of its leaves^ which are acute and exactly ovate ; that is to say, similar in figure to an egg 
divided longitudinally, while in the Fleshy Hoya they are as nearly as possible teuly ellipti(»l. 
The umbels of flowers also are smaller. In the Botanical Begister the artist has made the stalk 
of the umbel appear far too short in an unsuccessful attempt at foreshortening. 

The Oval-leaved Hoya has much the appearance of the last ; but differs in its flowers being 
distinctly yellow instead of straw-coloured ; and in the form and construction of the foliage. The 
leaves are about 6 inches long, in the form of a narrow ellipse, differing very little in width near either 
end. Instead of the veins diverging regularly from the midrib in the same way as in the Pallid 
Hoya, there are three principal veins which proceed together from a little above the base, giving the 
leaf a triple-nerved venation. So that in fact these two species belong to two different types of 
structmre, and stand in two different sections of M. Decaisne's classification of the genus. 

These charming species each require the same treatment as the Fleshy Hoya, and trained with it 
along the rafters of a house, grow in perfect harmony, and produce an extremely agreeable variety 
without occupying more room than one of them would require. 
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[Plate 24.] 

VARIETIES OF THE RUBT-LIPPED CATTLETA. 

(CATTLEYA LABIATA.) 



Stove Epiphytes, natives of the Cabaccas, helonging to ike Order of Obohids. 



^p^dfic CfywcwitX' 



THE RUBY-LIPPED CATTLEYA.— Stems between 
dnb-Bhaped and spindle-shaped, furrowed. Leaves soli- 
tary, oblong. Spathe as long as the peduncle. Sepals 
linear-lanceolate, acute, coloured. Petals membranous, 
oblong-lanceolate, wavy, much broader. Lip obovate, 
crisp and wavy, emarginate, smooth on the disk. 



CATTLEYA Zii^/ilTli.— Canlibus davato-ftasiformibus 
sulcatis, foliis solitariis oblongis, spaih& peduncnli longi- 
tndine, sepalis lineari-lanceolatis acutis coloratis, petalis 
membranaceis oblongo-lanceolatis undulatis mult5 latiori- 
bus, labello obovato crispo-undulato emarginato disco laevi. 



C. labiata Lindley CoUectanea Botanica U 33 ; aliht C. MossisB Hooker in Bot, Mog, t. 8669. 



rPHESE magnificent varieties of the £uby-lipped Cattleya are quite new and at present among the 
rarities of Horticulture. Por the wldte one we are indebted to the noble collection at Syon ; for 
the blotched sort to J. J. Blandy, Esq., of Heading. 

The Ruby-lipped Cattieya is that on which the genus was founded. It was first sent to Europe 
by Mr. Swainson, who discovered it in Brazil and used its stems as a kind of '' dunnage " to set fast 
certain chip boxes of lichens &c., which he transmitted to Sir "William (then Mr.) Hooker. "Where he 
gathered it we are not informed, but we learn something precise on the subject from Mr. Gardner. 
This lamented Botanist found it on the edge of a precipice on the eastern side of the Pedro Bonita 
Mountain, about fifteen miles from Bio Janeiro, where it grew along with Yellozias, the Mackay 
Zygopetalum and Dipladenes {Jowm, of Hart. Soc, vol. i, p. 196) ; and also on the Gavea, or Topsail 
Mountain, so called from its square shape, and well known to English sailors by the name of Lord 
Hood's nose. Travels in Brazil, p. 28. This plant has a pale lilac tint with a very broad rich stain 
of ruby red over-spreading all the front half of the lip except the very edge. 
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Since that time large importations have been made from the Caraccas and New Grenada of a 
Cattleya with pinker flowers, of much larger size, the veins of whose lip alone were crimson, while 
the spaces between were yellowish or white or both; some of them had crimson veins run together. 
Upon these specimens Sir William Hooker proposed to establish a new species, to which he gave 
the name of Moma ; and it must be owned that the peculiarities of the Caraccas plants seemed 
sufficient to justify that conclusion. We are however obliged to say, after a most careful comparison 
of large numbers of this Cattleya Mossia, that we can find no distinctive characters in it except size 
and colour. 

It would be useless to attempt an enumeration of the varieties that exist of this plant, unless for 
the purposes of a Florist. We therefore merely present those now figured with the names of the 
White Euby-lipped Cattleya (C. labiata Candida) and the Blotched (C. l.picta). 

The following account of the climate in which Cattleya labiata grows, furnishes cultivators with 
hints which they will readily apply to practice. " At this elevation (2000 feet) the climate is very 
much cooler than it is at Eio. In the months of May and June the thermometer has been known to 
be as low as 32° just before day-break : the lowest at which I observed it myself was one morning at 
the end of May, when, at 8 o^clock a.m., it indicated 39°. The highest to which it rose during the 
six months I resided there, was in the end of February, when, one day, it indicated 84° at noon. 
The hot season is also the season of rains, and it is then that the mass of the Orchids, and almost 
every other tribe of plants, come into flower. From these facts cultivators ought to take a lesson in 
the cultivation of the productions of this and of similar regions. If the difference of temperature 
between the season of wet and that of flowering be so great in the state of nature, it must be obvious 
that to grow them well, artificially, a somewhat similar state of things ought to be observed. The 
greater part of the Orchids which are sent to England from the Organ Mountains, grow in the region 
of the above temperature, the elevation being from 3000 to 8600 feet above the level of the sea. In 
the account which I shall presently give of my visit to the summit of those mountains, which is more 
than double that elevation, I shall have occasion to mention several species which may be cultivated 
in a much cooler temperature. Another reason why no general rule can be laid down for the 
cultivation of these plants, is, the great variety of soil and situation which they affect in their native 
country; some, like Zygopetalum Mackaii, are terrestrial, and grow in open exposed places; others, 
like Warrea tricolor, are also terrestrial, but grow in the deep virgin forests ; some, Hke Zygopetalum 
maxillare, are only found to inhabit a particular tree, while others are found indiscriminately on all 
kinds of trees, on rocks, and even on the ground ; some, like Laelia cinnabarina, grow in moist places on 
exposed rocks ; while others, like Cyrtopera JToodfordii, grow in a similar soil, but in shaded places ; 
some, like Maxillari apicta, grow on the most dry and exposed rocks ; while others, like Grobya 
Amherstia, grow also on dry rocks, but generally in the shade.'^ — Gardner in Journal of 
Hort Soc., i. 277. 
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166. DiANTHUS CRUENTUS. MscAer. A hardy herbaceous plants with deep rose-coloured 
flowers. Introduced by Dr. Fischer. Flowered with Mr. Van Houtte. (Fig. 80.) 

ThiB charming Pink has heen received hy Mr. Van Houtte from the Botanic Garden, St Petersborgh, under the name 
of D. ementos. It is supposed to come from the Caucasus, or from Siberia (rather distant stations it must be confessed). 

Perhaps less brilliant than some varieties of Sweet William 
(2>. barbatus), but quite as ornamental. The leaves form 
tufts of light green, from which rise simple stems terminated 
by a nearly globular flower-head, which produces from the 
midst of a curious mixture of scarious, rusty, long-pointed bracts, 
numerous blossoms with a violet calyx, and wedge-shaped petals 
elegantly toothletted, resplendent with vivid carmine, relieved 
by certain violet hairs which adorn the base of each limb. 
Allied botanically to />. carihuncMorvm and harhcUuB. — Flore dea 
Serrea, t 488. 

167. Calamintha mimuloides. Bentham, A 
hardy Californian perennial belonging to the Labiates, 
with dull red flowers. Introduced by the Horticultural 
Society. Blossoms in August and September. 

A hairy, half-shrubby, herbaceous plant, covered all over 
with viscid glands. Stems erect, regularly and simply branched, 
about H foot high. Leaves stalked, ovate, acute, coarsely 
crenate-serrate except at the base, which is entire. From the 
axils of the upper leaves rise solitary stalked labiate flowers, 
about 2 inches long, with a somewhat cylindrical striated, 
5-toothed, hairy, and glandular calyx, and a yellow corolla 
deeply stained with orange at the upper part. One of the best 
of tiie hardy herbaceous plants obtained from Hartweg's expe- 
dition to California, but too leafy for a bedding out species. 
It seems best adapted to cultivation apart from other plants, 
when it forms a deep green sunmier* bush of some beauty. 
Although the flowers are described above as growing singly 
in the axils of the leaves, yet it is to be observed that each 
flower is succeeded by five or six others, so that there is a long 
succession of bloom. — JwLm. Hart. Soc. 
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168. EcHEANDiA TBENIPLOEA. Ortega ; {alihs Conau- 
thera Echeandia P^*(xw ; aHas Anthencom TeQ.eLum Cava- 
niUes; aluts Phalangium reflexmn Pot/ret). A half-hardy 
Mexican Lilywort, with fugitive yellow flowers. Blossoms 
in August, (Fig. 81.) 

It seems woxih while to reproduce this plant, which, although long 
known in gardens, is rare, and has never been figured in TCngllA 
works. It was sent us on the 6th of August by Edward Leeds, Esq., 
of St Ann's, Itfanchester, with the foUowing note : — 

« I send you specimen of a plant raised from Mexican seeds : it was 
marked * Asphodelus sp.,' but is more like an Anthericnm. The roots 
are thick and fleshy, and I think it will make a fine border plant, treated 
the same as Comraelyna coelestis ; keeping the roots in dry sand, and 
out of frost in winter. The flowers last only one day, but come out 
in succession for a long time ; and when the plants become strong, 
it will be as ornamental as some species of Ixia ; hitherto I have kept 
it in a pot The seeds were round and black ; and were given to me 
by the lady of Dr. Robinson, of this place." 

The fllaments are club-shaped bodies covered near the upper end 
with rings of blunt projections hooked back, which may be regarded 
as an incomplete state of the hairs on such plants as Bulbine, no 
doubt nearly related to Echeandia. Examined with the microscope, 
these projection are found to be caused by the free ends of long 
loose club-shaped cells hooked back and placed in a whorled manner 
around a central cord of spiral vessels. They are filled with a yellow 
grumous fluid. 

169. LiLiUM Wallichianum. Sckultes. A very fine 
hardy bulbous plant, with white flowers, from the N. of 
India. Introduced by Major Madden. Blossoms in August. 
(Fig. 82.) 

Asia has furnished us with four distinct kinds of tube-flowered 
white lilies ; namely candidumf the conmion white, japonieum, longi- 
Jhrum with its dwarf 1-flowered variety, and WaUichianym. The 
first has a short tube and flowers in racemes. The others have 
them varying in number from 1 to 3, with a very long tube. Of 
these Japanicvm has broad leaves, and leathery flowers stained outside 
with olive brown ; the two others have the flowers perfectly white, 
with a much thinner texture. Between themselves L, lofig\fhrum and 
WaUichicmum differ in the latter having very long narrow leaves, of 
which the uppermost are extended into a linear point, and flowers 
as much as 8 inches long ; while long{fiorum has leaves twice as broad, 
and flowers generally much smaller. These are, we believe, the only 
real distinctions between the two, and seem hardly sufficient to justify 
the creation of two species ; the distinctions are however permanent, 
and affect considerably the general appearance of the plants. 

According to Schultes, L. WaUichiawum must have been long in 
cultivation, for he refers to it two figures in the Botanical Register 
and Botanical Cabinet, both of which well represent the dwarf 1-flowered 
form of L. long{/hrwm, sometimes called eximiwn in Gardens, and bear 
no resemblance to the Indian Lily. 

The accompanying figure of X. WaUichianum is eertainly the first 
that has been given from a European specimen. We received it 
last August from Mr. D. Moore, the skilful curator of the Botanic 
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Garden, GlasneTiii, to which establiBbment it had been sent, with many other Himalayan yarieties, by Major Madden, 
from Ahnorah. The bulbs reached Mr. Moore in April last, and on the 10th of August the plants were 4 feet high. 
Each stem bore but one flower ; but our wild specimens from Mount Sheopore, for which, we are indebted to 
Dr. Wallich, are 2-flowered ; and he speaks of as many as three flowers on a stem, 9 inches long, and sweet-scented. 
The following is Dr. WaUich's account of the Lily, extracted from his Tentamen, where it stands under the name of 
L, longiflorvm, 

** This is a yery distinct and noble species, with a tall and slender stem, two-thirds of which are thickly furnished 
with long and linear leayea The flowers are white, fragrant, extremely large, with a yery long and narrow tube, 
which is gradually widening into an ample spreadmg limb ; there are generally two or three at the apex of the stem ; 
sometimes only one. In size they exceed those of Lilinm giganteum. The claws of the three exterior sepals are closely 
united to those within, in consequence of their sharp margins being confined within the deep furrow, which is formed on 
each side of the dorsal rib of the latter. The base of the stem I haye repeatedly found horizontal, creeping and scaly 
like that of a fern, without any renuunder of a bulb, but marked with a number of yestiges of old stems. This lily is 
- also found towards Sirinuggur ; I haye receiyed plenty of fine specimens coUected by Mr. Robert Blinkworth." 

170. ERTrHRiNA Erythrostachya. Morten. A stove shrub of unknown origin, bdonging to 
the leguminous order. Flowers scarlet, very handsome. Introduced by the Belgians. 

The genus Erythrina of Linnsdus is composed of shrubs or shrub-like plants, occasionally haying a subterraneous stem 
with annual sub-herbaceous branches. They are indigenous to the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the whole globe. 
Their stem and leayes are often furnished with prickles ; their leaflets are trifoliate and pinnated, the terminal leaflet 
being at some distance from the other two ; instead of stipules there are stalked glands, small stipules distinct from the 
petioles ; the spikes of the flowers are long ; the pedicels are often in threes ; the flowers are generally red and scarlet, 
and most beautiful ; the seeds are often black, or yariegated with black, and brilliant. This splendid species is not 
like any hitherto described, and enumerated in the repertorium of M. Walpers. It approaches Erythrtna 
reticulata Presl., but the leayes are glabrous, not wrinkled or downy. Besides, the thick tuberculiform tooth of the 
calyx separates it from all the other species of the genus. The spike is more than 6 inches long ; the flowers arranged 
in threes, are yery numerous, and an inch and a half or two inches in length. Their colour is yery brilliant, and it is no 
doubt one of the prettiest plants that can be cultiyated. It was found in the coUection of M. Verleuwen of Ghent, from 
whom it was bought by M. Cachet of Angers, under the erroneous name of Erythrma speeioaa. This was in 1832. We 
haye giyen it one which recalls the beauty of its spike. The cultiyation does not difi^er from what is required for the 
Erythrina CaraUodendron, The trunk, when well cut in, is placed in a large pot in a temperate house, where it begins to 
grow after February, if, that is to say, it is not wished to force it In flne weather it may be planted out, and in summer 
it forms a great ornament in our gardens. — Afvnales de Oand, t 291. 

171. Maleshbrbia THYRSiFLORA. Ruiz and Pavon, A greenhouse herbaceous or half-shrubby 
plant, with long spikes of dull red and yellow flowers. Belongs to the Crownworts {Males Aerbiacea). 
Flowers in August. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Sons. 

An erect pUmt, coyered rather thickly with long yellow hairs. The leayes are linear-oblong, somewhat crenate, rugose, 
shorter than the axillary sessile flowers. The calyx forms a rusty reddish yellow tube about H inch long, with 1 strong 
yeins ; its fiye diyisions are narrowly triangular, a little longer than the petals which haye the same form and surface. The 
coronet or ** crown " is a narrow membrane at the orifice of the calyx with fiye lobes usually 3-notched with a smaU tooth 
between eadi lobe. Stamens prominent No doubt there are sey^ral perfectly distinct species included under the name 
of thyr8i/lora,hvLt as we haye no means of settling to which the name most properly belongs, we leaye the question as we 
find it A mere botanical curiosity. 



172. CoNOCLiNiUM Ianthinum. Morten, 
the Composites. Flowers in broad violet 
Verschaffelt. 



A stove herbaceous plant from Brazil, belonging to 
flat-headed panicles. Introduced by M. Alex. 



Accordmg to Professor Morren, this is a plant of great beauty. It forms a low soft-wooded shrub, coyered with short 
brown down. The leayes are heart-shaped, acute, stalked, serrated, strongly marked with pale yeins. The flat heads of 
yiolet flowers are full six inches across, and i^pear to consist of numerous entangled many-pointed stars. They haye a 
mild honey-like fragrance, with a peculiar aroma. In Ghent it has been regarded with great &your ; but it will hardly 
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meet with mach notice in this country. The colonr of the flowers is too doU, and the] habit too weedy for English taste. 
Awnales de Qcmd, t 253. If this is to be brought into a state of considerable beauty, it will require a damp stove, and to 
be kept carefully from red spider. It is very hke a Coelestina 



173. Hypocyrta gracilis. Martius. A pretty 
creeping stove Gesnerad with cream-coloured 
flowers, from Brazil. Introduced by Messrs. Back- 
house of York. (Fig. 83.) 

Plant minutely pubescent, creeping, sometimes bearing 
ascending shoots. Stem purplish-brown, rooting from below 
the insertion of the leaves. Leaves on short petioles, 
oppodte, thick, fleshy, ovate, subacute, dark green and 
slightly concave above, pale and often blotched with red 
and convex beneath. Flowers on short red peduncles, 
solitary or in pairs, single-flowered. Calyx of five, deep, 
linear-lanceolate segments, red at the base. Corolla moder- 
ately large, cream-white, spotted with orange on the under- 
side of the tube within, between beU-shaped and funnel- 
shaped: tube decurved,and again curved upward at the 
mouth ; limb of five, nearly equal, rounded segments. 
Ovary ovate, with a large gland at the base of the 
back. 

A soft-wooded suffruticoee pUnt, of a trailing scandent 
habit, emitting roots from below the axils of the leaves, 
and growing as an epiphyte on trees in the moist forests 
of Tropical America. It e^ould be kept in such an atmo- 
sphere as that appropriate for the cultivation of tropical 
Orchids, and if there is sufficient accommodation, it may 
be allowed to grow in a natural manner over any elevated 
surface, covered with turfy sods, kept moist ; or may be 
planted in a pot or basket filled with loose turfy soil and 
suspended from the root — Bot, Mag., t, 4531. 

This is not a Hypocyrta, as Decaisne limits the genus, 
but would ratl^ belong to what he understands by 
AUoplectus. 

174. Cycnoches PescItorei {alias Acineta 
glauca Linden,) A stove Orchid from New 
Grenada. Mowers yellow and brown. Intro- 
duced by M. Linden in 1848. Blossomed with 
M. Pescatore. 

C. Peicatorei, foliis coriaceis subtilks glaucis, raoemo 
multifloro pendulo, ovario tomentoso, sepalis oblongis acutis, 
petalis minofibus lanceolatis basi angustatis, labello piano 
trilobo medio tomentoso lobo intermedio camosiore 
acuto. 

This noble pUnt is only known to us from the inspection of two dried flowers sent from M. Pescatore's rich collection by 
M. Luddeman, who describes it thus. *' A much stronger plant than Acineta Humboldti, with a pseudo-bulb 0.16 of a 
yard long and 0.09 of a yard broad. The leaves are leathery, lanceolate, glaucous beneath, 0.60 to 0.80 of a yard long on 
the young pseudo-bulbs, which are not more than half the size of the imported ones. The flower stem hangs down 
perpendicularly, a yard long, with ninety-six flowers. These last about a fortnight, but for several months the long 
string of buds excited the curiosity of visitors. The sepals are dull yellow, a little brown inside ; the petals and lip 
are bright yellow." The specimens sent us measured 1} inch in diameter. The species seems to be closely allied to the 
bearded Cycnoches (C. barbatum,) 
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175. Catasetum pimbrlltdm {alias Myanthus fimbriatus 
Morten in Ann, de Oand, t. 231). A terrestrial Orchid of 
unknown origin, with dirty white and pink flowers. Intro- 
duced by the Belgians. (Fig. 84.) 

C fimbriatum ; racemo cemno multifloro, sepalis petalisque linearibuB 
acuminatis lateralibos longioribns, labello piano cordato membranaceo 
dentato yel fimbriate basi saccato conico, dente prominente in discum. 

All that is known to as regarding this plant is what we find in Professor 
Morren's account, published in the work above quoted. It appears to be a 
species of no great beauty, with the habit of C. cemtmnif but with pink 
sepals and petals speckled with red, and a broad heart-shaped dirty white 
Up strongly cut at the edge. It is said to have obtained an extra gold 
medal at the National Horticultural and Agricultural Exhibition at Brus- 
sels in 1848, when we are told << Pendant trois jours plus de cent mille 
yeux se fixerent sur oette strange et admirable gynandre dont le parfum 
embaumait la salle." In this country people would have hardly remarked 
it Two varieties are mentioned ; one green and white, the other rose 
and yellow. It is not improbable that they are identical, their supposed 
differences being due merely to the mode of cultivation. 

176. Medinilla Sieboldiana. Planchon {alihs M. eximia 
Siebold.) A handsome stove-plant from Java, belonging to the ; 
order of Melastomads. Introduced by M. Van Houtte. »> 
Flowers white and rose-colour. 

The habit of this plant, and the manner in which it is to be cultivated 
are the same as those of our Medinilla magnifica (Plate 12 of the present 
volume). The branches are perfectly taper, or very slightiy four-cornered 
when quite young. The leaves are deep green, triple-nerved, brownish 
underneath, oblong, tapering into a short footstalk. The flowers are 
white, of the texture of wax, in short naked divaricating panicles, with a yellowish brown calyx and deep rose-coloured 
stamens. It appears to be a handsome species even although it wants the brilliant bracts of the Magnificent Medinil. 
M. eacimia of Blume is a different species. Flore de$ Serres, t 482. 




177. PuYA MAiDiFOLiA. Becaisne. A very handsome stove herbaceous plant belonging 
to the Bromeliads, spikes crimson and green. Native of the Caraccas. Introduced by 
M. Linden. 

Leaves broad, thin,,ribbed, resembling those of Indian com, but apparentiy rather glaucous. Spike long, cone-shaped, 
consisting of brilliant crimson bracts tipped with green. Flowers pale cream-colour about 2 inches long. Annales de 
Cfand. t 289. This takes rank by the side of the Vriesias and Gusmannia, and seems well worth the having. 

178. Besseba miniata. Lemaire. A beautiful bulbous plant from Mexico, with scarlet and 
white flowers in umbels. Belongs to the Lilyworts. Introduced by M. Van Houtte. 

According to M. Lemaire, this differs from\&. elegana in having a toothed coronet, and one-celled anthers. To us, it 
appears to be identical with that species. According to M. Van Houtte, these beautiful bulbs, hardly known in English 
gardens, require no other protection than a cold frame, the sash of which is removed in summer. While growing they are 
watered rather abundantiy, but they are kept perfectiy dxy in winter. Flore da Serres, t 424. 

179. Hakea cucullata. E. JBrotvn. A Swan Eiver Protead with great coriaceous leaves and 
pink axillary flowers, produced in April. Requires a greenhouse. (Kg. 85.) 

Discovered by the late Mr. Baxter at King George's Sound. Mr. Drummond has also found flowering individuals at 
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the Swan Biyer Settlement, and has sent seeds, from flowering plants of which our figure was taken at the Royal 
Gardens, in April, 1850. 

An erect shrub, 4 to 5 feet high, the branches pale brown, shaggy. Leaves leathery, cordate, sessile, concave, 

wayed and rather minutely toothed at the edge, glaucous green, dbtinctly reticulated both above and below. From the 

axils of the upper leaves the flowers appear in copious clusters : at first surrounded by imbricated deciduous bracts. 

Sepals red, unequal linear, smooth. Style twice as long as the longest sepals. — Bot. Mag.^ i, 4528. 

Upon the cultivation of this and other Proteads, Mr. Smith has the following useful observations : — 

" Before the introduction and high state of cultivation of the splendid flowering plants now annually ejdiibited in the 




^ 



vicinity of London, it was customary to estimate the value of public and private collections by the number and rarity of 
the species, without regard to the circumstance of their producing fine flowers. Perhaps no plants were in higher repute 
than thoe6 of the family to which this belongs, as is amply shown by the early volumes of the Botanical Magazine. 
Within the last twenty or thirty years, however, the cultivation of Proteacea has declined ; the species have gradually 
disappeared from most of the private coUections around London ; and but few nurserymen now take interest in them. 
This change may be partly owing to the supposed difficulty of preserving them, for under certain circumstances the 
plants suddenly die, even when in vigorous health. In the Royal Gardens Proteacece have maintained their place, more 
especially those that are natives of Australia ; and as there are some at this time between forty and fifty years of age, 
and others of a large size half that age, it may be inferred that ProteacecB are not so short-lived in a state of cultivation 
as they are generally supposed to be. Within our recollection it wto the common practice to grow them in some kind of 
light soil, usually peat. The hygrometric condition of such soil is easily aflected by changes of the surrounding 
atmosphere ; becoming quickly dry during hot weather, and apt to become sodden with moisture in winter, and tlie 
spongioles or rootlets of Proteacece are very sensitive to either extreme ; the use of light soil, therefore, in our opinion, 
accounts for the frequent sudden death of pUuits of this kmd. We use good yellow loam, to which, for small plants, we 
add a little sharp sand. In shifting or repotting a plant we make it a rule to keep the ball of roots a little elevated above 
the surface of the new mould, to prevent any supentbundance of water from lodging round the base of the stem. In the 
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winter, care must be taken to giye no more water than is reqaired to keep the soil moderately moist ; but in maanur, water 
may be giyen freely in the eyening or early in the morning. It is important that the plants should be so placed that the 
sun's rays do not strike the sides of the pot The species here figured, being a natiye of the Swan Riyer Colony, requires 
to be treated as a greenhouse plant It does not readily propagate by cuttings, but may be increased by grafting on any 
of the more common free-growing species. Imported seeds germinate fireely." 

180. Veronica Formosa. Bentham, {alihs V. dios- 
maefolia Knowles and WeatcotL) A little half-hardy ever- 
green bush from Van Diemen's Land. Flowers bright 
blue. Belongs to the Linariads {Scrap Aulariacea). Very 
pretty. A native of Mount Wellington ; and found to 
stand the winter at Kew, planted against an east wall. 
(Fig. 86.) 

It forms a shrub about 2 feet high, erect, much branched, with two 
obscure lines of hairs between the leayes. Leayes rather crowded, 
arranged somewhat in four rows, oblong, lanceolate, spreading, scarcely 
stalked, single-neryed. Flowers in terminal racemes, not many of 
which open at one time, though there is a succession of them. 
Corolla bright and deep purplish blue, somewhat 2-lipped ; upper lip 
of one broad oyal lobe, lower of three narrower segments, the middle 
one the smallest This with a few others belongs to a section of 
Veronica characterised as eyergreen shrubs, haying small doeely-set 
decussate leayes, and forming myrtle-like bushes. The old and weU- 
known Veronica decussata may be yiewed as the type of the group. 
They are natives of high southern latitudes; being found in Van 
Diemen's Land, New Zealand, FalkUmd Islands, and Lord Auckland's 
and CampbeU's Islands^ in latitude 53". The two species known to us 
in a Hying state proye suffidentiy hardy to bear the winter of this climate, when planted in sheltered situations and pro- 
tected during seyere frosts. That now figured is worthy of being kept in the greenhouse, where it produces its pretty 
racemes of light blue flowers in the spring. It grows r^tdily in light loam and leaf mould, and is easily propagated by 
cuttings, treated in the usual way ; it also freely produces seeds. — BoUmcal Magazine^ t 4512. 

181. Lycaste chrysopteba. Morren. A stove epiphyte from Mexico, with deep orange-yellow 
flowers. Belongs to the Orchids. Introduced by the Belgian Government. 

We only know this plant by the figure in ^eAnnalea de Oand, t 232. It seems yery like L, cruentOf but according to 
Professor Morren, its flowers are much larger, the colours more brilliant, and the details of the lip essentially different, 
the appendix being 3-lobed, and the middle diyision of the lip lanceolate, acuminate, and toothletted. The yellow 
flowered Lycastes related to eruerUa approach each other so nearly that without knowing exactiy on what their 
differences depend, the one may be easily confounded with the other. We trust that the following memorandum will 
assist in clearing up the difficulty surrounding them. Lye, cruenta is taken for the standard of comparison. 

1. L. cruenta Lindley ; (aliito L, bdUamea A. Richard). Lip roundish, spotted with crimson at the base, the lateral 
lobes short, the central oblong and rounded ; appendix minute, emarginate. Column hairy all oyer. Pbxals naked — 
Guatemala. 

2. L. ckrysoptertu Morren. Lip roundish, spotted, the lateral lobes short, the central lanceolate acute toothletted ; 
appendix 3-lobed. Column hairy. Petals naked. Mexico. 

3. L, tnacrobulbon (alifLs MaxiUaria macrobulhon^ Hooker in Bot Mag. t 4228.) Lip much longer than broad, spotted 
with crimson on inside ; the lateral lobes short ; the central oyate-oblong, rolled back, crisp, broader tiian.the laterals ; 
appendix acute entire. Column ! Petals naked I (Description and figure imperfect.)— Natiye of Santa Martha. 
Said to haye yery large pseudo-bulbs. 

\/ . 4. Z. cochlecUa, Lip nearly circular, not spotted ; the lateral lobes long, rather acute ; the central flat, circular, 
emarginate, slightly crisp ; appendix entire, as large as the lateral lobes. Column long, hairy. Petals hairy. — Natiye 
country unknown. Flowers whole-coloured, deep orange ; the sepals and petals oyate, the latter obtuse and not much 
smaller than the former. 
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5. L, crinita. Lindley. Lip narrowly oblongs slightly speckled ; the lateral lobes linear, blunt, nearly as long as the 
equally narrow hairy oval central one ; appendix inconspicuous, terminating a narrow shaggy eleTation. Column long, 
slightly hairy. Pm ls very hairy— Mexico. Petals yellow, very acute, much smaller than the greenish sepals. 

6. L, aromoHca. Lindley (alias Maxillaria aromatica. Hooker). Lip oblong, narrowed to the base, spotless, hairy 
inside ; the lateral lobes ovate, slightly curved, obtuse ; the central unguiculate, dilated at the end ; appendix very large 
2-lobed, concave. Colukn long, narrow, hairy. Petals naked— Mexico ? Peru. 

182. OCHNA ATRO-PURPUKEA. De 

Candolle. {alias Diporidima atro-purpu- 
rema WendL ; ali^ Ochna arborea Bur- 
chell; alias O. serrvlaisL HocAstetler ; alias 
O. Natalitia Meisner ; alias 0. Delagoensis 
Ecklon.) A greenhouse shrub, of some 
beauty, from Southern Africa. Belongs to 
the Ochnads. Lately produced its hand- 
some yellow flowers in the Boyal Q^arden, 
Kew. Said, however, to have been intro- 
duced in 1823. (Fig. 87.) 

A native of South Africa,, east of the Cape, as 
far as Delagoa Bay, varying in size, in the soli- 
tary or racemose flowers and in the size and 
notches of the leaves, which are sometimes 
sharply serrated, sometimes nearly entire. It 
derives its name from the dried state of the plant, 
when the large persistent calyxes become purple- 
brown, especially when in fruit. In the living 
plant, the bright yellow flowers with pale yeUow- 
green calyx enliven the greenhouse in the month 
of March. 

The history of its having at last flowered, after 
refusing to do so for twenty-seven years, is thus 
given by Mr. Smith: — ^* Thinking it would be 
benefited by a greater warmth during winter, 
and having accommodation in the Palm-house, 
it was placed there last Autumn. The result was, 
that in April we were agreeably surprised to see 
it profusely covered with its pretty, sweet-scented 
flowers. Several other plants have flowered 
similarly for the first time on being placed in 
a greater degree of heat, which shows that with 
our long-continued low- temperature in winter and 
spring, and deficiency of bright sunshine in 
summer (as compared with the Cape), our usual 
greenhouse climate is not adapted for the perfect 
development of this and other slow-growmg Cape and New HoUand plants."— ^ototitoaZ MagcuxM^ t. 4519. 

183. MoussoNiA ELEGANS. Becoisne. A hothouse Qesnerad, with orange and yeUow flowers, 
from Guatemala. Introduced by M. Van Houtte. (Fig. 88.) 

Stems and leaves covered with soft hairs. Leaves ovate, oblong, acuminate, crenel-toothed. Umbels three or four-flowered. 
Corolla scarlet with a yellow limb, spotted in lines with purple. Being a native of the mountains of Gruatemala, it will 
flower in the open ground. (in Belgium) in summer. 

« The genus Moussonia was established in 1848 by M. Kegel upon the Qemera eUmgata of Graham, a plant evidently 
allied to, although quite distinct from the species here described, as well as from the Peruvian species described by Kunth, 
under the name of Oeaneria tylvaUca in Humboldt and Bonpland's Nova gen. et tp, Amer. One*of us (M. J. Decaisne) 
having carefully studied the whole fiunily of Oemeracea, the results of which examination have been partially made public 
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in the JRevue Horticole for 1848, has been able to confirm the creation of the genus in question, and to include in it three 
species. He thinks he can also settle two synonyms which arise from a second article on Oesneracea published by 
M. Regel in the Flora, March 28, 1849, No. 12. First, the genus Oieakiria Reg., established on the Achimahesficta of our 
hothouses is nothing but the Tydcea Due, previously created ; second, in proposing the name Salida for the genus Oloxinia 
as founded by I'Heritier, M. Regel departs from the rule of nomenclature which invariably attaches a generic name to the 
species which first served as a type ; to conform to this rule the name of Cfloxinia should be reserved for Oloxinia 
mactikUa TH^rit and to its true analogies, whilst Oloxinia apecuaa, cauUscens, and the species and varieties analogous to 
them should be designated by the name of Ligeria Dne."— ^tore des Strrt^y t 489. 




184. Meteosideros buxipolia. Allan Cunningham, {alias M. scandens Forsler,) An ever- 
green greenhouse bush from New Zealand, with box-like leaves, and heads of pale yellowish- white 
flowers. Belongs to Myrtleblooms (Myrtacese). Flowered at Kew in August. (Fig. 89.) 



Rather a pretty plant, said to be a climber, but not evincing any tendency that way, in cultivation^ It would 
that this and other plants in the damp woods of New Zealand produce, like ivy, roots from the branches, by which they 
scramble up the trunks of forest trees. The native name is said to be Aki — that of the English settlers Lignum vita. 
Young branches hoary. Leaves close set, spreading in four rows, |-inch long, almost sessile, elliptical or ovato-rotundate, 
very blunt, leathery, glossy, rolled back at the edge, dark green above, somewhat hoary with minute hairs beneath, where 
they are also dotted. Principal veins about five, the lateral ones from near the base. Peduncles very short, 3-flowered 
from the axils of the upper leaves, and thence forming a sort of capitate leafy corymb. Calyx turbinate, slightly hairy, 
with five obtuse lobes. Petals elliptical, small, white. Filaments white, four times as long as the erect petals. Anther 
yellow. Botanical Magazine, t. 4515. 
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[Plate 25.] 

THE ACUMINATE ONION. 

(ALLIUH ACUMINATUM.) 



A Hardy Bulb, from Califobkia, belonging to the Order of Liltwobts. 



i^pedffc Character. 



THE ACUMINATE ONION.— Stem leafy at the base. 
Leaves snbnlate, as long as the scape. Umbels lax ; the 
pedicels much longer than the spathe ; not bnlbiferous. 
Sepals and petals acuminate, erect, recnrved at the point, 
the latter much smaller than the former. Filaments 
shorter, entire, free. Ovary and capsule obovate, without 
appendages. 



ALLIUM A CUMIN A TUM.^CaxHe basi folioso, foliis subu- 
latis scapo sequalibus, umbellA UzA, pedicellis spathA 
multd longioribus baud bulbiferis, sepalis petalisque acumi- 
natis erectis apioe recurris his multb minoribus, filamentis 
brevioribus integris liberie, ovario capsulAque oboratis 
inappendiculatis. 



Allium acuminatum : ffooker. Flora BoreaU-Americana. Vol. II. 184, t 1 96. 



^ few bulbs of this charming plant were sent from California to the Horticultural Society by 
Mr. Hartweg, and flowered last spring in the Chiswick Garden, in a greenhouse. It is, however/ 
in all probability hardy, if kept in a place dry in winter. 

The name Onion conveys to an English ear ideas of anything but beauty, for many common 
species are as ugly as plants well can be, and the handsome kinds are almost unknown in gardens. 
Nevertheless, in a genus consisting of nearly a couple of hundred species, many may be found which 
ought to take rank with Hyacinths and Jonquils ; of these Moly and the Magical Onion are well-known 
examples, though now-a-days confined to curious collections ; and the rare species here figured is 
another, much handsomer than either, and probably the Queen of the family. Its gay flowers, 
almost transparent when colourless, and stained with the richest rose-colour near the points, can 
scarcely be regarded as inferior in beauty to the Guernsey Lily itself, and they are far less fugitive. 

The plant grows about a foot high, with narrow taper rushy leaves, about as long as the scape. 
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The flowers are arranged in loose umbels, or stalks, very much longer than the spathe. The sepals 
are much larger than the petals, and rather broader ; otherwise they are both of the same form and 
colour — sharp-pointed and richly stained with crimson at the point, while the lower half is colourless 
and semi-transparent ; they all cohere near the base. The stamens are inserted a little below the 
middle of the petals, and just above the base of the sepals ; but they are in both cases easily 
detached ; at the base they are united in the smallest possible degree ; the filaments are flat, in no 
degree lobed, awl-shaped from a broad base: those opposite the petals, the longest. The ovary is 
obovate, depressed at the apex, and terminated by a sunken awl-shaped style, 8-celled, with two 
erect ovules in each cell ; the stigma is nearly simple. The capsule is papery, and opens through 
the back of the cells. Seeds thin, black, with a soft skin; the greater part abortive. 

Were it permitted to suppose that a plant so similar to Onions in most respects could form a 
separate genus, one would be tempted to place this apart, for it wants their smeU, and is most 
remarkable for its petals being considerably smaller than the sepals. But no other difference being 
perceptible we must believe it to belong to the group of which Allium roseun^ forms one. 

At first sight it would seem to differ jfrom the Acuminate Allium described by Sir W. Hooker 
in his Flora Boreali- Americana, in the absence of toothings from the petals, in the smallness of 
those parts, and in stature : being a much larger and more handsome plant than Sir W. Hooker's 
figure represents. We have, however, ascertained, from the examination of authentic specimens,- 
that there is no real distinction. In our wild plant from Douglas the petals are smaller than the 
sepals, as in this, and we are unable to detect the toothings above referred to. 
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[Platb 28.] 

THE GATJNTLETTED TACSONIA. 

(TAC80NIA MANICATA.) 



A Greenhouse Creeper from Pbbtt, belonging to the Order of Passionwobts. 



1 



^ttiMt d^onuter. 



TffE OAUNTLETTED TACSONI A. -. Bracts entire, 
united at the base, downy, longer than the tube of the 
calyx. Leaves downy on the under side, smooth on the 
upper, divided below the middle into 3 serrated lobes. 
Leafstalks with several glands. Stipules roundish, 
toothed in a crested manner. 



TACSONIA MANIOATA.'-BTMitas integris basi conna- 
tis tomentosis calyds tobo longioribus, foUis subtus 
tomentosis snprii glabris - ultra medium 3*fidis ; lobis 
ovali-oblongis serratis, pedolis pluriglandulosiB, stipu- 
lis subrotnndis cristato-dentatis. 



Tacsonia manicata : Jvmeu m Annaiea du Muslwn, Vol YI., t 59, f. 2. 



/ 

^ WE believe this species to be unrivalled among climbers, for the brilliant scarlet of its gorgeous 
blossoms. Placed by their side, the red coat of an English soldier becomes dull and pale. It 
is a native of Peru, and probably common there, for many botanical travellers have observed it. 
Humboldt and Bonpland brought some varieties from the city of Loxa ; Hartweg says that it is found 
in hedges near that place; and it forms No. 1294 of Linden's Herbarium, gathered by his collectors 
Punck and Schliija, in the province of Merida, at the elevation of 7000 feet above the sea. 

It forms a rambling climber, with grey 8-lobed leaves and large scarlet flowers, whose tube is 
abnost concealed by 8 downy bracts, from which circumstance we presume that Jussieu gave it the 
name of the gauntletted (or manicate) ; it must be owned that the tube of the flower may not imaptly 
be compared to an arm thrust into a large loose glove. The coronet consists of two principal rows of 
short violet teeth planted on the green tube of the calyx-lining. 

Upon what precise ground the Tacsonias are separated from the Passionflowers is by no means 
dear. De CandoUe relies upon the former having a very long tube to the calyx and a scaly coronet ; 
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but in this plant the tube is as short as in any Passionflower^ and there is nothing peculiar in the 
coronet. Meisner's analysis brings out no more ; and it is impossible to gather any distinction after 
comparing Endlicher's prolix descriptions. Nevertheless, there is something very peculiar in the 
appearance of Tacsonias, and we trust that in time a real distinctive character will be discovered. 

The species was introduced by the Horticultural Society. Its flowers have been produced 
abundantly in the conservatory of A. F. Slade, Esq., of Chiselhurst, from whom we received specimens 
on the day of the June Exhibition at Chiswick. Upon comparing them with the finest colours there, 
nothing could be found to equal them in brilliancy. Others have been less fortunate ; and it is 
understood that the plant is a bad bloomer. We understand, however, from Mr. AnseU, the gardener 
at Chiselhurst, that it only requires plenty of room, when it soon becomes loaded with flowers. No 
doubt it refuses to produce anything more than leaves when pruned much, as it must be if restricted 
in space. In this respect it behaves exactly like other climbers — ^Bougainvillaea for instance. 
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[Puts 27.] 

THE TRANSPARENT DENDROBE. 

(DENDBOBIUH TRANSPABENS.) 



A 8tof>e Epiphyte from Northern Hinbostan^ heUmging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



^tMt C^oractonr* 



TffB TRANSPARENT DENDROBE. — (True Den- 
DBOBBs). Stems erect, tapering^ Bmooth. Leftves ovate- 
lanceolate, acmninatey obliqoe a the point Flowers in 
pairs or threes. Sepals linear-oblong ; petals broader, 
bhint lap acute, oblong, downy, with the sides erect and 
rolled inwards. 



DENDROBIUM TRANSPARENS ; (Eudrndbobiuii.) 
Caolibns erectis teretibos glabris, foliis ovato-lanoeolatis 
acominatis apice obliqois, floribns 2.3nis, sepaHs lineari- 
oblongis, petalis latioribos obtosis, labello acato oblongo 
pnbesoente lateribns versos basin erectis involutis. 



Dendrobkm transparens : WaUicky Catalogue^ No. 2008 : LindUy, Qmera A Specia Orchid,, p. 79. 



ANB of the most delicate and beautiful of a delicate and beautiful genus. It was first made known 
by Dr. Wallich, whose collectors found it in Nepal ; and from very imperfect specimens it was 
incorrectly described in the Genera and Species of Orchidaceous plants as a pendulous species^ with 
the habit of the Kerard Dendrobe. Eecently it has been introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co., for 
whom it was collected by Mr. Thomas Lobb at a place called Myrong, on the Qarrow Hills, at an 
elevation of 6800 feet. This Myrong, or Myrung, seems to be a wood abounding in plants; for in 
Griffith's '^ Itinerary Notes/' thirty-four species are named as having been uncommon enough to be 
gathered by him, and among them are eleven orchids, of which this Dendrobe was probably his 
No. 1013, growing on rocks and trees ; at least we find it among his Ehasija plants. From the 
nature of the vegetation associated with it we may infer that it is by no means a tender kind. 

It is readily known among its race by its short erect stems, obliquely emarginate leaves, and 
wide spreading pinkish flowers stained with crimson in the middle of the lip, and as transparent as 
anything vegetable well can be. It flowers most abundantly, and must be r^arded as a great 
acquisition. 
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I 

In this genus there is found to be so large a number of species^ having such widely different 
habits^ that Botanists, at an early period of their acquaintance with them, were led to create many 
supposed genera, the distinctions among which are now found to be unreal or unimportant. They, 
' however, in some cases, form good sectional divisions, of which a vacant page enables us to present j 
the following sketch, along with an enumeration of all the species known to us, and their more 
important synonyms : — 

i 

1 SECTIONS OF THE GENUS DENDROBIUM. i 

Folia equitantiA § 1. Apprum, BL 

(Macroetomiiim BL) ! 

Folia teretia . § 2. StrongyU, 

Folia plana, v. O. ' 

Labellum plomoeoin, aot pectinatom § 3. Detmoirichum BL 

nee plrnnowim nee pectinatom 

I j a. Canles elongati ondiqae foliosi 

I I Flores faadculati § 4. EutUndrobium. 

,: (Grastidium ^2.) 

I ; Floree raoemosi 

1 1 Petala nana j 

1 1 LabeUum elongatnniy angustom, intiis nodom, § 5. PedUcnvm BL 

brerius, dilatatnm § 6. Stachyobium. 

j Petala antennffiformia § 7. CeratobiwiL 

' I b. Canlea daTati apice tantom folioei § 8. Dcndrocaryne, 

i c. Paeudobolbi tantum aot caules breTisaimi § 9. Bolbodiutn. \ 

; d. Rhizomata tantiim . § 10. Shizobhrn. 

I 

i I 

5 1. APORUM. 

This consists of species with erect or prostrate stems; succulent equitant leaves, and ! 
inconspicuous flowers. It includes the genera Macraslomium and Sarcostoma of Blume, and ' 
Schismoceras of Presl., which seems to be Aporum Leonis. The following are the species : — 

' L A. micranthom Oii/Uh, 2. A. ancepe LimdUy. 3. A. Leonia Id. 4. Dendrobiom Sareoetoma Id, 5. ICaero- ^ S^^/^^^ 

!i stomiom aloefoliom Blume, 6. A. ainoatom LindUy, 7. A. eospidatom WaUicJL 8. A. indiTisam BUme. 9. A. j 

I lobatom /d. 10. A. ineraaBatom /(i 11. A, Sem LimUof. 12. A. Babteaces Orifiik, 

I I 

'i t 

I § 2. STRONGYLE. j 

.' Here are found all the Dendrobes with tapering or awl-shaped leaves. The section is quite | 

analogous to the Cebolletes, among Oncids, as the last was to the equitant division of that genus. '! 
Several of Blume's OttycAiums must be referred to it. They are generally plants of no beauty. I 

13. D. gracile LindUy, 14. D. teneUom Id. 15. D. sobolatom Id. 16. D. teretif<^om iZ. Br, 17. D. aoerosom \ 
LindUy, 18. D. schoeninom Id, 19. D. teres Id, 20. D. crispotam Swurtz, 21. D. acicolare LmdUy, 22. D. J 
jonceom Id, 23. D. calamiforme Loddiget, . 

§ 3. DESMOTRICHUM. 

With this section we enter upon the mass of the genus, with flat leaves, and more conspicuous 
blossoms. They have erect stems, often more or less distended into peudobulbs, and are rema^able 
for the end of the lip being broken up into long tufted fringes, or in D. planibulbe, mai^inal threads. 

24. D. Seopa LimdUy, 25. D. erinifemm Id, 26. D. comatom Id, 27. D. •wyiU^m /^ (There » another 
: species with this name in Eodendrobiom.) 28. D. Bhimei Id, 29. D. planibolbe Id. 
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I 4. ELFDENDROBIUM, 

The centre of the genus, rich in species, among which are several of cousidemhle beantjj although 
not of the greatest, Thej have long leafy atemsj erect or pendulous j and flowers in lateral pairs or 
rarelj m tlireesj with no trs^ce of the fe^ithery or tui't^d lip of the last section. Two divisions are 
f'Cfnveniently made by attending to the form of the hp< 

A. Lip undiTidid. 

riO. D» macrophyllam IJnrJktf, SL P. ftnoannira Id. H3. D. monllifarme ^tmrt:. ri3. D* ciymleacens Lindlfif ; 
(alias i>, Wijilidni). 34* D- iioUIe Id. 35. D. toitile Id. :iG. D. puldicUum Rojcb. 37* D, Devotuaaiiin Pa^mi. 
38. D- Pierardi J?c«!&. 33. D. cretiiccam LmdUy. 40. D. cuculktum R. Br, 41. D. EgortoniiB lAndL 42. D. roeeo- 
eblonim Id. 43. U. crej>uktum hL 44. D* transpareiiB Wallkh. 45. B. am*.cnura Id, 46* D. macrostachyum 
Lindkij. 47. D. geinellum Id. 4H. D. folioaum A* Bi^Qfignittrt \ (ia \hm a Stacbjobiiim ! or a new genua \ or an 
Appoodicula ? ) 40. D. rugosam LrndL 5fl* D^ salaccenee hL 51. D. chjys»nthiim Wallkh. 52. D, Paxtojii ZiW/, 
53. D. ochreaUmi hL (alia^ D. Carobridgeanuiii Fa^rion.) £4, D. aureum Id. ; (alias D. heterocarptim WaUich). 55. P, 
candidum WtdUck. 5fi* D* nutans Llfidky, 57* P, Htupogum Id. 5B* P. eonnatum Id, 

^ B. Jjip tkrei-lohrd- 

59. D. longiwrnu Lindlq/f 6(K D. Ruckeri Id. fil* D. san^inolcntuni /rf* 62, P, aquemu /rf. 63, D.revolutum 
Id. 04, p. eKciaum Jd. 65. D. bilobum Id. 66* D. calcuratum Id. 67* D. cnimetiatuni Swartc, 6B. D. angulatuin 
Wallich ; (aee Pesmotrichnni No* 27). 63. D, biflomm Swarti, 70, P. acmninatisairoixm Lmdlry. 71. P. Cunnings 
hfimil Id* 72. D. Luzonenee Id. 73. P, tridGntlfcrum /rf, 74. D. tetraedre LindL 



§ 5. PEPILONUM. 

The liahit of Eudendrobiumj togetlicr with flowers in racemes^ diminutive petab, and a long 
narrow iiaied lip, distinguishes this sniaQ group j among which the beauty of -D, secuudum typifies 
tliat of the remainder* 

75. D. Bccundum WaUif:h. 76. P. erosmn lAndltTf. 77. D. lijmenophyllimi Id. 7(i. D. Kahlii Id. 79* D. 
Haeiaeltij Id. IJO. P. Relmifardtii Id. 



§ 6. STACHYOBTUM, 

At tlii^ point the genus assumes its greatest development, and consequently its most conspicuous 
brilliancy. Yellow is a prevailing colour* The species would merge in PetMi&nttm^ if it were not 
for the large full-grown petals, and broad dilated lip, which in some cases nms inwards into a kind 
of sock or pouch. Two divisions are again obtainable here, by observing the difference in the form 
of the lip, • 

A, IJji undmded. 

Bl, P. mutabile lAndiqf, 62. D, aderopbylltim Id. 83. D. triadeniuni Id, ; (perhaps these thrw laftt are Twieti^ 
of each otlmr). B4. P. adurw^m Id. 65, P. formosujn Bii^btitffh^ &ti, P, rhombeum Lindky. 87* D. iiinbriatum 
IktUrr, 8B. D. polyanthnm Waltkh. HiK D* fiulcatum UndUy. 90* P. moecimtum WallU^i, ; (alias P. caUceolna 

91. D. Dalhousiamun Paxtmx, 92. D. caJcoratum 
36, D* PBdOBiun Id. ni. D* 



Hooh^ ; aU&s D. cupreum Htrb^ ; aliis D. claTatum Wollkh). 

A. Rkh S!l D, ftaveaoQiiB Lindlq/. 94, D. midura Id, 95. D, fturifenim Id. 

herhaceum Id. 9H, P, japonicum Id. 99. P* caasj'tlioidpB Id. 

B, Lip ihree-hbed. 

100* D. Heym^aaum Lindky, lOL D, barbatulum Id, j (aliaa D, cWoropa, Lindle}/) 
103* D. bicameratum Livdktf. 104. P. elongatum A. Cann, ]05. D. bicolor Lhidky, 106. D* cateDatam Id. 
107. P* denudAns Don. 100. P. alpeetre R&^k. 109. P, tnispidatiini Lindky. 110* P. bnsvjflOTum Id. 



102, D,\&amtd\ivmA,Rkhard, 
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§ 7. CERATOBIUM. 

A remarkable form of the genus^ with tall erect stems, flat leaves, and long rac^nes of flowers, 
conspicnons for the long narrow antennse-like petals. 

1 1 1. D. Biirbeliamun Ckmdich. 112. D. yentnfoUnm Lindley, 113. D. macranihiim A. Richard, 114. D. antennatam 
Lindley. 115. D. taurinum Id. 116. D. nndnlatiim R. Br. ; (aliito D. diBeolor LiaMey). 117. D. afl&ne Lmdley. 

§ 8. DENDROCORYNE. 

From this point the development of the genus diminishes. The stem is contracted at the base, 
and dub-shaped, with leaves at only the extreme end, as in the § Spathium among Epidendrums ; 
the flowers are as in Evdencbrobium and Stachyobium. The inflorescence may be made to constitute 
sectional differences. 

A. IiijUyreKeMx terminal. (Chiefly Australian.) 

118. D. spedoemn Smith. 119. D. canaliciilatam R, Br. 120. D. semnlum R. Br. 121. D. Kingiannm BidwQl. 
122. D. Yeitchianum Lindley. 123. D. tetragonum Ounmngham. 124. D. Macroei Lindley. 125. D. longiooUe 
Lindley. 

B. Ii^/loreMoence UUeraL 

126. D. chiyBotoxmn Lindley. 127. D. Griffithianum Id. 128. D. aggr^gatmn RosAwrgK 129. D. co mpre ae u m 
Lindley. 130. D. densiflonim WtM^. 131. D. Palpebrse Lindley. 

§ 9. BOLBODIUM. 

In lieu of true stems these species are famished with pseudobulbs, sitting on a prostrate rhizome. 
With the exception of D. Jenkinsii they are all obscure plants of no horticultural value. 

A. Li^wndMnded. 

132. D. Jenkinsii WaUich. 133. D. braccatum Lindley. 134. D.musdcola Id. 135. D. pygmsemn Id 136. D. 
Bubacanle JZemioarcif. 1 37 t D. tricuspe Xtiui^. 138! D. plicatile /cf . 139? D. lamellatam Id. 140! D.pusillam/ci. 
141 f D. triflorom Id 142. D. appendicnlatum Id. 

B. Zip three-lobed 

I I A3. T). exfaneUaium Lindley. 144. D.microboIbon^.i2teAarc2. 145! D. angastifolimnZMMiZey. 146 ! D. convexum 

Id. 147 ! D. grandiflonim Id. 148 ! D. cymbidioides Id 149 ! D. elongatum Id. 150 ! D. geodinatitm Id. 

§ 10. RHIZOBIUM. 

Obscure species, with nothing more than a creeping rhizome, bearing soUtary coriaceous leaves. 
151. D. lingusefonne iStmxrtz. 152. D. encomerinnm W.Madeay. 153. D. pugioniformeil. OWnfUM^Aofii. 154. D. 
rigidom R Br. 

In addition to these, about a dozen other supposed species are to be found in books, but they are 
so little known as to be unworthy enumeration in this sketch. B. aptplum of Wallich, along with 
some spurious Bolbophylls, forms a new genus called Sarcopodium, of which some notice wiU be 
taken hereafter. 
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185. Polygonum cuspldatum. Siebold and Zuccarvni, A tall hardy handsome broad-leaved 
herbaceous plant from Japan. Flowers green, inconspicuous. Belongs to the Order of Buckwheats 
{Polygonacea). Introduced by the Horticultural Society about the year 1825. (Fig. 90.) 

We translate the following account of this plant from Professor Morren's statement in the AwnaUs de Oand, voL v. 
p. 461 : '* Rhizome herbaceous, stem straight, branching, flexible, smooth, round, hollow, spotted with purple. Leaves 
stalked, truncated or rectilinear at the base, scarcely subcordate, broadly oval, bordered with red or vcith a transparent 
edge, cuspidate, smooth on both sides, slightly rough on the under side along the nerves. Stipules obliquely truncate, 
smooth, naked at the edge, few-nerved, purple, finally becoming torn, deciduous. Panicles axillary, divaricatingly 
branched ; rachis flexible ; branches slender, scurfy haired ; bracts ochreiform, obliquely cuspidate-truncate ; flowers 
in twos or threes, pedicels filiform, coloured, articulated, shorter than the tube of the perianth ; stamens 8, filaments 
petaloid, subulate, ovary triquetrous, styles 3 divaricating, achenium elliptical, triquetrous with a 3-winged perianth, 
wings obcordate, opening longitudinally at the sutures. 
Professor De Vrieae declares that this is undoubtedly 
one of the prettiest gpecies of Pul ij<}^nmu known. It 
was mtFOtluced from Japan by >L Von Siebold. The 
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i 18 Bometimee 10 feet hi^ aod throws <mt niimeroiiB lateral off-ehoots ; the red stems and branehes distingiiish it 
immediately. The sniall bnt numeroos flowers are greenish yellow and are borne on reddish pedicels. A mass of this plant 
produces a fine effect in gardens. It comes up in May and its stem dies in October. The root lives through the winter 
without either care or covering. It prefers a light soiL It can bear thq hardest frosts. M. de Vriese has published an 
excellent drawing as well as an analysis of it ; he says it 
is only to be found at present in M. Von Siebold*s garden 
at Leyden. M. Von. Siebold dedares that this plant is 
very fit for fixing loose sand, and it would be both interest- 
ing and useful to see what it is good for in this respect, 
especially as M. Von Siebold has seen it employed for the 
purpose throughout Japan." 

Although unknown to botanists this plant has been cuU 
tivated in the garden of the Horticultural Society for a 
quarter of a century. It originally came from China as 
Houttuynia cordata ; and for many years grew in an arti- 
ficial swamp, where it formed a very handsome bush during 
the summer. It has since been found to thrive perfectly in 
dry garden ground. During the period of its cultivation it 
has only flowered once, and then imperfectly. From a speci- 
men at that time preserved the annexed cut has been pre- 
pared. Where very handsome massive foliage is derired 
during summer only, this plant is of the greatest value, as 
for instance in forming rapidly a temporary screen, or in 
making a back ground to gaudy flowers with bad foliage. 
But as it dies to the ground with the first frost it makes a 
gap which may be unsightly. We should not have thought 
that it would run by the root sufficiently to hold together 
blowing sand, in the manner suggested by Dr. V. Siebold. 

186. Calochortus pallidus. Schultes. A 
tender bulbous plant from Mexico, belonging to the Lil}Tvorts» Flowers 
dirty brown, with a deep triangular spot at the base of each petal. 
(Fig. 91.) . 

A dwarf grassy-leaved phmt, with long loose few-flowered uxnbeU of dirty pale 
brown flowers. Neither sepals nor petals have any gland or depi^asioti Ln ttie 
middle. The sepals are shorter than the petals, firmer, without o^ny h^lra. The 
petals areobovate, tapering to the base, rounded at the point, covered on the middle 
with a beard of hairs and fringed at the edge. AwmIu de Oamdt t 225. 

y ^ 187. Calanthe Masuca. lAndley. A beautiful terrestrial Orchid, 

with purple flowers. Native of various parts of India. Introduced 
prior to 1843. 

Native of India ;— according to Dr. Lindley, of ^ Nepal, Bengal, Ceylon, and probably Java.'* It blossomed 
in 1842 with Messrs. RoUison, at Tooting, but» though a handsome and really strUdng plant, it had never been 
figured. Our fine tuft of the pUnt at Kew, which blossomed in July and August, was derived from Mr. Clowes' 
collections. 

Leaves large, herbaceous, oblong-Unceolate, tapering below, acuminated, plaited and striated. Scape erect, a foot and 
a half high, generally shorter than the leaves, terete, glabrous, terminated by a many-flowered raceme with handsome purple 
flowers. Bracts large, subulato-Unceolate, membranaceous : the upper ones coloured. Sepals and petals similar, oblong, 
acuminate, spreading. Lip three-parted, deep purple : lateral lobes linear oblong, sublalcate, intermediate one broadly sub- 
cuneate : the base of the Hp below extends into a very long narrow spur, furrowed on one side and bifid at the 
point : the base of the lip above on the disc bears a five-crested tubende, the crests transversely furrowed. This 
being an East Indian terrestrial Orchid, requires to be grown in a moist tropical stove. It thrives in turfy peat 
containing a small portion of loam. On account of its soft fleshy roots adhering to the sides of the pot, it is desirable 
to use a shaUow wide-mouthed pot, in order to avoid tearing the roots by frequent shiftmgs. In summer it may be 
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freely watered, but the pot must be well drained, so as to allow the water to pass off freely. Shading is necessary 
during bright sunshine. In winter it should be placed in a drier atmosphere, and especial care must be taken that no 
wat^ be allowed to lodge in the folds of the young leaves. — Bot. Mag,, 
t 4541. 

Sir W. Hooker is mistaken in saying that it had not been pre- 
viously figured. An excellent representation of it was given in the 
Botanical R^ter for 1844^ t. 37, where will be found the following 
remarks: — 

^ From the other purple species allied to it, this is readily known by 
the leaves as well as by the flowers. C» versicolor has leaves smooth 
on both sides ; C, pu/rpwea downy on both sides, especially beneath ; 
while this has down only on the under side. C7. versicolor has white 
sepals and petals ; C.purpureti, and this, purple ones. While, however, 
C. ptarpurea agrees in Uie colour of its flowers, its lip is altogether 
different, being very narrow, with the lateral lobes quite round. 

** O. Maauca should be potted in turfy heath-mould, mixed with a 
few pieces of potsherds. In summer it should receive an ample supply 
of water at its roots ; and where it can be avoided, little should be 
allowed to fall on its leaves, otherwise the young shoots will damp off 
It enjoys a humid atmosphere and a high temperature ; but as the 
leaves are very delicate, they will soon become scorched if shading is 
not carefully attended to. In winter little water will be required ; 
still it is necessary to keep the soil damp enough to preserve the bulbs 
firom shrivelling. This is one of the most difficult of Orchidaceous 
plants to grow wdl." 



188, Stylidium saxifbagoides, Lmdley. A beauti- 
fal little greenhouse herbaceous plant, with lemon-coloured 
flowers. Belongs to the order of Styleworts. Native of 
Swan Biver. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. (Fig. 
92.) 

This charming greenhouse plant, raised from seeds firom the Swan 
River Settlement, was sent by Messrs. Veitch and Sons of Exeter to 
the May Exhibition of the Horticultural Society for 1850, under the 
name of S, dliaivm. That plant, however, is a very different though 
nearly allied species, with the panicle compound, and, as well as the 
scaly scape, clothed with long patent hairs, tipped with dark-coloured 
viscid glands, and with flowers not half the size of the present one. 
Root perennial, dividing at the crown so as to bear copious rosettes of 
densely imbricated, spreading, linear leaves, slightly incurved, yellow- 
green tinged with purple, tapering at the base, acute at the point, and 
there beturing a long hair or bristle ; the margins especially roughly 
fringed. Scapes one or more from the centre of each rosette, a span 
or more high, quite smooth (except above), and there, and upon the 
flower-stalks and ovary, calyx and outside of the corolla, are copious, 
short, glandular hairs. Flower-stalks with two glandular, oblong, red 
bracts above the middle. Ovary oblong, green, crowned with the 
oblong red lobes of the calyx. Corolla large (for the size of the plant), 
yellow. 

As regards their habit and places of growth, Styleworts may be 
compared to species of several British genera; such as Statice^ 
Jasione, Phytevma, Plantago, Samolus, and even Drosera. This spe- 
cies is a native of Swan River, and must be treated as a greenhouse 
plant ; it requires no more artificial heat than is necessary to protect 
it from frost, and like many other small plants, it will thrive best when 
kept in a cool pit or frame ; but care must be taken that it does not 
suffer from damp in winter. Light peat soil is found to suit it — Bot. Mag,, t 4529. 
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189. GoRDONiA JAVANICA. Hooker. A tea-like stove pknt from Java? Belongs to the Natural 
Order of Theads. Flowers white, in the autumn. Introduced by Messrs. RoUison. (Fig. 93, a. 
represents the calyx, style, and stigma.) 

Our Grarden is indebted to Me&srs. RoUison, of Tooting, for the plant of which a specimen is here figured. It was 
discoyered by their coUector in Java, probably in the mountains ; and has much the general habit of Thea or CameUia, 
when its blossoms appear, in August and September. Our plant is about two feet high, branched, and generally glabrous. 
Branches terete. Leaves alternate, elliptical-lanceolate, coriaceous, evergreen, acuminated, entire, below tapering into 
a short petiole. Peduncles solitary, axillary, single-flowered, from the base of most of the upper leaves, and shorter than 
the leaves, erect, bearing two or three deciduous, spathulate, green bracteas below the calyx. Calyx of five very concave 
rotundato-elliptical, erect, slightly hairy sepals. Petals five, obovate, white, spreading, obliquely twisted. Stamens very 
numerous. Ovary globose, obscurely five'-lobed, five-ceUed, hairy. Style columnar. Stigma peltate, of five large, 
rounded, somewhat leafy, rays or lobes, the centre umbilicated. Fruit the size 
of a large garden-pea, globose, depressed at the top, half five-vfi]vcdj woriJy. 
Not being aware of its locality, we have treated it o^ u ntove plant ; but, judjL;hig 
from the nature of many of its allies, we may be nght in preBumiaj^ that it is 
from an elevated and temperate region, and if so, it would probably succeed In a 
warm greenhouse. It grows readily in loam and peat or leaf -mquldj aad is easily 
increased by cuttings. — Bot. Mag,^ t. 4539. 

190. NYMPHiEA MicitANTHA. GuUlsmm and J^enotl-eL \ 
Water-Lily from the Gambia, requiring a hotho^3^3p Flowers 
showy, white. Introduced by the Earl 
of Derby. 

This very pretty Water-Lily was commu- 
nicated from the Tropical Aquarium of E. 
Silvester, Esq., the successful cultivator of 
Nympkaacea: at North Hall, Chorley, Lan- 
cashire, in August, 1850. It was received 
by him frx>m ChatBworth, but it appears to 
have been imported by Lord Derby, from the 
River Grambia. The long acuminated points 
of the leaves, and the viviparous axils of 
the lobes, are its most striking character ; 
and in these two important particulars, as 
well as in some others, this species agrees 
with a Senegambian one to which I have 
referred it, viz., the N, micrarUha of Guille- 
min and Perrottet If it does not coincide in 
all points — such as the number of stigmatic 
rays — it must be remembered that aquatic 
plants are very variable, and we must not lay 
too much stress on differences of that kind. 
It is true the authors describe the flowers as 
blue, or pale blue, but native authentic spe- 
cimens in my herbarium appear to be white. 
The leaf-stalks and flower-stalks both appear 
to be much lengthened (influenced, probably, 
by the depth of water in which they have 
grown), tinged with red, taper, smooth. Leaves 
also quite smooth, elliptic, round in outline, 
partly entire, partly irregularly toothed, the 
lower portion cut into two deep, much acu- 
minated, moderately spreading lobes, at the 
re-entering ang^e of which, as it were from 
the top of the petiole, gemm», or little bulbs, 
appear and develope themselves into young plants I 




The underside of the leaf is pale green, tinged with pale purplish- 
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brown and minutely dotted, flowers smaller than oar common White 
Water-Lily, the size of M tteUata. Calyx of foar sepals, pale yellow- 
green, and the numerous white or whitish petals are lanceolate and 
very acute, not gradually passing into stamens, though the outer 
stamens are more petaloid than the inner ones. Stigma in our plant 
with eleven incnrred obtuse yellow rays. This Water-Lily, being a 
native of Western Africa, requires to be grown in a warm stove. It is 
remarkable from the circumstance of its producing a viviparous bud 
at the sinus of the leaf on the upper surface, which bud ultimately 
becomes a separate plant — Bot, Mag,, t 4535. 

191. CoccoLOBA MACEOPHYLLA. BesfofUaines. A 
noble simple stemmed erect tree, with large leathery leaves 
and straight spikes of crimson flowers. Belongs to the Buck- 
wheat Order {Polygonacea), Native of South America? 
Introduced by the Boyal Botanic Garden, Kew. (Fig. 94.) 

One of the most striking pUnts which has flowered in the great 
stove of the Royal Grardens during the year 1850, is that here repre- 
sented, of which plants were long since received ^m Paris, under the 
name of Coccoldba macrophylla of Desfontaines. The name is far from 
appropriate, for the leaves yield greatly in size to the 0. pubetceMf the 
latter being three or four times the size of the present. Our pUnt, 
however, equals the|)«ie8d0fw in height (our largest plant being twenty- 
three feet high) : it tapers gracefully upwards, is leafy all the way 
up, and terminated at the top by a dense compact thick club-shaped 
raceme of flowers, of which the rachis, pedicels, and flowers are of the 
richest scarlet. This raceme continued in great beauty for two months, 
and when looked down upon from the gallery ^bove, backed as it was 
by dark-green foliage, it presented a beautiful object The drawing 
was made in July. A pUnt, with simple or scarcely divided, furrowed 
erect stems, twenty to thirty feet high ; leafy from below to the top. 
Leaves alternate, distant, dark green, a foot or more long, horizontally 
spreading, cordate-ovate, half-stem-clasping, sessile, acute or acumi- 
nate, strongly nerved, wrinkled and reticulated, rather blistered. 
Raceme terminal, subsessile, erect, two or more feet long, the flowers 
so numerous and dense that they appear to form a compact cylindrical 
spike ; every part of a rich scarlet colour, save the stigmas, which are 
yellow. Tube of the calyx funnel-shaped ; limb cut into 4 — 6 rounded 
concave lobes. Stamens 8 — 12, monadelphous below. Ovary tri- 
quetrous, red. Styles 3. Stigmas capitate. Fruit berried, red. The 
genera Coccolobay Triplariaf and Podc^pUra are the tropical representa- 
tives of the Order Polygonacece, and may be viewed as examples of 
the genera Rheumy RumeXy and Polygonum, taking the form of trees 
or shrubs. They are natives of the West Indies and tropical America, 
and often attain a considerable height They 
generally have large entire coriaceous leaves, and 
bear spikes or racemes of flowers, succeeded by 
bunches of berry-like fruit, which, as many of the 
species inhabit the shores, have given rise to the 
English name, ** sea-side grapes.'* The present spe- 
cies appears to be a tall^growing tree : our plant is 
now ten (Qu. twenty-three : see the early part of 
this paragraph) feet high, and with its broad stiff 
leaves and long erect spike of red flowers, has a 
very striking appearance. It requires to be kept 
in the stove, grows freely in light loam, and may be 
increased by cuttings treated in the usual way for 
tropical pUnts of like nature.— J9o^ Mag., U 4536. 
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192. Aehynchium labeosum. An inconspicuous stove epiphyte, with small brown and yeUow 
flowers. Introduced by Geo. Cornwall Legh, Esq., M.P. Flowered in October with Sir Philip 
de Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P. Native of Tropical Asia. 

Arhtnchium. Epiphytom ; foliis distichiB, coriaceis. Sepala et petala explanata, libera, ban leqaalia. LabellMm 
seesile calcaratum ascendens camosum, calcare vacao, lamini mdiTisfL Columna nana, teres, baai hand prodncta, stigmate 
circularL AtUhera subrotunda, S-locularis, membranacea, depreeea. PolUma 4, geminate, sBqiialia ; eaadicuU subnlata, 
glandolA triangulari membranaced semiliberA. Rottdlum troncatnm. 

A . labroaum. Labellum camoeom, bad concavum biauricolatum, calcare asoendente obtufeo yacno reeonro, ore incrasBato 
ferd clauflo ; laminA luted earnodi oraasissimA ragosA ovali, horiiOfUaliter fiuA, calcaris convexiteti adnati. 

For a couple of flowers of this curious little orchid, we are indebted to Sir Philip Egerton, with whom it flowered in 
the middle of October. It was purchased two or three years since, by Mr. Cornwall Legh, at one of Steyens's sales of 
East Indian Orchids ; but nothing further is known of its history. It is described as a plant with the habit of a small 
Yanda, or of a Sarcochile. The flowers are about an inch in diameter, placed at equid distances on a raceme. The 
fragment before us bore 4, about half-an-inch apart The sepals and petals are narrow, blunt, leathery, purplish brown, 
spotted with dull yellow ; the second smaller than the first The lip is a hollow curved blunt horn, rising from the base 
of the column with its convexity upwards ; on the convexity lies a flat yellow wrinkled fleshy tongue, which seems as if 
it consisted of two layers; at the base the lip is concave, and has on either side a short truncated ear, with which it clips 
the column. The column is teper, short, straight, with a nearly circular stigma. 

No known genus can receive this singular plant, unless it is thrown into the crowd of Saooolabes, among which, 
however, it would scarcely be sought ; for its thick fleshy lip is very different from the thin membrane found in that 
genus. Moreover it is essentially distinguished by its rostel not being extended into a long beak, as is the case in all 
genuine Saccolabes and Sarcanths. As for Sarcochilus, which it is said to resemble, that genus is quite different in the 
long narrow foot on which the lip is placed, as well as in the nature of the lip itself. 

193. PiTCAiKNiA Jacksoni. Eooker. A very handsome stove Bromeliad, with scarlet flowers. 
Native of Guatemala. Introduced by Mr. Jackson of Kingston. 

This very handsome Pitcaimia was flowered by Mr. Jackson, of Kingston, who imported it in a very young state, 
among tufts of Orchideous plants from Guatemala. Its nearest afiBnity is probably with P, brxftnelictfciitL Leaves 
a foot and more long, subulato^nsiform, striated, attenuated above and below, upper half only spinuloeo-serrated, the 
rest entire, above dark green and naked, below clothed with a whitish floccose or pulverulent substance. Scape leafy 
below, pulverulent, bearing an erect raceme of handsome scarlet flowers. Pedicels bracteated, standing out almost 
horizontally, and, as well as tlie calyx, pulverulent Calyx of three, imbricated, erect sepals, about three quarters of an 
inch long, red with a yellowish margin. Corolla scarlet, nearly three inches long, curved. Tropical America and the 
West Indian islands are the native places of the genus Pitcaimia. They generally inhabit dry pUcee, where tliere is 
little or no soiL They increase by suckers, and ultimately become dense csespitose tufts, sometimes found growing on 
trees. They appear able to bear a great degree of heat and drought, but in a stete of cultivation they improve in 
appearance by allowing them a due share of moisture. This pretty species has flowered in the Orchid-house, under the 
influence of a moist and warm atmosphere, in which it appears to thrive. A soil composed of light loam and peat suits it 
It is increased by taking off the young suckers, which root freely without the aid of a bell-gUss. — BoL Mag. 
t 4540. 

194. RoGiEBA AMCENA, Planchofi. {alias Rondeletia thyrsoidea of Gardens.) A hothouse 
shrub, with clusters of rose-coloured flowers. Native of Guatemala. Belongs to the Cinchonads. 
Introduced by Mr. Skinner. (Fig. 95.) 

This, and another species resembling it, appears occasionally from among the earth and rubbish hanging to the Orchids 
imported from Guatemala. They resemble Viburnums, and more especially Laurustines, but with red or rose-coloured 
flowers. That now figured is common under the name of Rondeletia thyrsoidea, and is a species of eonaderable 
beauty. All the parts are covered with soft hairs. The leaves are oblong, rather the broadest at the base, nearly 
sessile, with large ovate intermediate stipules. The flowers, of a bright rose a little mixed with yellow at the throat, 
are in very short compact roundisli cymes terminating the young branches. The lobes of the calyx are five, obtuse, 
short ; the corolla is salver-shaped with its five flat lobes oblong and emarginate, while the tube is slightly enlarged 
upwards. M. Planchon makes the following remarks upon the genus in the Phre da Serves, t. 442. 

** By a great good fortune we are able to create at least two well defined genera from the chaos of different species 
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thrown together under the name of HondeUHOf and to make one of these genera known by fomr new species, all orna- 
mental, all recently introduced into our hothouses ; to affix, in short, to charming shrubs the name of the most active 
promoter of agriculture and horticulture in Belgium." (M. Charles Rogier, Minister of the Interior in the Belgian 
Cabinet) 

** The four species of Rogieray of which we speak, inhabitants of the temperate regions of Guatemala where Lycaste 
Skinnen is found in its glory, have just produced, in M. Van Houtte's houses, their corymbs of pretty pink flowers, the 
limb of which, spreading like a star, encloses a tuft of golden hairs by which their throat is closed. Their want of size 

and brilliancy is compensated by the 
time which they last, their agreeable 
thoijgh flight odour, their profusion, and 
delicate colour. All four species are 
much alike, their differences being such 
aa none but n botanist can appreciate. 
Tlieir general appearance, their foliage, 
tlieir etipulee, their inflorescence, are all 
similar. They form a perfectly natural 
genus, appruAching Itondeleiia, but dis- 
tinguishcd from it by the absence of the 
prominent rang in the thi*oat of the 
corollA." To this M. Van Houtte adds 
the following remarks upon their cultiva- 
tion I — 

**The R<jgieraaf like the splendid 
epiphyte Ly^asu Skinnen which their 
branches perhaps 
support, mhabit the 
high, and conse- 
quently temperate 
regions of Guate- 
mala. They grow 
vigorously in our 
climate in the open 
air, in the shade in 
summer, and are 
contented with a 
cold or temperate 
house in winter. If 
cultivated in a hot- 
house their period of flowering is hastened, as it may be also by other means. The soil they prefer is a light mixture of 
peat or leaf-mould and a little sand. They should be frequently watered. They may be propagated by cuttings, 
under a bell-gUss, in a moist atmosphere and on a warm bottom.*' 

The four species which M. PUnchon enumerates are IL cmcena, Menechma, BoesHU, and degaiM ; they seem to differ 
in very slight circumstances. In the same work this author proposes a genus, also cut off Bondeletia, for which he 
offers the name of Arachnothryx^ and to which he refers the Rondeletias buddleioida, IcmiflorOf and r^/Uaxi of Bentham 
with the disoolor of Humboldt and some others. 




195. PoTENTiLLA OCHREATA. Liudley. A hardy shrub with yellow flowers, belonging to the 
Eoseworts. Native of the Himalayas. Flowers in September. Introduced to the Botanic Garden, 
Glasnevin, by Major Madden. (Fig. 96.) 

This very curious and handsome plant bears a near relation to the Shrubby Potentil, so well known in Gardens. It 
was found in Sirmore by Capt. Gerard ; and we have a wild specimen from Dr. Royle, frt>m some other part of the 
HimaUyas. It forms a dwarf hairy bush, with weak spreading brown branches. The leaves are between pinnate and 
digitate, short-stalked, with membranous dilated brown stipules as long as the stalks ; the leaflets vary in number from 
five to nine, are grey, oblong, rolled back at the edge, and much wrinkled, whitish and hairy on the underside ; the 
uppermost pair are decurrent at the base, the others taper to the point of insertion ; some are usually two-lobed. The 
flowers are terminal, nearly sessile in the garden specimen, but conspicuously stalked in those found by Capt Gerard. 
There are five bracts external to the calyx, linear-lanceolate, very hairy, with a distinct red scabrous keel ; the sepals are 
of the same length, triangular, yellow inside ; the petals nearly circular, firm and bright yellow. 
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When first received from the Botanic Garden, Glasneyin, it was remarked to be so much stouter in all its parts than 
the Ochreate Potentil, that it was mistaken for some variety of the Bush Potentil {P. arbu»cula Don ; aliis P. rigida 
Wallich) ; for the wild specimens of the species have very narrow leaves, white with long hairs, and a more slehder 
manner of growth. A more careful examination, however, shows that this is really a mere garden state of the Ochreate. 
The Bush Potentil is a plant of more vigorous growth, with bright green, not grey foliage ; the leaflets in threes, or at 
most In fives, and by no means wrinkled on the under side ; its flowers are, moreover, each furnished with ten bracts, either 
wholly separate, or partially united in pairs, a circumstance by which it is inunediately distinguishable from all the forms 
of the Shrubby Potentil (P. fruticota). It is well figured in Wallich's Plantae Asiaticse ; but very ill defined by 
Lelunann. « 

The following short characters will serve to distinguish the truly fruticose Potentils, which form a very peculiar 
section of that great genus : — 

* Flowbbs Yellow. 

1. The Shrubby Potentil (P.fnUicosa L. ; ali^ P.flaribunda Pursh). Bracts five, narrow, smooth on the keel, longer than 

the sepals. Leaflets five, linear-Unceolate. 

2. The Bush PotentU (P. arbuscula D. Don ; aliiUt P. nepalenns Id.; aliiUt P. rigida Wallich). Bracts ten, the length of 

the sepals. 

3. The Ochreate Potentil (P. ochreata Lindley in Wallich^s Catalogue). Bracts five, rough on the keel, the length of 

the sepals. Leaflets oblong, five to nine, much wrinkled beneath. 



♦ ♦ Flowbbs Whitk 

4. The Sales of Potentil (P. Salesovii Steph.) An erect bush. Leaves hoary beneath, serrated at the edge. 

5. The Glabrous Potentil (P. glabi\i Loddiges). A half trailing bush. Leaves smooth, entire at the edge. 
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[Plate 28.] 

THE GILLIES POIKCIANA. 

(POINCTANA GILLIESII.) 



A ffalf'hardy Shrub, of great beauty, from Chili, belonging to the Order of Leguminous Plants. 



^tMt €ianuttr. 



I'jy^^/XZZESrPOINCIANA— Unarmed. Leaves bipin- 
Date ; leaflets in about twelve rows on a side, oblong. 
Bachis, bracts, &c., covered with a coarse brown glandular 
coating. Sepals fringed with luurs and glands, dis- 
articulating at the base, closely covered when young by 
bracts of the same nature. Petals erect. Stamens very 
long, red. 



POINCIANA OILLIESIL —Inermw, foliis bipinnatis, 
foliolis utnnque seriebus 12 oblongis, rachi bracteisque 
glandulosis, sepalis firobriatis ciliatis et glandulosis basi 
articulatis, bracteis conformibus densd imbricatis, petalis 
erectis, staminibus longissimis declinatis sangnincis. 



Poinciana Gilliesii Hooker, Bot. Miacett. t 129, BoL Mag, t. 4006 ; aliaa Erythrostemon Gilliesii Link, Klotzsch, and Otto, 
Iconesplantartmy 1 39 ; aluLa Ceesalpinia Gilliesii Wallich ; aliiLs *< Cees. macrantha Ddile Ind. Sem. Mofup. 1 838, p. .' ' 



j^LTHOUGH this fine plant is not absolutely new, yet it is so very little known as to deserve being 
once more brought before the public by means of a coloured figure. According to Dr. Gillies, its 
discoverer in Mendoza, an arid province of the republic of Chili, it is '^ called by the natives Mai 
de Ojo8y and is very abundant in the cultivated parts of the province, where it has the benefit of the 
water used in irrigation, seeming to be incapable of living on the dry arid lands, which are not 
under cultivation. Along the southern frontier of the province of Mendoza, between the rivers 
Diamante and Atuel, it is found abundantly with other shrubs in sheltered situations ; also among 
thickets along the western side of the Bio Quarto, near the western boundary of the Pampas ; those 
plants to be found growing in Buenos Ayres owing their origin to seeds sent from Mendoza. 
They do not ascend fartlier than to the foot of the mountains, neither are any traces of them to be 
seen in the province of San Juan, which foUows Mendoza to the north, along the foot of the 
Cordillera of the Andes. The flowers have a sickly disagreeable smell, and are supposed by the 
common people to be injurious to the sight. Hence its vernacular name ^Mal de Ojos!^^ 
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It has occasioiially flowered in this country, in the open air, during sximmer. The specimen 
now represented was so produced this autumn in the Nursery of Messrs. Knight and Perry, where it 
was trained to a wall, and blossomed in July. We cannot, however, hope to see it in beauty unless 
guarded from severe frosts, as when against a " conservative wall/' 

Sir W. Hooker, who first published it, refers it without hesitation to the genus Poinciana of 
Toumefort; Wallich and Delile placed it in Csesalpinia; and Dr. Klotzsch has formed out of it a 
new genus called Erythrostemon, concerning which he writes : '^ Erythrostemon differs from Poinciana 
in its pod, and in its sulphur-yellow unexpanded flowers ; from Csesalpinia in the enormous length of 
its stamens; from Heterostemon in its long distinct stamens; from all those genera in its 
polygamous flowers/' He also gives a description of the pod of the plant, which, although 
unacknowledged, is, we observe, little more than a copy of Sir William Hooker's statement 
concerning it. 

Probably it is not a true Poinciana, that is to say a legal associate of Poinciana elata, from which 
its decidtuma calyx, its long decurved stamens, and its erect petals, seem to separate it, independently 
of any peculiarity in the legume; but in the absence of a more fuU acquaintance with these species, 
we abstain from interfering with Sir William Hooker's name. As Mr. Bentham observes to us, " if 
Poinciana elata be taken as the true type of the genus, P. Gilliesii is scarcely a congener, and 
Klotzsch's name may possibly be adopted. P. pulcAerrima cannot be generically separated from 
CflBsalpinia. But whether P. Gillimi be really distinct or not from Csesalpinia remains to be 
investigated." 
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[Plati 29.] 

THE CRIMPED 6UELDRES ROSE. 

(VIBURNUM PLICATUM; var. DILATATA) 



ji Greenhouse (?) Shrub, from China, belonging to the Natural Order o/Capripoils. 



^^ecifiic Cl^sractfr. 



THE CRIMPED GUELDRES ROSE.— Leaves rounded 
at the base, ovate or roundish-ovate, abruptly pointed, finely 
serrate, closely ribbed and veined so as to appear plaited, 
smooth on the upper, closely downy on the under side ; 
flowers radiating, all sterile in the cultivated plant, 
enlarged and. collected in a globose cyme. 



VIBURNUM PLlCATUM.—^omR e basi rotundatA ovatis 
V. ovato-^uborbicularibus cuspidatis argute serratis dense 
venoso-costatiset plicatis snpeme glabris subtnstomentosis, 
floribus radiantibus in plants cult& omnibus sterilibus 
dilatatis et in cymam globosam congestis. 



Viburnum plicatum Thwiberg ; Siebold and Zwxarini, PL Japonica, I. 81, t 38 ; Botanical Eegiatery 1847. t 51. 



THIS plant, procured for the Horticultural Society by Mr. Fortune, is described in their Journal 
as " a handsome deciduous bush, bearing some resemblance to the N. American Viburnum 
dentatum" Mr. Fortune says that it is a native of the northern parts of the Chinese Empire, 
where it was found by him cultivated in the gardens of the rich, by whom it was much admired. 
When full grown, it makes a bush eight or ten feet high. It is a most profuse bloomer, forming 
numerous heads of snow-baU flowers, like the common Gueldres Eose. It is expected to prove 
hardy in England ; but this requires to be ascertained by actual trial. At any rate, it will probably 
become a favourite in our gardens. 

Siebold and Zuccarini speak of it thus : — " This Viburnum is one of the most beautiful plants that 
are cultivated in Japan. Its name, Satsuma Temari, indicates that it inhabits Satsuma, the most 
southern province of Kiusia (31° N. lat.). It was probably in the beginning imported jfrom China. 
Now-a-days, it is seen in every garden. Its balls of white sterile flowers give it the appearance of 
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the Gueldres Eose : its habit, and broad oval plaited (crimped) leaves, are more like those of 
the Wayfaring Tree {Viburnum Lantana) ; but it only grows from four to six feet high/' 

A\Tiether or not it shall prove to be hardy, it is certainly, even as a greenhouse plant, an object 
of much interest, and well worth cultivating even among small selections of species. 

The tendency to form distended sterile flowers, to which this owes its beauty, is one which has 
attracted little attention. That it does not indicate natural affinity is plain from a comparison of the 
very different orders in which the tendency is manifested, as in Umbellifers, Hydrangeads, and 
Crucifers, where it occurs in the corolla. Nor is it wholly the result of domestication; for we believe 
that no instance is known in which the peculiarity has been observed, unless the plant is partially 
thus deformed when wild. For instance, among Viburnums, the only certainly known snow-ball 
sorts are V, Opulus, Oxycoccus, molle, plicatum, macrocephalumy — all of which have sterile radiant 
flowers when wild. Indeed the present plant, with only a part of its flowers in this state, would, 
we suspect, be handsomer than the perfect monster we possess : at least the appearance of the wild 
specimens justifies the conjecture. This wild state was observed by Fortune, in May, 1844, both 
at Teintung and Ningpo, where specimens were collected. 

Very few plants have yet found their way into circulation, owing to the unhealthy condition 
in which the originals arrived, and the length of time that elapsed before they recovered. It is 
probable, however, that the plant will now become common, as well as the Large-headed sort 
{V. macrocejahalum). 
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tPLATB 3«.] 



THK LONG-PET A LED EPIDENDllUM. 



A Stot^e Eptj)hiftnf Jroin Gcatbhala, helon/^ing to th& liatural Ordt*r of OncifiDs, 



^prciRt Cljitrarttr- 



THE WNG-PETALED EPIDENDRUM. — PHeudohulba 
ovate. Leaves in t^ai^l atrniglitj fiw^ortl-shuptd, IhiiiL 
Pwiiol^ loose J mueh longer tliaii the leaves, Sej^nJR nnd 
jictnlfl alikf! in fi>rni^ i^pathuJAte^ fttalked^ blunt. Lip poste- 
rior, free, tliree-Jribctl ; tlic stalk callous and roncjive, ttie 
wjpiente rounded, thw^e at the Hide erect, timt iu tli<j 
iui<]d]e convex, much larjjer, notelit^d at tbe endj Vi nTy, 
i^ith mimcrraiM elevatefl coloured rarliiiiing vcma. 



EPIDENDRUM LONGIPETALUM ; tJeeudobuibit ovids, 
Tolii^ biiiia TCcUfi ensfitia obtneis, panit-ula laxii multt^ loii- 
jLHore, aepziUti petalisque conforraibuB s|jfttbnbvtia ungmcO' 
latis obtusia, labelli poetiei libcri trilobi ungue coiicftTo 
calloao laciriiis rotundatifl lateral ibu^^ erectU luternit'dio 
convexamultcrmtijore emarginato undulato venia plnribug 
elevatis eoloratb radiantibufl. 



y 



Epidendrum aronmucmn, var. of^in^ tiartkjis. 



fFEN yi^ars have mii<le a great tliffereiice in our knowledge of American Orcliids, At that time tliey 
had been studied ojAy^ and VfTy imperfectly, npou dried specimens* Lately^ by the importations 
of the Ilurticulturid Society and Mr. SkiDnerj they have becorae familiar to us in a living state, and 
opportiuiities have been aiforded of correcting many early errors. Among thase errors was the 
rt^d action of this plant to K am^nutimtm^ to which its dowers bear some resemblance when ill driedj 
and only then. It is, in fact, a species perfectly distinct from all others^ and not very nearly related 
to aiiVj except the green Epidendmm {E. inrm'i)f whose sepals and petals are much shorter, acntt^, 
with a wliitc and green Lip, the three lobes of wbieli are not very ttiflerent in size. 

Tins plant is very sweet-scented, with a long straggling panicle of dull brownish-purplc and 
green petids relieved by a white lip, beautifully marked by straight crimson veins on a yellow ground. 
It is a native of Guatemala, whence the IlortieiJtural Society obtained itj and re[[uires aU the heat 
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Treated 



of a good Orchid-house, combined mih a long and perfect rest for at least four months, 
hus, it flowers abundantly, and remains in perfection for several weeks. 

The species belongs to the division of Encyclian Epidendrums, having a membranous lip with 
three deep lobes, of which the middle one is blunt, or very slightly acute, and a smooth rachis. Of 
that large division the species at present known are the following : — 



E. fucattim ZAncU, in Bot, Reg,^ 1828, wiwc. 17 ; {E. polyanr 
(hum French Gardens); pseudobulbis subrotundo-ovatis 
csespitosis monophyllis, foliis ligulatis coriaceis obtusis 
scapo brevioribuB, paniculA nutante multiflorft, bracteU 
ovatis acutis squamiformibuB, sepalis petfdisque lineari- 
oblongis tesseUatU feqnalibns obtusis conniventibus, labelli 
liberi tripartiti lobis lateralibus erectis linearibus apice 
rotnndatis intermedio acuto ovali multd brevioribus, caUo 
sulcato piano elevato ad basin lobi intermedii. — Cuba. — 
Flowers small, dull yellow, tessellated, with a pink spot in 
the centre of a white lip. 

E. chloroleucum Hooker in Bot. Mag.y t. 8557 ; {E. chloran- 
thum Lindl. in Bot. Reg., 1838, misc. 28) ; pseudobul- 
bosum, foliis coriaceis ligulatis apice rotundatis obscure 
bilobis insquaUbus, racemo erecto paniculato, sepalis 
petalisque subcBqualibuslineari-lanceolatis obovatis, labelli 
trilobi liberi lobis lateralibus linearibus obtusis inflexis 
intermedio ovato acuminate crispulo multo brevioribus : 
disco venis elevatis calloso. — Demerara. — Flowers pale 
green without spots, and a white lip. 

E. Tirgatum LindL in Mocker's Joum,, iil 83 ; pseudo- 
bulbis OYatis oblongisve sub-compressis rugosis, foliis binis 
temisque convexis subundulatis acutis glaucis unciam 
latis, paniculA virgatft ramis longis gracilibus, sepalis 
lanceolatis petalisque dupld angustioribus patentibus dis- 
coloribus, labelli hastati lobis laterahbus acutis patentibus 
intermedio subrotundo-obovato acuto ; callo maximo ro- 
tundato pone basin. — Mexico. — The habit of E. fnttUinnm, 
but with more glaucous leaves. Flowers small, dirty 
green stained with brown, arranged in a very long lax 
graceful panicle, the branches of which are simple, and 
sometimes as much as a foot long, witii nearly twenty 
flowers on each. The lip is whitish yellow. Scape some- 
times seven feet high. 

£. brachiatum A. Richard ; ^ pseudobulbis oyoideis 1-phyl- 
lis ; foL oblongo-elliptico acuto ; flor. panrulis numeroeis, 
brunneis, paniculatis : labello albido trilobo, lobis latera- 
Ubus angustis falcatis, intermedio obovali acuto.*' — Mexico, 

£. Unkianum KloUtck in AUg. gartemeit^ Sept. 22, 1829 ; 
(E. pasUyris Link et Otto abbild. t 12) ; pseudobulbis 
iunformibns 2-3-phyllis, foliis ensiformibus recunris ra- 
cemo paudfloro longioribus, sepalis patentissimis lineari- 
lanceolatis, petalis conformibus angustioribus, labelli lobis 
lateralibus minutis erectis intermedio ovato-oblongo crispo 
▼enis eleratis sub colunm& pubescente. — Mexico. — Flowers 
small duU yellow, streaked with purple. Lip nearly 
white. 

£. concolor L. no, 12. ; foliis in pseudobulbos confertos 
lenticulares solitariis lato-bnoeoUtis-acutis, scapo filiformi 



5-floro, sepalis ligulatis, petalis linearibus, labello tripartito 
laciniis integris intermedin majore. — Mexico, — A slender 
plant Flowers pale yellow, whole coloured, with a striated 
labellum. 

E. Pastoris L. no, 7 ; Klotzsch in AUg. gartewseit, Sept. 22, 
1838 ; <<caule repente radicante, pseudobulbis oblongis 
compressis 2-3-phylUs, foliis linearibus acutis carinatis 
laxiusculo-subtortuosis, floribus raoemosis, perianthii fo- 
liolis patenti-subincurvis margine recurris extus sordide 
flavis intus llneis longitndinalibus purpureo-fusds striatis, 
sepalis lineari-subspathulatis acnminatis, petalis spathulatis 
acutis, labello trilobo albido dein luteo lobis lateralibus 
majoribus basi semilunatis integerrimis glabris leevibus 
basin oolunmse orbiculatim amplectentibus lituris trans- 
versalibus purpureis medio cordate deflexo minore glabro 
acuto margine basique recurve punctis minutis purpureis 
pmato, columnA semitereti fusc& ad apicem luteA tridentatA 
dentibus obtusis, pericarpiis elongatis acuto-triquetris."— 
Mexico, — Flowers fragrant, like Vanilla. 

E. Ovulum^i^tncf^. in Bot, Beg., 1848, misc, 71 ; pseudobulbis 
oviformibus diphyllis, foliis linearibus canaliculatis acutis, 
scapo filiformi foliis pauld longiore 3-floro, sepalis lineari- 
bus 3-Teniis, petalis angustioribus spathulatis, labelli ixi- 
lobi lobis lateralibus acutis intermedio dilatato rotundato 
▼enis radiantibus glandulosis variegate, columnss triden- 
tatsB dentibus lateralibus rotundatis denticulatis. — Mexico. 
— A curious little plant, in the way of E. pcutont, or brae- 
tescem, or ttcicuiare. The sepals and petals are olive- 
the lip white, with crimaon gbmdular radiating 



E. bractescens Lindl, in Bot. Beg,, 1840,9)mc. 122 ; peeudo- 
bulbis ovatis ciBspitosis 3-4-phyllis, foliis linearibus, bci4>o 
debili 3-4-floro, bracteis infimis foliaoeis floribus longio- 
ribus supremis obsoletis, floribus nutantibus longe pedun- 
culatis, sepalis petalisque lineari-kmceolatis acuminatis 
disooloribus labello longioribus, labelli liberi lobis latera- 
libus apice recunris obtusis subdentatis intermedio un- 
guiculato subrotundo-ovato mult6 longiore secus unguem 
elevate sulcato pubescente. — Mexico,— Tbh is one of the 
prettiest of the small species. The peeudobulbs are 
exactly Qvate, closely clustered, and about as large as a 
pigeon's egg. The flowers have a beautifully but dcdicately 
painted white lip, the gay effect of which is heightened by 
the contrast with the dingy purple of the' long narrow 
sepals and petals. 

E. aciculare BcUcman in Bot, Beg,, 1841, mi»c, 98 ; pseudo- 
bulbis oblongis diphyllis, foliis linearibus canaliculatis 
acutis racemo simplici sequalibus, sepalis petalisque lineari- 
lanceolatis eequalibus acutis, labelli laciniis lateraliboa 
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Hacendeutibun liuearibue (jbtusjs apk-e recurvis intermcsdii 
ovAto-ciblougA subuiidulntfi (plctd) acuta*— BaJiaifim. — 
A gay littLi^ gpceieH, w idi long narrow Icavea, a slctider 
eroct iiitieme of bIx or at' veil flowerSj whose HCpaU and 
petals liTu doll porpbj and lip white, sidiiret)^ with rosy 
veina, 

E. pictum LinJl, in Bg(. Rf^^y ! 838, ntvue* 43 \ pseudobulbosum, 
follis Ugubtis oonacei^) ohtitais dorso roCiinclAti»j r&cemo 
ere^cto panif^ulato, Bcpalis pGtalisque nbnvaCi>-lincaribus 
BuUufiuaUbu^f IfibeLll tdlobi Jibon \fy\m Uteralibti^ Imcart- 
buA acutiiLsculis subfalcatin coLumnain amplexAntibuB 
iiiarinu^ anterior^ pUcato intormctUo ovaU a4?iiiQ crit^po 
mulki brunoribu^, disita venis elevatis s^aUoeio- — iMifH.tuni. 
— RcsemhleA E. CHifjrafi.itsintfUriit ; witli dull yelJow Howers, 
neatly striped with crimwin. It is li early related to 
E. c^tiortil^ucuffii from wliicb itd leaves readily distioguifihit, 

E. f^nitieiim hiftdh in HrrnKxff! Juutn*^ iii. B*i; pseuilobulbiB 
uvtttis attenutitis 2-pbyllLgi, foliis cLisiforniibim pantculd 
multiHom brc^noribtis, ueftalia petali^que patvDtibua lanei^- 
olatis sub^qualibitiiaf^iitisjabelli tnlobt laeiniia tat^ralibtia 
lincati oblougifi obtusiB in termed i^ unguiciilnt^ obovatcl 
ftpic"e Inilexo acnio : calio devato acuininato secus medium 
canaliculato, ootumrta atib aplco auriculatA,— ^r'^^t^ii^i* 
— -A Hne species cloacly allied to E. jiufVa^Hif^ 1% bos a 
panicle r^icuiarly branched up ttt th* apex^ nearly a foot 
and a half lon^^^ >iith each sid<^ branch bavin j^ from 2-4 
flowers* Aecurding to Mr. Sehomburgk, the at^pala and 
petals ajpe gr<>eti dotted with purjtle, tlie lahellum white 
with a puqile ^tJiin at its haae^ the liawerB aromatic, the 
stem six feet bigb. 

E. gracilo LhtdL in Baf^Jteff., t 1765; foliie in pfleudobulboa 
ovatiia currugatoa pluribws lorato-eneifonnibuBj rucemo 
Bimplici lougifiijiinjo, sepal is ohloiigis petaliai^ut^ cuneatijj 
patentibus, hdK>lU fi?re Uberi trUobi lobis lateral) bus 
H«-Tnif»vatis tntemiedia oblunj^o crispo obtusif^mo duplo 
minor! bus dlaco bicoetato, — BaJtamoi. — Flo wen gfeeuj 
bp yellow, lijitjd with purple. 

E. riridiflonim Lhid!. m Bot. Befj.; {Eacyclia rnHdiHorn 
Hooker in Bot. Mag* xv, t 2831 ; L. p. 1 11 ); pseud olm lb is 
ovatiiS djphylUs, ftdiis enaiformihus recurvie acutis pani- 
culil brevioribuftj flcpalis latentUbufi falcatia petalifi^ue 
Itnearibu!! acutis creeds, labellrj postico apice 3-lobo lacioiid 
lateralibuB planie infcermedife ovatfo erispto a?qualibua: 
calb basi dnpliei oblongo lianiofio.— ^nm/. — Flowers dull 
green, marked with dull pui'ple. 

K. glntin<T«om Sehakhr^rtftr in Giirtefi^frit^ 1845, p. 110 ; 
" fob is in p:*euilobulbc3fl pyriforiues tunieatos glabres, binis 
linearibna coriaceis oblique truiicatie, racemo submit mpliei 
pedicttlliaqun gluthiosis, sepalis obloiigis acumhiatis peta- 
Usque spatholatis patentibus, kbelU fere liberl trilobi lobiJi 
Iflteralibufi oblongii* obtujsiH integris eroetiSi mte^medio 
ovato cri&pato, discri^ caltoso depresso, columaa bidt^ntata. 
Seapus tcmiitiabfl pedalis, petaJa et sepala virtdi-purpui«aj 
extue bneij) purpurtils nrjtata, labellum albo-lutesecus, 

iobo intcmiedio lineia purpureis ornato." — Ritt Jftjtrirff 

According to Mr. Sebeidweiler, very near Epukntham 
odoratiuiitimtif wbich he cDUsidem identical with the 



Eiicyclia pititm of Hooker and Macra(len.m tutesfxfu of 
Loddigee. Ita «cape is a foot high. The petak and «epall 
are greonish pm-ple, marked outside with ptirp^- lines. 
The lip is whitish yellow, Its middle lobe beiog marked 
with purple lines. 

E. rufum LiadL iti. BuK JfcY/*» lf*"l^j m4i:* 43 j pseudobulbis 
pyriformibufi 2-3-phyllis, foliia brevibua lanceolato-ligulatis 
pateutibuti scapo paniculato brevioribus, sepolia petali»(jue 
Dvalibug acatis subcarnosi^, labelli trilobi laciniig laie- 
i^liboH brevibua semiovati^ iatermt^di^ ohovato^bleug^ 
couvexd msrgine revolutiL apice rotunda tA basi secua 
axin elevati caniOB^, oolemma mombranaeeu-mai^nat^, — 
Bra^iL 

E. ^¥Um L^ndL in Huokeft /oi^nti., iii 83 ; paeadohulbis 
ovatis attt^nuatis 3-phylliB^ follis ensifi frmihua paulirulix' 
paucifioriK subiequiJibus, sepalis pi^taiisque paten tibuB 
subtequalibtis linemri oblongis obtusis, labelli ti-ilobi keiuiia 
lateruJibus linearibus truocatis intenaefiia uuguiculat^ 
obovata liuda^ colutund sub apiee atiriciilata.— ^//jm^JL — 
Leaves of tliia radter more than a f^Hit long. Flowers 
pale yellow, about an iindi and a bnXt in diameter. The 
luliotvsccnes if. only panicled at the base, aod lb probably 
very ofteu simple^ 

E. pacbyaiithum Lttidl. in. BuL R^'j., 1H38, miic. 42 ; pseu* 
dobulbosum, foliis lato-ligulatls subundulatis apice ubliijOt^ 
obtuuis dorso rotuodatld, pcriantbio caruoso herbaeeo, 
sepalis laueeolatii^, peuiliii obovato-lanL-^olutis aj^iee eom- 
pUcatis, labelli Jiberi trilobi laeiniJs lateral! bus asct'udenti- 
bns ti^uncatiij iiitermediii spathulatjl acut^ boai calloaik 
trilmeati convex^ iuappendiculata multo brevioribus.-- 
Uaatfana. — A largo grceu-fluwered species. Its leav^ 
are thinner and broader than h uaual among these 
Epulcndrnj and a little wavy at the margin. The tlower^i 
are fully two incrhes in diaiueter, thick and fleshy, dtill 
grt^en, stained witJi a dirty reddish brfiwn towards the ends 
of tlie sepals and petahi* The kbelhim k a pale straw- 
colour^ streaked along the middle with violet 

E. prlmubnum Baiemmi MSS. ; psoudobulbis * * . . , foliis 
. . * * jScapopameulalOtSetsUiapetalistiuepatuliimblongiti 
acutie, labeUi laduiis lateitillbus naids crectia acttti^ 
intermedia ohovati apictibtA ; calhi duphci ad ba«in 
elevato piano carooso. — Mexico. — Flowers ratJifcr la^e^ 
in a olofie erect panicle^ snielliug of primrosea 

E, altiammum fiateman in Boi, Ri'^.f IKSO, wihk;, 61 ; pseu- 
dobulbis elongatia teretibus 2-3-phyfliBj scapis ramosif^ 
longiissimis, sepalis lincari-oblongis acutis, petal is eon- 
formibus basi angustau^s, labelli liberi lobis lateralibua 
diniidiatis ei^ectis tortifs obtusis intermedio dilataio undulato 
rccurvo apLCulata baiii bicostato.^— //(^«/it<w, — Flowtra 
scented with beeawax. Very like E. fmciditAda^ 

E. bngipetalum af tki* arfick. 

E. llumboldtii Et^irAathaclt Jil. in thmoiti ; ** p. pli. e. oblongia 
acutifl basi aliqnid cuneatis, p. ph. L obtusis basi valde 
cmicatiB, mib apice diktatis, lb* maximo trilobo^ baai 
ima cuneatti, lobla lateralibua iniegris obtu»atia, Iobo [nedio 
maximo ^nhquadrato, autiee emarginato, margine dentin 
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culato, nerris 7 medianis eleratis a basi ad centrum ciisti- 
gem, cristis creoato-fieirads, gy. poetice carioato, andro- 
clinii margine tridentato, inteijecto dente antice roe- 
teUari."— Ph^Wo Cabailo. 

\J E. yirais ; paniculi laxi erectA angusU, sepalis lineari-ob- 

longis a|>ice latknibiis, petalis aequUongis spathnlatis acatis, 
labelli laeiniis subeeqnalibiu lateralibiis erectis oblongis 
emarginatis intramedia conrexi plicaU Tenosi emarginaU 
* moeroDulati. — Guatemala. — Flowengreen,whole coloured, 

except ihe lip, which is white, with orimsoo reins in the 
middle lobe ; the lateral lobes green, with crimson reins, 
hot white at the point 

E. renosom L, no. 13; foliis ensiformibos obtnsis supra et 
sub peendobulbos fbsifonnes nascentibus, racemo striato 
simplid, sepalis lineari-lancet^tis petalisqoe angustioribus 
patentissimis, labello semilibero tripartito : lacimis late> 
rahbns oratis acutis intermedia subrotondA apiculata molto 
majore eallo baseos et lineis tribus disci subramosis 
eleratis. — Mexico. — Scape a foot long. lip half united 
to the column, white, with elerated riolet veins. 

v/ E. aromaticum Baieman^ Oirk, Mex^y t 39 ; (£ incumUns 

'lindL in Bot Reg , 1840, misc. 84) ; floribus dense pani- 
culatas, sepalis linearibas patentissimis basi angustatis, 
petalis conformibus sed paulo latioribus, labelli postici 
lobis lateralibus triangularibtts acuminatis intermedio 
snbrotondo-ovato apiculato reois eleyatis cristato, callis 



duobos obkogis secos migoem. — GMoiemala. ^¥\iomer% 
rerj sweet ; in large pale dull jellow panides. It inhabits 
a ehmate whose temperature raries firom 60^ to 75*^. 

E. aUtum Bateman^ Orck. Mex.^ 1 18.; Bot, Reg^ 1846, t 58; 
{Epid. calocheilntn Hooker in Bot. Mag., t 3898) ; pseo- 
dobulbis orato-oblongis diph jUis, foliis ensi£armibus obtnsis 
coriaceis obsolete striatis pameuU muhiflari brerioribas, 
sepafis petalisqne lineari-oblongis spatfaulatis unifonnibus 
patentibus, labello profimde trilobo basi intiis bicarinato 
lobis lateralibus eroso-d e n t a ti s ro tu nda t is intermedio 
oblongo undulato multo brerioribus omnium Tenis callosis 
et Terrucosis, columns alis rotundatis. — GuatewMla. — Its 
pale colour, and the peculiar markings upon its hp, at 
once distinguish iL TheK markings consist of reddish warts» 
pbttes, scales, or eleratioDs, of rarious forms, arranged 
upon the veins, and therefore spreading from the base. 

£. tripterum LindL in Hvjlrr^s Jounu, iiL 83 ; pseudobulbis 
ovahbus compreasiB diph jUis, foliis lineari-oblongis obtnsis 
racemo pancifloro (4 — 6) subaequaUbus, floribus cfvetis 
sepatis petalisq;ae Hneari-lanceolatis patulis, labelli trilolM 
lobis lateralibus linearibus obtusis planis intermedio sub- 
rotundo basi angnstato undulato venis rugosis elevads, 
capsnli augusta davati tripteri. — Mexico. — The iHiole 
plant whea in bloom little more than six indies high. 
FlowefB apparentlj dull purple, with a pale lip, on long 
pedundee, and erect not drooping. 



N.B.— In the above references, L signifies Lindle/s Genera et Species Ordiidacearum. 
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196. Cesteum calycintjm. Willdenow. (aliis C. viridiflorum Hooker.) A greenliouse shrab, 
jfrom Buenos Ayres, with deliciously scented green flowers. Belongs to the Nightshades. Flowers 
in October. (Fig. 97.) 

Tbis ehartnini? sKnib would be paalM by wUhout notice, if Tt wore ool for the exquisite fragmnee of its grocn flowers ; 
oat of flowor it looka liko an Olc&6ter {Eitta^tia), It wm originally iwtrodiM^otl tlifotigh tbe Gkanevfn Gurdflu- With 
the excpption of the upper aide of 
the kavt^j the w^bole pUiwt is covered 
with a gre^ starry down wbich giv^ 
it A dull iippearaRce, The leaves are 
OYate-obJong, BJigbtly heart -filmped 
at the htUHS on short stalk a. The 
flowers ap|K;w in short aadlkry 
spike^^ with a calyx mueh wider 
than the narrow tube of the downy 
corolla, which however widens up* 
wards into a true funnel - shaped 
figuns Tho filitnienta are not touth* 
ed. The frn^rfint'e of the fiowefs 
is perceptible both day and night, 
but most ao in tho day. 

Sir W. Hooker* in naming it 
C. viridhhritiii, was not a ware that 
it had been previoitely called C, 
ccdychium by Willdenow. 

197. Ungnadta speciosa. 
EndUcker. A hardy deciduous 
shnib, T^ith rosie - coloured 
flowers* Native of Texas. Be- 
longs to the order of Soap 
berries. Has not yet flowereil. 

This plant having been lately 
iotrodueed into cultivation, it is aa 
well to quote the following momo- 
raudnm concerning it from Dr. Asa 
Gray*s Toluablo Pla-ntfe Lindh^imr 
erian*J:. It is nearly robted to the genns Pavia ;— ** Shrub throe tf> twenty feet high, witli many long stems, one to three mclies 
thick, branehing only at tho topw Fruit awcet and pteaaant, but etD«tk (Litodhjiiiiier). Its popular nam£ m Spt^Uk Bmk^^ 
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The fertile flowers and the fruit, although for several years known to us, have not until now been illustrated or described, 
except by Adolph Scheele, who has published a description from Lindheimer*s specimens in the Tiinniwt. — The flowers 
which Endlicher happened to examine were pentapetalous, which is not the more usual case ; and he erroneously states 
the plant to form a large tree, whereas it is commonly a slender shrub, of five or ten feet in height, or at most a smaD 
tree. Misled by these discrepancies, and by the differences of the two kinds of flowers, and, 
it would b*.^ui from [us ilescription, happening to possess tetrasepalous as well as tetrapetalous 
flowers, (although there are five sepals in all my Lindheimerian and other specimens,) Mr. 
Scheele haa vron^iy introduced a second species, under the name of U. heUrophyUa, The 
\ \ leaflets rary from RvCf or even three, on the earlier leaves, to seven. In seedling plants, 

rali^ in the Cambridge Botanic Garden, I have noticed a lusus of the earliest leaves, in 
which the leafletfi are confluent.*' 

19S, Hymexocallis Borskiana. Be Vriese, A stove bulb from La 

Gua}T«, with white flowers smelling of Vanilla. Belongs to Amaryllids. 

Flowered in tlie Botanic Garden, Leyden. 

Leaves two to two and a half feet long, dull green. Scape compressed, as long as the 

leaves. Flowers seven, 
in an umbel, white, 
with a very thin trans- 
parent entire coronet 
De Vriese^ Epimetrany 
1846. 

199.1 Saecopo- 
DiUM LoBBii. {alias 
Bolbophyllum Lob- 
bii Lindley.) A 
.stove epiphyte be- 
longing to the Na- 
tural Order of Or- 
chids. Native of 
Java. Flowers nan- 
kin-yellow, large and showy. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. (Fig. 98.) 

One of the many good thmgs sent from Java to Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, by their collector, Mr. Thomas Lobb. 
« How fine a plant of its kind this is, may be surmised, by its havmg been taken for a Ccdogyn^ : the flowers are fuU four 
inches across, yellow, shaded with cinnamon, spotted with light brown, and speckled outside with brown-purple : we know 
of no species of the genus comparable to it for beauty.*' Our drawing was made from the plant of Messrs. Veitch, after 
it had gratified the public at the May Exhibition of the Chiswick Gardens for 1850. Pseudobulbs ovate, smooth, green, 
nearly as large as a pigeon's egg, springmg from a scaly creeping stem terminated by a stalked, oblong, leathery, solitary 
leaf. Scape arising one from the side of each pseudobulb, yellowish, spotted witii brown, shorter than the leaf, its base 
sheaUied with imbricated, convex, spotted scales. Flowers large, solitary, spreading. Sepals lanceolate, acuminated, 
deep yellow, the upper one externally marked with purple spots running in lines ; the lateral ones falcate, streaked and 
clouded with purple. Petals resembling the upper sepal, but smaller and streaked with purple lines, reflexo-patent Lip 
cordato*ovate, acuminate, reflexed, yellow, with mmute orange dots. This, like the rest of the numerous species of 
BolbophyUunif is a tropical epiphyte, and requu-es to be kept m the warm division of the Orchid-house. It grows and 
flowers freely on a block of wood, suspended from the roof of the house, and having a piece of Sphagnum-moss attached. 
In winter an excess of moisture, either in the atmosphere of the house or in the moss or block of wood, is prejudicial ; 
and in summer the plant must be shaded from the mid-day sun.— ^o^ Mag., t. 4532. 

Between Dendrobes and Bolbophyls there exists a race having the large flowers of the former, and the pecu- 
liar habit of the Utter, and hence referred to tiie one or the other genus accordmg to the fancy of tiie observer. 
They agree with Dendrobes in having four pollen masses, and a hornless colunm ; but they have coriaceous, not thin 
half-transparent flowers, and a tough leathery lip, enlarged not contracted at the base. If they had a caudide and 
gland to their pollen masses, they would be Asiatic MaxilUrias. They form neither horn nor spur, but are simply 
inflated and expanded at the base of the sepals. On the other hand, although they grow tike Bolbophyls, yet they have 
no horns to their eohmm, but two pollen masses, and their kurge leathery flowers afford a further difference. To these 
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plant*!, e^jnsistmg of die Ikmifohmtn am plum of Wall icb, and the B*;lbop/t^Utim LMii^ uiMnf, Uffpardlnnm, Chein and 

nt^)tcraTitltmA of Liodley, tke name SABroPODitw mnj bo applied i with the following dhiindh't: ciiaracter : 

Habitua Bolboph>llj. Pollinm et culumna Deadrobii. Sepalacoriacea^lateraliabftai ventricosa. Labellum coriaceum 
baai dilatatum. (Hand Bolbophyllum quod poll. 4 nee 3, et col mutica uec cirrhata. Hand Dendrobium quod sepala et 
labellum t'oriacea baai ventricosa oec cornnta v, calcarata*) 

2 . Rh ipsa lis p ACn yptera . Ffeijfer. {alias Ccrcus alatus 

Link aitd OfU ; al]m Cactus alatus BoL Mag, / ) A trailing 

succulent slirub^ from tropical Ainericaj with leaHike stemsj 

small dirty white flowers^ and red fruit. Belongs to the 

order of Indian Figs (Coctacece). Flowers in winter and spring. 

(Fig* 1)9 ; Uy section of flower \ b^ ripe fruit.) 

ThiA 8iii|^ular tittle plant is a nativis of 
Hio de Jaiieiro, from whence it was re- 
ihfived by Sir Charles Leraon^ Bart., M.P,, 
in ltlSf>, and flowered at Carclew in April, 
1845. In ita mode of growth it has consider- 
able rcfiemblaiice to Bome 
of the well'knowii showy 
species of Cactns with flat 
leaves, but t>n flowering it 
proved to be totally differ- 
ent. It requires a warm 
grcenlionae i>r atore, and 
Uirivea very well when 
grown in a loamy soil with 
little water^ Joiut^ kafy^ 
roxnidiah ovate, compi^sa- 
ed, nearly flat, bangiug 
down, about 3 inches long 
and 2 incbeH broad^ deeply 
cnenatcd with a thick pro- 
minent, woody mjtlrib, and 
diati nc t iiiiJe ribs. They are 
of a briglit green, tinged 
with reddish brown at the 
base and point, iu$ woU aa 
along the marjirin^ becoming, 
when oldj of a mety green. 
Flowers solitary ^ se^le, 
email, issuing from each 
crenatnre, and of & pale 
brownish yellow : the 
buda, previously to open- 
ing, being delicately tinged 
with pink. Sepak iive, 

very tninute and uneqnal in size. Petals five, spreading 
ovate-oblong, obtuse at the point Stamens numerouBj 
filiform^ erect. Style snnicwhat clavate, rather longer, 
and much larger than the stamens, dividctd at the point, 
sametiraes into five, but most frequently m\^ four lobes. Fruit a small berry about the size of a red currant, and 
similar in colour, with numerous small jet bbick seeds, embedded iti the [tulp. 

That this is tbe Cfrtm ^.laim^l Link and Otto, there can be no doubt ; and conijequently it is the Ekiiy^aiiS pfid/rjptet^ 
of Pfeiffer ; hut we are by no means satisfied that it differs specifically from the Ilk (Tiapaht and ihonihta of the same 
author, notwithstanding tlic white fruit of the former. We find it, however, recognieed in the Prince of Salm Dyek's 
latest enumeration, and we bow to so high an authority, 

201. Almeidea eubra. Augusie dB SL Rilmre, A beautiful red*flowered hot-house slimb, 
from Brazil. Belongs to Rueworts (Eutacese). Introduced at Kew. Flowers in the autumn. 
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This handsome plant, with flowers of the size and colour of Lemania tpecUibUU, bat arranged in a compound raceme 
or thyrse, is one of six species of a shrubby genua, detected in Brazil by M. Auguste de St. Hilaire. He dedicated it 
to his friend and patron Don Rodriguez Pereira de Almeidea. It forms a branching shrub, three to fire feet high, with 
leaves which are alternate, broadly Unceolate, acute at the base, acuminate at the apex, penninerved, quite entire at the 
margms. Panicle, or compound raceme, thyrsoid. Flowers often two or three together, moderately numerous. Calyx 
short, cut into five acute teeth. Petals obovato-spathulate, very obtuse, spreading, deep rose-colour (as is the calyx). 
Filaments linear, contracted below the anther, slightly downy, grooved towards the base, and above the groove are two 
hairy tubercles. Ovary of five lobes, pellucido-punctate, surrounded by an entire, cup-shaped nectar}*. The species of 
Almeidea require to be grown in a stove temperature. The one here figured flowered during the month of September 
in the Palm-house. It should be potted in a mixture of light loam and leaf-mould, and receive the benefit of bottom- 
heat, which we consider of great importance in cultivating, and maintaining in a healthy state, plants of slow growth like 
the present. It is increased by cuttings plunged in bottom-heat — Bot. Mag., t 4548. 

202. AcANTHOLiMON GLUMACEUM. Boissier. (aliis Statice Ararati of gardens.) A hardy very 
pretty herbaceous plant, with tufts of awl-shaped spiny leaves, and long-stalked spikes of large rose- 
coloured flowers. Belongs to the Order of Leadworts. 

This is one of the ^ Hedgehog " Statices, of which an example or two are already known to gardeners. It is curious 
when in leaf, and very pretty while in flower. The usual treatment of ^ Alpine plants *' suits it. Mr. Henfrey doubts whether 
this is or is not the species to which he refers it ; we have fine specimens of it from Armenia, collected by Jas. Brant, Esq., 
H.M. Consul at Erzeroum, three times as large ss the specimen represented in the Gardener's Magazine of Botany ; but 
we do not find it among any of the authentic specimens of M. Boissier in our possession. We fear that Mr. Henfrey is 
right in thinking that this botanist has multiplied species too much. 

203. Begonia Ixgeamii. Henfrey. A handsome garden hybrid, with loose drooping clusters 
of pale pink flowers. Eequires a stove. 

Said to have been raised by Mr. Ingram, of Frogmore, between B, fuchsioidet and B, nUida. The leaves are four inches 
long, very oblique, half heart-shaped, dark glossy green, slightly ciliate and crenelled ; the under side is green also. The 
male flowers have four decussating sepals, of which the inner are smaller ; the females have five nearly equal sepals. — 
Oard. Mag, of Bot. ii. p, 153. The placentation is that of Diplocliniwn. Mr. Henfrey proposes in this article to form 
another subdivision of the genus Begonia, under the name of Platydinium, for the well-known many-lobed placenta of 
B, cinnaharina, which however he does not connect with any other species. 

204. Catasetum Lansbeegii. (ali^ Myanthm Lansbergii Eeinwardt and De Vriese.) A ter- 
restrial stove Orchid from the Caraccas, with ^ long ovate raceme of thirteen to twenty green and 
purple flowers. Blossomed in the Garden of Leyden. 

Very nearly the same as OaJtoMPwm caUoaum, from which it differs in the flowers being green, spotted with purple, 
and not whole coloured. It can scarcely be a distinct species. 

205. Spathodea ksvis. Palisot de Beauvois. A hothouse tree from Sierra Leone, belonging 

to the Order of Bignoniads. Flowers handsome, white streaked with rose. Introduced by Messrs. 

Lucombe and Co. Blossoms in June. (Pig. 100.) 

Imperfect as are the figure and description of Spathodea UsvU in Palisot de Beauvois, I am yet of opinion I am 
correct in referring it to this plant If by the term *' Isevis " applied to the species it is- meant that there are no gUnds 
on the calyx or corolla, I may observe, that however obscure on the dried specimens 
(from which M. de Beauvois' drawing and character were derived) t\my we apparent 
enough on the living phmt. Our specimen is sixteen feet high ; but it fliwers when mucU 
smaller. Its stem is woody but soft The leaves are alternate, excej>t thos^ beluw tljo 
inflorescence, which are often in whorls of three, all of them unequally [^intiat^, wjtli from 
four to six pair of opposite, ovate, acuminate, coarsely serrated, glabr-ms, mssfiile leaflets. 
Panicle terminal, corymbose, with numerous large flowers. Calyx 
green, tipped with red, split open more than half-way down on one 
side, with several dark-coloured gbuids near the base, irreguUurly 
toothed at the apex. Corolla campanulato-infundibuliform, white, 
delicately spotted and streaked with rose ; tube widening upwards ; 
limb obscurely two-lipped ; upper lip of two rounded lobes ; lower 
of three similar ones, but larger and more spreading ; all slightly 
waved. This is a tropical tree of robust growth, requiring the temperature of the stove, and growing freely in light loam. 
It is propagated by cuttings planted under a bell-glass in white sand, and plunged in bottom-heat— ^of. Mag,, t. 4537. 
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^06, Optjntia Salmi an a. Parmentier, A st-ove sticculent from Brazil* Flowera, pale yellow 
Native of Brtizil, Blossoms at Kew in September and October, (I'ig. lOL) 

This pretty and very distinct Opuntia is said to be a nattvc of Br&zil. Our collection ia indebted for tlie possesaion 
of it to tliti Royal Gardens of HermhauastJii, It bloasofna freely, and the ordinary looking stems and branelics &re 
oniameiited by the variegated red ^md yellow and rather copious flowers in September and October* Plant ninall, ono 
to two feet high, erect, branched ; branches erecto-patcnt, eylindrieAlj rather of nn afihy-groen colour^ destitute of tuterclea. 




obtuse at the apex. Areoles scattered, forming white downy tufts of wool, beariug bis to eight unequal, brown, Bmall 
aculei, tlie largest le^ than hidf an inch long. Flowers moderately d^sed, clustered at the apex of a branch. Ovwy 
obovate, not scaly but areolated, and bearing aculei like the braiichea ; aod, what is remarkable, after the floral coveringa 
have fallen awayj often producing young plants. Sepals and petals undistinguishable j tlie former gradually paas into 
the latter. In bud the flower ia red ; when fully expanded the ground-colour ia aulphur-yellow, streaked with red and 
roiK^HHilour in the centre. The petals are obovate^ and the gprcail of the flower about two inches. Stamens not 
Qumeroust j-eliow. Baya of tlm etigma Ave or six, yellow^greetL Thk alender atiaggling species grows and flowers 
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freely if potted in light loam and leaf-mould, and placed under the full influence of the sun in summer. It should be 
frequently syringed in the mornings or evenings, during hot dry weather, but care must be taken that all superabundant 
water passes off freely, and that the soil does not remain long in a saturated state. In winter water must be giren rery 
sparingly, and the temperature of the house during the night need not at any time exceed 55^. It readily inereases 
either by cuttings or by seeds, as also by gemmae produced on each areole of the fruit, which ultimately form separate 
and distinct plants. — Bot, Mag., t. 4542. 

207. Stylidium mucronifolium. Sonder. A greenhouse herbaceous plant, of much beauty, 
from the Swan River. Flowers yellow. Belongs to the Order of Styleworts. Introduced by 
Messrs. Lucombe and Pince. (Fig. 102.) 

The plant thus called by Sonder does not wholly agree with this, for neither is the labeDum in our plan 
''inappendiculate,*' nor can the leaves be said to be <* radical" The first character is, indeed, easily overiooked in the 
dried plant, from which Sonder was likely to have drawn up his description ; and with regard to the latter, tufted rosulea 
of apparently radical leaves do, in several Stylidia^ elongate into real leafy stems or branches. Again, the nearest 
natural allies of our phmt are unquestionably 8, eiliatum Lindley, and S. tcucifragcides Lindley ; but Sonder has 
separated them by nearly thirty species. The present species is very pretty and produces its copious bright tufts of 
flowers in August. Roots wiry, brown. Stems in our plant tufted, two to three inches long, copiously leafy. Leaves 
gUbrous, spreading, linear-subulate, broader at the base, tipped at the point with a setaceous bristle. Peduncles terminal, 
solitary on each branch, a span high, above, and the pedicels and calyx clothed with slender hairs tipped with glands, so 
delicate as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye. Panicle roundish or oval, many-flowered, rather compact Corolla 
rather bright yellow, with zigzag orange lines round the mouth. Ovary or capsule much elongated, slender, cylindrical 
In summer these small weak plants should be placed in a situation where they may be maintained in a moderately moist 
state, without having daily recourse to the water-pot ; and in winter they should be placed in a dry airy place, taking care 
in damp weather that no water lodges amongst the fascicles of leaves, for when this happens the plant is liable to be 
destroyed.— Bot, Mag., t. 4538. 

208. BuRLiNGTONiA PUBESCBNS. A beautiful stove Orchideous epiphyte, from Pemambuco. 
Flowers white. Introduced by John Knowles, Esq., of Manchester. 

B, pvbetcens ; acaulis, foliis coriaceis apice carinatis mucronatis, racemis densissimis pendulis, labello obovato bilobo 
breviter hastate laciniis erectis, cristee lamellis utrinque 3 valde insaqualibus, columnse basi pubescentis alis 2 minutis 
suuulatis albis 2 oblongo-linearibus porrectis. 

This beautiful novelty was exhibited at a meeting of the Horticultural Society in November last, when it received a 
silver medal It formed a wide tuft of dark green rigid leaves, pouring forth from their bosom a profusion of bunches of 
snow-white blossoms. It had been sent to John Knowles, Esq., of Manchester, from some friends in Pemambuco, where 
it appears to be very rare. It is not now, however, introduced for the first time, for we have in our possession a dried 
specimen, communicated by the hite Mr. George Loddiges, in November, 1846, at which time we named it pubeteent, in 
allusion to the down on the column, which is not found in the other drooping white-flowered specie& Of these species five 
j are now known, of which two, B. gnmaderma and frctgrcms, have the bunches of flowers erect. The other three, pubescens^ 
' Candida, and venusta, are thus distinguished : — 

B. pubescena has a downy column, a lip with three yellow ridges on each side near the base, and a pair of erect side 

lobes, rendering it what is technically called hastate. Its flowers are the smallest of the three. 
B. vermsta has a smooth column, a lip in no degree hastate, with many shallow ridges on each side near the base. Its 

flowers are larger than in the last, and the flowers more loosely arranged. 
B, Candida has a smooth column, a lip very slightly hastate, with a stalk two-thirds as long as the column, and only 
one ridge on each side, forming a broken row of callosities. The flowers are much fewer in each bunch, but twice 
as large as in the last 

209. Franciscea eximia. Scheidioeiler. A handsome stove shrub from Brazil, with large deep 
violet flowers. Belongs to the Linariads. Introduced by M. de Jonghe, of Brussels. 

Habit of /v. UUifolia, Branches downy. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, not shining. Flowers terminal, about two toge- 
ther, very deep purple, two and a half inches across the limb. 

In Belgium this Franciscea eximia is spoken of as the finest species of the genus yet in cultivation ; and we learn also 
that it proves to be a free flowerer, — plants of the height of two feet and a half producing successively through the blooming 
season upwards of two hundred blossoms, of the size and colour represented in our plate. The first blossoms borne in 
Europe were produced in March, 1849; and the original plant again commenced flowering in January, 1850, and con- 
tinued to produce blossoms till the end of June. Young plants are also reported to flower freely. — Oardencr's Magasnne 
of Botany, ii. p. 177. 
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210. TiLLANDSiA iNANis". A stovc epiphyte belonging to Bromeliads, with scurfy, dry, twisted 
leaves, and violet flowers issuing from crimson bracts. Native of the province of Buenos Ayres. 
(Fig. 103, apiece of the inflorescence; 104, a diminished fl^ure of the plant) 

Commodore Suliyan, C.B., who brought it to this country in 1841, on his return from the command of the South 
American station, presented it to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart, M.P., with whom it flowered in March, 1846. It is a 
native of the interior provinces of Buenos Ayres, high up the Parana, and is stated to be greatly prized there for its 
delicious perfume, although at no period could Mr. Booth discover that it possessed any fragrance ; and it is probable 
that the statement referred to T. xiphiifolia, — a very different species. Like the rest of its tribe, it requires the constant 
heat of a warm damp stove, and similar treatment to that which is usually given to epiphytal Orchids. It thrives very 
well when attached to a branch of any soft-wooded tree, and suspended from the roof of the stove. Li winter it must be 
kept dry, but during the rest of the year it can scarcely have too much water. Mr. Booth describes the recent plant 
thus: — 

^ Roots numerous, round and slender, deep brown, partly adhering to the branches of trees, or spreading horizontally, 
as if to draw nourishment from the air. Leaves broad at the base, closely imbricated, so as to have a sort of bulbous 
appearance ; but otherwise flexuose and recurved, narrow, nrach longer than the scape, spreading and twisted, with the 
edges so much incurved as to leave only a deep groove from one end to the other. They vary from 9 inches to a foot in 

length, and are of a deep green, closely covered with brownish red blotches, 
and speckled with minute white scurfs. The scape rises from the centre of 
the leaves, and is about 6 inches high, round at the base, and covered with 
several sheathing leaves, which closely embrace 
it. Near the top, it enlarges, and becomes 
two-sided, with moderately large oblong acu 
minate sheathing, imbricated bracts, of a bril- 
liant red, tinged with brownish green at the 
base. The flowers, which appear to be only 
two in number, issue from underneath the third 
and fourth bract from the top. Jhey are erect, 
of a purplish lilac colour, and rather more than 
an inch long. Sepals ! Petals three, united at 
the base, but so arranged, from being convolute 
as to form a kind of tube, very slightiy recurved 
at the point Filaments of the same purplish 
colour as the petals, comparatively broad and 
thin, and projecting about a quarter of an inch 
beyond the tube. Style the same length as 
the filaments, but round, and of a pale colour, 
excepting at the extremity, which is a green, 
ish yellow, and 3-lobed." 

Tins is nearly reUted to the plant origin, 
ally named T, hJhom by Sir W. Hooker, in 
his « Exotic Flora," 1 17 3, from a poor specimen 
obtained from Trinidad. But we can scarcely 
regard it as the same species, any more than 
a very handsome plant, with long spreading 
crimson bracts, obtained from Jamaica by Sir 
W. Hooker, and figured in the ** Botanical 
Magazine," t 4288, under the name of T, 
btUbosa, variety picta. There appears to be 
several species of Tillandsia possessing the 
peculiarity of having the bases of the enlarged 
leaves collected into a kind of bulb, but other- 
wise differing as much among each other as 
species of the same genus generally do. Since 
some are beautiful things, and very likely to 
reach our gardens, we take the present oppor- 
tunity of pointing out in .what we conceive their peculiarities to reside. In the first place, 
there is the original T, btUbosa, whose spike has all the bracts green and fertile, with some 
tendency to branch. Next it stands our T, inanis, with a perfecUy simple spike, whose bracts are coloured red, and all 
flowerless, except the two uppermost Another is the supposed variety of T. btUbota, already mentioned, with the upper 
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leaves and bracts rery long, deep crimson, apparently not scorfy, and a spike distinctly branched ; the corolla being 
longer and white-edged : this we would call T. erythrcBa ; we haye the same species from Panu A fourth, T, eminengy is 
a St Domingo plant, with the leaves much shorter than the spike, which is leafless, branched, and composed of numerous 
two-ranked crimson-keeled naked bracts; it may be compared to T. polystachyti, although very different. A fifth is from 
Para> and is readily distinguished by a peculiar lumpish habit, an abundance of very coarse loose scurfs, spreading up 
to the very points of the outer bracts, which are not coloured, and a nearly simple spike sessile among the leaves, which, 
nevertheless, scarcely overtop it ; this may be named T, pwmila. For the convenience of our scientific readers, we put 
these distinctions into technical language : — 

Folia radicalia ban dilataia bulbum simulantia. 
T. inanis; scapo foliis breviore, spicft simplici basi foliosft, bracteis viridi-purpureis lepidotis 
inferioribus omnibus inanibus. — Buenos Ayres. 

211. T. bulbosa (Hook. Exot. FL, t. 173); scapo foliis breviore, spicft aphyM basi ramosft, 
bracteis herbaceis arete lepidotis. — Trinidad. 

212. T, erylAraa (aliSs T. bulbosa picta Hooker, Bot. Mag., t. 4288) ; scapo foliis breviore, 
spic& ramosfi,, bracteis foliaceis coccineis nudis (?) infimis spicft longioribus. — Jamaica ; Para. 

213. T. eminens; scapo foliis altiore, spic& aphyllft ramos&, bracteis nudis coccineis distichis 
carinatis apice uncinatis. — St. Domingo. The inflorescence is almost that of a branched Vriesia. 

214. T.pumila; scapo inter folia sessili^ spic& subsimplici aphyll&^ bracteis herbaceis coriaceis 
ventricosis laxissim^ lepidotis. — Para. Valves of the fruit straight, and chesnut brown ; not 
pitch black, as in T. erytkraa. 
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[PlUTB 31.] 

THE DEEP BLOOD-COLOURED MOUTAN. 

(MOUTAN OFFICINALIS; ATROSANamNEA.) 



A Hardy Under shrub, from China, belonging to the Natural Order of Crowfoots. 



Pseonia Montan, atrosangoinea : Jowrwil of the fforticuUv/ral Society, vol it., p. 225. 



Jt will probably be admitted, without any difference of opinion, that this is the finest of the Moutans 
introduced by the Horticultural Society. It is a plant with a vigorous growth, a deep green 
foliage tinged with red, and very large, very double flowers, with dark blood-coloured petals, which 
are nearly as broad in the centre as at the edge. In foliage it is much like the common Moutan 
papyracea. 

And now a word respecting the genus Moutan, which we propose to separate from Pseonia. We 
need not say that all the Moutans are furnished with a tough leathery coat which is drawn tightly 
round the carpels, of which it allows nothing but the stigmas to project. This organ has no exist- 
ence in Pjsonia, or in that part of it which one of us formerly proposed to call On^pia, containing 
P. Brownii and another. It is of somewhat uncertain nature ; wherefore it has received from different 
persons the names of Disk, Nectary, Perigynium, ParacoroUa, &c. Upon this organ the genus 
Moutan is founded ; and thus it differs from Pseonia as much as Banunculus from Adonis, Actsea 
from Thahctrum, TroUius from Helleborus, aU genera of the same order, that is to say, because of 
the presence of a part which does not appear in others. 

Of the nature of this part there is little room for doubt. It is in all probability an innermost 
row of abortive stamens, the filaments of which are united into a cup, while the anthers refuse to 
appear; and therefore it is referable to that part of the flower which botanists now call disk. 
D. Don said he found anthers upon its edge, and if he was not mistaken that would be conclusive 
as to its nature ; but we have never been able to find anthers upon it, nor does it appear that any- 
one except Mr. Don ever did. 
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In one of his interesting letters, Mr. Fortune gives the following account of the manner in which 
the Chinese propagate Moutans : — 

''The propagation and management of the Moutan seem to be perfectly understood by the 
Chinese at Shmighae, much better than they are in England. 

" In the beginning of October, large quantities of the roots of a herbaceous Ps&ony * are seen 
heaped up in sheds and other outhouses, and are intended to be used as stocks for the Moutan. 
The bundle of tubers which forms the root of a herbaceous Pjeony is pulled to pieces, and each of 
the finger-like rootlets forms a stock upon which the Moutan is destined to be grafted. Having , 
thrown a large number of these rootlets upon the potting bench, the scions are then brought from 
the plants which it is desirable to increase. Each scion used is not more than an inch and a half or 
two inches in length, and is the point of a shoot formed during the bygone summer. Its base is cut 
in the form of a wedge, and inserted in the crown of the finger-like tuber just noticed. This is tied 
up or clayed round in the usual way, and the operation is completed. When a large number of 
plants has been prepared in this manner they are taken to the nursery, where they are planted in 
rows about a foot and a half apart, and the same distance between the rows. In planting, the bud 
or point of the scion is the only part which is left above ground; the point between the stock and 
the scion, where the union is destined to take place, is always buried beneath the surface. Kaempfer 
states that the Chinese propagate the Moutan by budding ; but this must have been a mistake, as 
budding is never practised in the country, and is not understood. He was probably deceived by 
the small portion of scion which is employed, and which generally has only a single bud at its apex. 

" Many thousands of plants are graft;ed in this manner every autumn, and the few vacant spaces 
which one sees in the rows, attest the success which attends the system ; indeed it is rare that a graft 
fails to grow. In about a fortnight the union between the root and the scion is complete, and in the 
following spring the plants are well-established and strong. They frequently bloom the first spring, 
and are rarely later than the second, when they are dug up and taken to the markets for sale in the 
manner I have described. When each has only one stem and one flower-bud, it is of more value in 
the eyes of the Shanghae nurserymen than when it becomes larger. In this state it is more saleable ; 
it produces a very large flower, and it is easily dug up and carried to the market. I could always 
buy large plants at a cheaper rate than small ones, owing to these circumstances. 

'' In the gardens of the Mandarins it is not unusual to meet with the tree Paeony of great size. 
There was one plant near Shanghae which produced between three and four hundred blooms every 
year. The proprietor of it was as careful of it as the Tulip fancier is of his bed of Tulips. When 
in bloom it was carefully shaded from the bright rays of the sun by a canvas awning, and a seat was 
placed in front, on which the visitor could sit down and enjoy the sight of its gorgeous flowers." 

* A variety with small single flowers. 
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fPLATIt 82.] 

THE ASOCA. 

(J0NE8IA ASOCA.) 

A Stove Tree, Native of the East Indies, belonging to Leguminous Plants. 



Specific Cl^aracter. 



THE ASOCA .—A tree. Leaves in 3 —5 pairs, with smooth 
lanceolate wavy acaminate leaflets rather acute at the base. 
Flowers in terminal fSasciculate corymbs, hexandrous. 



JONESIA ASOCA .— Arborea ; foliis 3— 5-jugis foUolis 
leevibus lanoeolatis undnlatis acuminatis basi acntis, 
oorymbis terminalibus fascicoladSy floribus hexandris. 



Jonesia Asoca, Rxdmrgh in AgiaUc JUseartAeSy vol, 4, p, 355. 



T^His beautiful tree^ with glowing fragrant flowers^ blossomed^ in June last^ at Chatsworth^ in the 
aquatic house^ whence our specimen was obtained. It is a native of various parts of the £ast 
Indies, where it is also much cultivated in gardens. Boxburgh says it is — : 

" Found in gardens about Calcutta^ where it grows to be a very handsome, middling-sized, 
ramous tree; flowering time, the banning of the hot season; seeds ripen during the rains. The 
plants and seeds were, I am informed, originally brought from the interior parts of the country, 
where it is indigenous.'* 

Sir W. Jones himself, after whom the genus was named, states that — 

'^ The number of stamens varies considerably in the same plant : they are from six to seven^ to 
eight or nine, but the regular number seems eight, — one in the interstices of the corol (calyx), and one 
before the centre of each division. Most of the flowers, indeed^ have one abortive stamen, and some 
only mark its place, but many are perfect, and Van Eheede speaks of eight as the constant number; 
in fact, no part of the plant is constant, flowers fetscicled, fragrant just after sunset and before 
sunrise, when they are fresh with evening and morning dew ; beautifully diversified with tints of 
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orange-scarlet, of pale yellow, and of briglit orange, which grows deeper every day, and forms a 
variety of shades, according to the age of each blossom that opens in the fascicle. The vegetable 
world scarce exhibits a richer sight than an Asoca tree in full bloom ; it is about . as high as an 
ordinary Cherry-tree. A Brahmin informs me, that one species of the Asoca is a creeper, and 
Jayad^va gives it the epithet "voluble /' the Sanscrit name will, I hope, be retained by botanists, as 
it perpetually occurs in the old Indian poems, and in treatises on religious rites/' 

Mr. Harrington writes of it thus : — 

" Asoca : This is the true name of a charming tree, inaccurately named Asjogam in the Hort. 
Malab., vol. 5, tab. 59. It is a plant of the eighth class and first order, bearing flowers of exquisite 
beauty ; and its fruit, which Van Eheede had not seen, is a legume, compressed, incurved, long, 
pointed, with six, seven, or eight seeds ; it will be described very fully in a paper intended for the 
Society. The Brahmins, who adore beautiful objects, have consecrated the lovely Asoca: they plant 
it near the temples of Siva, and frequently mention a grove of it, in which Rdvan confined the 
imfortunate Sita. The eighth day from the new moon of Chaitra, inclusive, is called Asocashtami.'^ 

We suspect that more species than one are mixed under the common name of Asoca. The late 
Mr. Griffith found in Burmah, cultivated, a tree uith very dense corymbs of flowers, and leaves in 
3-pairs, the lowest of which is distinctly heart-shaped. This is scarcely the Asoca of Bengal, but is 
much nearer the Java plant, called by Zollinger, Jonesia minor, without being the same. Then 
again the plant now figured is surely not what Sir W. Hooker has given in the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 3018, with small whole-coloured flowers, having a reflexed limb, and leaves in 5-pairs; 
nor do either sufficiently correspond with Roxburgh's figure in the Asiatic Researches. In short, 
the question requires that elucidation at the hands of an Indian botanist, which a European cannot 
undertake. 

Those who assert that the wholesome law of priority in deciding the validity of botanical names 
is immutable, will do well to consult the history of this plant, first called by Linnaeus Saraca indica, 
then by Burmann Saraca ardorescens, and twenty-seven years later, Jonma Asoca, by Roxburgh, 
whose name is, nevertheless, universally adopted. . 
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[Plate 33.] 



= o. jfvJUtc^' ''-^•'■- '• ■^■ 



THE VARIEGATED ONCID. 

(ONCIDIUM VARIEGATUM.) 



J Stove Epiphyte, from the West Indies, belonging to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



Jt^jpectlc €%9XWt(tt. 



THE VARIEGATED ONCID.— Leaves acuminate, fleshy, 
equitant, sermlate. Flowers panided ; lower sepals united 
into one spoon-shaped body. Petals obovate, emarginate, 
unguiculate, cuspidate. Lip with small acute lateral lobes, 
a broad 2-lobed middle lobe with a denticulate unguis, and 
a double fleshy crest, the upper half consisting of two lobes, 
the lower of three. Wings of column hatchet>shaped, 
acuminate, entire. 



ONCIDIUM VARIEGATUM— CE^f^iasiiaK); foUis camoeis 
acuminatis serrulatis ; floribus paniculatis, sepalis inferi- 
oribus in usom cochleatum oonnatis, petalis obovatis 
unguiculatis emarginatis cuspidatis, labelli laciniis later- 
alibus nanis acutis intermediA lat& bUobft ungue denticulato, 
cristft duplici supeme 2-lobA infemi 3-lob&y alis oolumnse 
acinaciformibus acuminatis integerrimis. 



Oncidium variegatum : SwarU ad, holm. 1800; p. 240. lAndL gen, ft. »p. Orch. p. 198. 



nPHis charming little plant was first introduced from the Havannah, by Sir Charles Lemon^ Bart. ; 

more recently it has been put into circulation by Linden, who gave a plant to the Horticultural 
Society, in whose garden the materials for the accompanying figure, aided by native specimens^ were 
obtained. It is a small species, growing ill on wood, and hitherto, in cultivation, not more than a 
quarter of the natural size. 

When in»health the leaves are fleshy, 3 or 4 inches long, equitant, sharp pointed, and very much 
broken at the edge. The panicle is a foot and a half high, erect, and decorated with flat, pink 
flowers, richly stained with cinnamon-red on the sepals, and at the base of the sepals and lip. The 
lower sepals form a blunt spoon-shaped body ; the petab are large, obovate, almost retuse, with an 
intermediate point ; the lip has the middle lobe distinctly placed upon a somewhat serrated unguis ; 
the crest consists of two sets of tubercles, one lying on the other, the upper set made up of two large 
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lateral ones^ and a minute one in the middle^ the lower set^ of three equal blunt ones^ the intermediate 
of which IB curved upwards. 

This Variegated Oncid is very like the Tetrapetalous Oncid, from which it differs in having the 
leaves broken up at the edge, petals coloured, broad and cuspidate, not herbaceous, blunt and 
serrulate, in the double sepal being blunt and spoon-shaped, not divided into two taper-pointed 
divisions, and in its richer colours. 

But this does not apply to the Cuba specimens referred to the Variegated Oncid in the Orchidacea 
LindeniancB, which certainly belong, at least in part, to a distinct species. It is the more necessary 
to mention this, because it is possible that Mr. Linden may have circulated plants of them under the 
name erroneously applied to it in the work above quoted, by the writer of the present article, who 
looked upon them as mere varieties of the Variegated Oncid. In general appearance, they wholly 
correspond with it, and also in the ragged edge of the foliage ; but they differ in the flowers being 
downy, the wings of the column blunt, the middle lobe of the lip perfectly sessile, and the lateral 
lobes joining it by a broad base. The crest, too, consists of five tubercles, of which the uppermost 
are much the longest. The plant is stated by Mr. Linden to vary with white or rose-coloured flowers, 
as well as in stature — a large form growing in the Pine forests of Yatara, in Cuba ; the smaller on 
Coffee trees in the Sierra Maestre, and on the Liban mountain. But it is probable that this applies 
to both the species in question. 

In order to enable those who may possess the second species to identify it, if indeed it does occur 
in living collections, we subjoin the following : — 



^ecific dixrsctn:. 



THE VELVETY ONCID.— Leaves acute, fleshy, equitant, 
serrulate. Flowers velvety, panicled. Back sepal oboordate, 
lower united into one spoon-shaped body. Petals nearly 
orbicular, a little narrowed to the base. Lip with rounded 
lateral divisions much smaller than the petals^ abruptly 
passing into the broad 2-lobed middle division, without the 
intervention of any unguis ; crest consisting of two long 
posterior cylindrical lobes, and three smaller short ones in 
front Wings of column hatchet-shaped, blunt, entire. 



I ONCIDIUM VELUTINUM—{^\n\»iiiM)', foliis acutis 
I camosis equitantibus serrulatis, floribus velutinis pani- 
{ culatis, sepalo dorsali obcordato lateralibus in unum 
obtusum oochleatum connatis, petalis suborfoicularibns 
basi paululum angustatis, labelli ladniis lateralibus rotun- 
datis quam petala mult6 minoribus in intermediam decur- 
rentibus latam sesmlem bilobam ; crists tuberculis 2-po8- 
tids elongatis tribusque minoribus anticis, aha columnse 
acinadformibus obtusis integerrimis. 



In some respects this approaches 0. jnUchellum, which, however, is readily distinguished by the 
petals being much smaller than the lateral lobes of the lip. 
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215. CUPEESSUS TOEITLOSA. D* Dm, 

A large evergreen tree, with glaucous leaves* 
Belonj^'s to Ccmifers, Native of the Hima- 
layas/^ (Fig. 105.) 

It would &eem that there is but one Bpecies nf 
Cj press inliflhiting the North of India, and that the 
C^iprtJt^^ tondo9ii^^\iy so called we cannot dwcover. 
For Uie native coimtry of this plaat Bbotan was firsi 
giv^-n hy the late Prof. Dofij upon the autbority of 
Mr. Webb. Aften^ardfl Dr. Itoyle stated that it op- 
ptared to bu the plant called thxda by the natives, 
seen between Simla and Pbagoo, and near Jangkee 
Ke Ghat, a high hiU lo the southward of RoL ** It is 
also found in Kemaon^ near Neetee, Simla, and in 
Knnawur.** Enrllicher ray a that it cmjcuib iu Eutan 
and Nepal, as high aa B500 feet of devatioa* Dr. 
Walhcli adds tho fioutlieni moim tains of Dude, Is 
it really true tliat there is bot one Indian Cypress, 
and tliat tho Tomloaa ! And is the Torulosa what 
ia sp(jken of by all thefec writers ? Wl« doubt it 
much. In the firtt place Oupr. fivrhmfalis occurs 
in Persia ; why not then in India f In the ncKt 
place, there are such differences among the speci- 
mens of Indiwi CypresBcs rained in England, and 
between them and the wild speeimens, aa to suggest 
rea.<K)nablo doubts concerning their identity. As 
far a& we can inveatigate tlie matter, Indian evidence 
w-ems to fail us, and home evidence is inconclusive. 
All that can be affirmed with confidence is, that 
in til is country, raised from Himalayan seeds, exists 
a glaucous upright, graceful Cypress, which is dis- 
tinct from ali European kinds^ and to which the name 
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of toruloia is applied. It has a perfectly straight stem, and, when young, a compact conical growth, by which it is known at 
first sight Its cones are, as ntaal, globular, and are made up of four pairs of hard woody scales, with a hexagonal 
mucranate extremity of about two more pairs. The leaves when the plant is old are blunt, in four rows, and so 
uniformly imbricated, that they give the young branches a regular four-sided appearance. The old wood is deep 
purplish brown, and perfectly smooth; whereas the branches of the Erergreen Cypress and its Tarieties have more or 
less of a cinnamon brown appearance. 

Is this the one and sole Indian Cypress ! Among the specimens distributed by the East India Company, we have one 
(named Thvja orientalis f)) which to the foliage of this adds cones not more than one-fourth the size, the scales being 
scarcely mucronate ; and a second found by Blinkworth in the Himalayas, without cones, the foliage of which also 
corresponds with this. Are these really the same 1 That is what we cannot answer. 

Such difficulties render it impossible to tell with certainty what the stature and habit of our garden Tomloea 
may become. Endlicher says the tree is sometimes forty feet high ; Don, that it is handsome and pyramidal ; Griffith, 
who calls the Bhotan plant C. pendiUa, that it is eighty feet high, and extremely handsome (eUgantMma) ; the last 
traveller also represents the Bhotan Cypress as a tall tree running to a sharp point, like a Spruce fir, with gracefully 
drooping branches. (See his Private Journals, p. 272, where is a figure of it as it was seen in tiie village of Chindupjie, 
a place more than 7800 feet above the sea.) Let us hope that Major Maddox will bring his local knowledge and acute 
criticism to the explanation of these difficulties, in a future number of the Transactions of the Agri-horticultural Society 
of India. 

The accompanying figure was taken from specimens produced in the garden of the Hon. W. F. Strangways, at 
Abbotsbury. 

216. Bertolonia maculata. {Martins,) (See p. 27, fig. 14.) 

Upon the Eriocnema marmoratum, given above upon the authority of M. Naudin, who has qtecially studied the 
MdastovMLda, Sir W. Hooker makes the following observations, ^ Botanical Magazine," t. 4551 : — 

« But the plant is no Enoaiema. It belongs to the curious and beautiful genus Bertolonia, — < dont le caract^re e«en- 
tiel consiste/ as M. Naudin has himself well expressed, ' dans la forme tout-i-fait insolite du calyce et de la capsule ; * 
and it is equally certain that it is the B, maculata of De Candolle and of Martins above quoted, 1 257. This fruit or 
capsule is an elegant object, especially when the eye is aided by a small power of the microscope ; for it is singulariy 
inflated, with three very prominent angles and seveitJ ribs, and every rib, as well as the margin of the lobes of the calyx, 
is beset with bristles, terminated by a gland." 

217. CoNSOLiDA AcoNiTi. Liiulley, [alius Aconitum mono^prnm Forskahl ; fl/ia^ Delphinium 
Aconiti Idnnaus.) A hardy annual, with finely divided leaves, and purple flowers of little beauty. 
Native of Erzeroum. Belongs to the Crowfoots. Introduced by H. H. Calvert, Esq. (Tig. 106 a, 
a single flower magnified ; b, the two united petals.) 

A weak erect annual, about one and a half foot high, with a very slight covering of silky hairs upon all the green 
parts. The leaves are divided into from three to five pedate linear taper pointed lobes. The flowers form a loose 
straggling somewhat zigzag raceme, the peduncles of which are from one and a half to two inches long, with about one 
awl-shaped bract above the middle. The flowers, which grow singly, are of a deep bluish lavender colour, with the 
following structure. The calyx consists of five coloured oblong sepals, of which four hang downwards, the side ones 
being the broadest ; and the fifth, which is turned in an exactly opposite direction, is extended into a horizontal blunt 
hairy spur with a short narrow ovate acute limb. The corolla consists of two petals united by their back edge into one 
simple somewhat fleshy spur, enclosed within that of the fifth sepal, and with a hooded limb, having four small round 
lobes at its point, and two larger oblong lateral ones. The solitary carpel slightly projects beyond the dedinate stamens. 
De Candolle and others speak of the petaline spur being slit on the upper side, a structure of which I find nq trace. 

Forskahl regarded this curious pUnt, it is said, as an Aconitum ; Linnaeus considered it a Delphinium. In reality it 
is neither the one nor the other. Its united petals, and long sepaline spur, are at variance with the distinct hammer 
headed petals and convex back sepal of Aconite. Its petals being reduced to two, and these completely combined into 
one, equaUy remove it from Delphinium. That the petaline body is really composed of two parts only seems to be 
proved by its origin, which looks as if opposite the back sepal, in consequence of the union of the two contiguous edges of 
the Uiteral petals. But it is completely separated from the front sepals, with which it does not in any degree alternate. 
These considerations lead to the conclusion that the old genus Consolida should be re-established, and by no means 
confounded with Delphinium proper. 

In a scientific point of view this it a highly interesting species ; but its growth is too feeble, and its flowers and leaves 
too diminutive and straggling to give it any horticultural value. — Journal of Hort. Soc., vol. vi. 

The following short generic character wiU serve to render the above statement moro precise in the eyes of 
systematical botanists : — 
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CoNSOLiDA. Bauhin. Sepala 5, colorata, supremo refracto unguiculato calcarato. Petala 2, in unum coalita 
ealcaratum lobatum intra sepalum saperius intmsum. Stamina dedinata. Carpellum solitarium. 

A crowd of Oriental Annuals, including our ^ Branching Larkspurs," 
will be found to belong to this genus. 

218. Verbena trifida. Knnth. A sweet-scented per- 
ennial, with white flowers, from the temperate parts of 
America. Blossoms in the autumn. Introduced from Santa 
Martha by His Grace Hugh Duke of Northumberland. 
(Kg. 107.) 

A dwarf herbaceous plant, growing about a foot high, with the habit 
of 7. tuberoaa; covered all over with short hairs, which give a grey 
tint to the deep green surface. The stems are four-cornered. The 

leaves are stalkless, opposite, rather curved downwards, nearly 3-lobed or 5-lobed, in consequence of the middle lobes 

having two lateral divisions. From the axils of the principal leaves several smaller regularly 3-lobed ones also 

arise, producing the condition which botanists call 

fascicuhtted. The flowers are pure white, extremely 

sweet, in oblong hairy simple or compound heads. 

The lobes of the calyx are awl-shaped, those of the 

corolla are oblong, nearly equal, and blunt or retuse. 

The species is found wUd botii in Mexico and New 

Grenada, but can hardly be called a shrub, as it is 

stated to be by M. Schauer. It possesses little beauty, 

but its fragrance is delicious, and it seems destined to 

aid in founding a £unUy of sweet-scented brilliant bed- 
ding plants ; for there is no reason to suppose that it will 

refuse to cross with the gay varieties now such universal 

fiivourites. 

219. OxYSPOBA VAGANS. Wallick, {alios 
Melastoma rugosa, Roxburgh^ A very hand- 
some stove shrub, with panicles of crimson and 
purple flowers. Native of the Himalayas. 
Mowers in autumn. 

Kaised from seeds sent by Dr. Hooker from hilly 
country bordering on the plains in the approach to Dar- 
jeeling. If less showy, it is a more graceful plant than 
the 0. paniculaiaf being truly subscandent and the 
panicles all very drooping. Three to five feet high, 
loosely branched ; the branches long and weak, droop- 
ing, obscurely four^angular, the younger ones downy. 
Leaves ovate or cordate-ovate, acuminate, five to 
seven-nerved, smooth above, obsoletely downy with short 
hairs, or quite smooth below, where also the nerves are 
very prominent and red. Panicles terminal, drooping, 
often a foot long. Petals four, of a bright rose-colour, 
obovate, acute. Stamens eight, four long and four 
short ; the four smaller anthers are pale-coloured, and 
have a distinct spur pointing downwards at the back of 
the oonnectivum; the four longer ones are deep purple, 
much curved, and have a small spur. Grows freely in 
light loam and leaf-mould, in a moderately warm stove. 
— BotaniccU Magazine, t 4553. 

220. Oncidium planilabee. lAndley, A 
hothouse orchid from Brazil, with yellow and 
brown flowers. Introduced by the Horticul- 
tural Society. Flowers in August. 
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0. planilabre (Pluritoberealata) ; pseadobolbiB mndpitibiu tenoibos oostatifly foliis eosatis reeunrantibiis raoemo 
brerioribuB, ncemo amplici, sepalis petalisq. Unceolatis ongoiculatis nndnUtis gnbcegnftlibng, labelli laciniis lAteralibiis 
obknigis pairis intermedii semicirculari plani emarginata, cristi rhomboideft cuspidatA margine ero8& yermda 2 iiUMjoa- 
libos utrinque TerBas cuspidem, dente forti obtoso faciei columnn adnato, columnfle brevibus camooB inflexia. 

This plant has the foliage of O.flexvmum, aod flowers much like those of 0. SutUmi, The pseudo-bolbB are thin, sharp 
edged, and ribbed at the side. The leaves are sword-shaped, lorate, recurved, and shorter than the raceme. The raceme 
is long and narrow like that of the Sutton Oncid (0. Suttoni), and the flowers are as nearly as possible of the same 
odour ; that is to say, the sepals and petals are dull brown tipped with yellow, and the Up is dear yellow stained with 
cinnamon brown at the base. The sepals and petals are neariy of the same size and form, rhomboid-lanceolate, 
acuminate, wavy, very distinctly stalked. The lip is. three-lobed, with the side lobes nearly as wide as that in the centre, 
which is sHgfatly stalked, nearly hemispherical, emarginate, and perfectly flat. The crest consists of a broad lozenge- 
shaped rugged-edged cuspidate process, beneath which, near the point, on either side, are two small unequal tubercles ; 
in addition to which there is a stout blunt tooth which rises in front of the column, forming part of it The wings of the 
column are roundish, dwarf, and incurved. There is no published Brazilian species with which this can be usefully 
compared. From the Sutton Oncid and similar Mexican forms it differs in the form of the crest, and especially in the 
strong tooth already mentioned as standing in front of the column. It is rather a pretty species, of the third class in 
point of personal appearance. — Journal offfort. Soc., vol vi. 

221. Daphne Houtteana. {alias Daphne Mezereum, foliis atropurpnreis of Gardens.) A 
hardy evergreen bush, with vernal purple flowers. Belongs to Daphnads. Origin unknown. 

That this plant is not a Mezereum is evident ; in Mezereum the flowers precede the leaves ; but here they appear 
simultaneously. In Mezereum the leaves are obovate-lanceolate, gradually extended into a wedge-shaped base, thin, glaucous 
beneath, downy in the bud, fringed at the edges when full grown ; in this plant the leaves are lanceolate, taper-pomted, 
half leathery, with no trace of glaucousness or down. The flowers of Mezereum are bright carmine, and seem to come 
out of the very wood of the stem ; those of the present plant are violet-lihu;, and grow in little stalked cymes, the 
ramifications of which remain behind after the fruit has fallen. Is this, then, a new species 1 It is scarcely probable. 
M. Planchon suggests that it may be the D. papyracea of Wallich, a Himalayan species, introduced many years since into 
En^^d, according to Sweet's '< Hortus Britannicus ;" and of which the short diagnosis in Walpers agrees pretty well 
with our plant This can be ascertained by those who have access to the figure of that species, published by M. Decaisne, 
in the botanical part of ^ Jacquemont*s Voyage."' Be that as it may^ this plant is well worth growing, for it is perfectly 
hardy, and flowers in March, rather later than D. Mezereum. — FU/rt des SerreSy t 5d2. 

This is a handsome evergreen, with deep purple leaves, occasionally met with in EIngliBh gardens. Can it be a mule, 
between the Mezereum and the Spurge Laurel (D. Lawreola ?) 

222. Eria acbrvata. lAndley, A white-flowered hothouse orchid from India, of no beauty. 
Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

E. acervcUa; pseudobulbis compressis uno super alteram eumulatis oollo brevi diphyllis, foliis rectis ensatis, raoemis 
axillaribus 2-3-floris, bracteis pluribus super pedunculum ovatis acuminatis revolutis, sepalis petalisq. ovatisacutis, labelli 
trilobi 3-lamellati lobis acutis intermedio oblongo multd longiore. 

This little Eria is scarcely known in gardens. The peculiarity of it consists in the stem when fully formed being 
nothing more than a collection of pseudobulbs or compressed bodies, in form not unlike a flat flask, and piled one 
over the other in a very singular manner. The flowers are white, smooth, with a slight tinge of green, but otherwise 
colourless. The lip is 3-lobed, with 3 elevated parallel lines, the middle lobe the longest, oblong and acute. The foot of 
the column is neither chambered nor toothed. In all respects this plant is so entirely an Eria that it b referred to 
that genus, although, in the flowers examined, the number of its pollen masses was only 4, instead of 8. But this 
may have been accidental. In its 3-ridged lip, and reflexed bracts, it so strongly calls to mind that genus, as to raise 
a reasonable presumption that the number of pollen masses would, in more perfect flowers, be as usual — JownuU of 
Hon, Soc,, vol vi. 

223. LoNiCEEA TATARiCA, var. PUNICBA. A hardy shrub from Siberia, with crimson flowers. 

Belongs to Caprifoik. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

This plant does not seem to differ in any essential particular from the old Tartarian Honeysuckle, except that its 
flowers are larger, later, and of a deep rose colour. In these respects it has much more value for gardens ; for it is not 
so apt to be cut off by spring frosts. If uninjured, the rich tints of its flowers give the bush quite a handsome i^pearanoe 
among eariy flowering plants. It is worthy of note, that although this seems to differ from the common Tartarian 
Honeysuckle in no essential circumstance beyond what has been just mentioned, yet it cornea true from imported seeds. 
It is reported that the berries are yellow, but of this we have no evidence.— /ottrnaZ of ffort. Soc, vol. vL 
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224. SoLANDRA Lfivis. Eookcr. 




A fine stove shrub, with very large pale green flowers. 

BeloBg^ to Nightshades, Native 
of Gimtemala. {Fig. 108.) 

Tliat thU IB the pl&tit figured in 
the BfAani^id Magannfj %. 4345, we 
cutertain do duubt^ although its flowers 
are seTen iiJ8t«*d of ten inches long, 
green instead of white, Htid its calyx 
is not jvt ftil ribbed ; for it was drawn 
from B Hpocimen gathered from a plant 
received by the Horticultural Society 
from the mme tmr&^vjmim as sent it 
to Kew* It is [1I90, hejond all doubt, 
tlift Solandm g^randijii/t'a of Mr. Ben- 
tliiun's Plants Hartwegiaiiffi, No. 606, 
collected oti the mountatoii of Quezal- 
tenango oo tb« Pacihc side, and near 
Acatenango, di fieri ug from that 
Bpeeiee in ita vetitricose tube, much 
longer tlian the eliort limb and its 
included stamens. It Is a true Solan- 
dra, according to the definition of 
Air. Miers iu his admirahle papers on 
Solanoid plants. Its neai^est relation 
is Si^tainira tfuttataf which has bnflf 
flowers, with a spotted tliroat and 
dowDy leaves, 

A very fine stove plant, cultivated 
with tlie greatest ease, and flowering 
abundantly in the motitbs of Autumn. 
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225. Pbimula capitata. Hooker. A hardy herbaceous plant, with close round heads of deep 
purple blossoms. Native of the Himalayas. Introduced to Kew. Flowers in October. 

Raised at the Royal Gardens of Kew, from seeds sent by Dr. Hooker, which were gathered in Jane, 1849, firam 
plants growing on gravelly banks at Lachen, Sikkim-IIimalaya, one of the Passes into Thibet ; elevation 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is, although of the same group of Primvla: with the P. derUiculaJta of the Nepal mountftins 
and our own P.farinosa of the north of England and Scotland,— a remarkable and well-defined species, the flowers 
being actually sessile, and so crowded as to form a compact globose head, like that of many species of Allium or 
Armeria. Dr. Hooker observed that it yields a faint fragrance, which it does in cultivation ; but this, in part at least, 
is derived from the farinaceous substance of the leaves and flowers. It flowers with us in a pot in the rock-border. 
Scape often a foot long, moderately stout and thickened upwards, mealy, terminated by a dense globose head of flowers, 
bracteated at the base, the outer bracteas lanceolate, and forming a small reflexed involucre. Calyx sessile, mealy, 
large, campanuUte, deeply five-fid, the segments ovate, acuminate, subpatent Corolhi with the tube nearly twice 
as long as the calyx, almost white, mealy, a little inflated upwards, and transversely wrinkled ; limb of five, obcordate, 
spreading lobes, deep purple above, pale beneath. In habit this approaches our native species, P, fariitota and 
P. Scoti<:a; and although it is a native of a high region, and consequently subjected to a great degree of 

cold, yet, like other Alpine species of the genus, it wiU 
probably require some slight protection in this climate, espe- 
cially under our artificial mode of cultivation. During the 
past summer we had a number of plants growing very luxuri- 
antly, — apparently too much so, for not one of them has yet 
shown any appearance of flowering. The figure (in the BoL 
Mag.) was drawn from a plant that had not been so well taken 
care of, and was stunted in its growth. Several of the vigorous 
plants suddenly died : it is therefore safest, till we become 
better acquainted with this species, to grow it in a frame 
during winter ; and in summer to set it in a shady place, that 
it may escape the heat of the sun in the middle of the day. 
It appears to suffer from frequent watering overhead ; the 
pot should, therefore, be placed in a pan, so as to receive 
water from the bottom. — Botanical Magazine, i. 4550. 

This is iUustrated by one of the happiest of Mr. Fitdi's 
always beautiful figures. 

226. Calceolaeia cuneiformis. Ruiz and 
Pavon, A greenhouse shrub, with pale lemon- 
coloured flowers, from Bolivia. Blossoms during 
all the autunm and winter. Introduced by the 
Horticultural Society. (Fig. 109.) 

Raised from seeds purchased from Mr. Thomas Bridges, 
in 1846. This, in its wild state, is a stiff, short-branched 
bush, with smaU wedge-shaped leaves, covered with white 
hairs on the under side. It bears two or three flowers at 
the end of each branch, which is closely covered with short, 
rough hairs. In its cultivated state it has much burger and 
softer leaves, and weaker branches. The flowers are about as large as those of C ifUegrifoUa, and of a pale lemon- 
colour. It is a very pretty greenhouse plant, with a better habit than the old shrubby Calceolarias. Jaumal of Sort. 
Soc., iij. p. 242. 




227. CoRDYLiNE SiEBOLDii. PlancAott. (alias Dracaena javanica Kunth; alias Sanseviera 
javanica Blume,) A stove shrub, with smaQ panicles of pale green flowers, and rich spotted leaves. 
Belongs to Lily^'orts. Native of Java. Flowered by Mr. Van Houtte. 

This plant has been recently introduced from Java, by Dr. von Siebcjd. The leaves are of a very dark green colour, 
firm, convex, recurved, and beautifully variegated witii pale green roundish blotches. The flowers are something like those 
of a Hyacinth in form, but are much smaller, and in terminal bunches. It gained a prize at the Exhibition of Flowers 
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by the Horticaltaral Society of Ghent The species is Tery handsome, and would look well among a collection of Orchids, 
the climate of which is precisely what it wants^ — Flart det Serret, t 569. 

M. PUnchon, in the article from which this extract is taken, and some others, treats at length of the plants usually 
combined under the name of Dractena. He forms the new genus D&ACiEifOPSis upon Draccena cMutralia of Hooker ; 
points out D. ferrea of Linnseus, or D. terminaUs of Jacquin, as the type of another which he afterwards names 
Calodiuoon ; and he adopts the genus Chirlwoodia. 

228. PoETLANDiA PLATANTHA. Hooker, A handsomc white-flowered hothouse shnib of 
unknown origin. Belongs to the Cinchonada. Blossoms in July. (Pig* 110.) 

Messrs. Lucombe and Co. received, and have cultivated this in the stove, under the name of ^Portlandia grand^/hra^ 
fine variety ; " but they remark, that both in its foliage and in the flowers it differs considerably from that species. 
"It flowers," say these nur- 
serymen, "in a very dwarf 
state, and is almost always in 
blossom," an observation con- 
firmed by the contmual flower- 
ing, during the summer of 
1849, of a small plant not 
more than a foot and a half 
high, which they sent to the 
Royal Gardens, and from 
which a figure was taken in 
July, 1850. A shrub, a foot 
and a half high, erect, branch- 
ed, smooth. Leaves opposite* 
nearly sessile, elliptical-obo- 
vate,acute, evergreen, leathery, 
full glossy green, entire. Sti- 
pules broadly triangular, ob- 
tuse. Pedicels very short, 
axillary, solitary, often oppo- 
site. Ovary long 4-angled, 
2-celled ; cells with many 
ovules. Limb of the calyx of 
four spreading, leafy, lanceo- 
late lobes. Corolla white, not 
more than half the length of 
that of P.ffrandiflomf broadly 
funnel-shaped, approaching to 
bell-shaped, 6-ribbed. Limb 
iif five spreading ovate lobes, 
their margins revolute. Fila- 
ments downy in their lower 

half. A tropical shrub with fine glossy leaves and showy white flowers, worthy of a place in every collection of woody 
stove-plants. It grows freely in a mixture of loam and leaf-mould or peat soil. It must be kept in a moist tropical 
stove, the necessary precautions of watering and shading during clear summer sunshine being carefully attended to. 
It is propagated by cuttings placed under a bell-glass, and plunged in moist bottom-heat — Bot, Mag., t 4534. 

229. FoRTUNE^s Double Yellow Eose. A deciduous half-hardy scrambling plant, with buff 
semi-double flowers. Found cultivated in China. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

This is a straggling plant, with the habit of R. arvenm^ but with handsomer though deciduous leaves. The branches 
are dull green, strongly defended by numerous short hooked prickles, without setae. The leaves are smooth, in about 
three pairs, bright shining green above, rather glaucous beneath. The flowers are as large as those of the Common China 
Rose, semi-double, solitary, dull buff, tinged with purple. The petals are loose, and the whole aspect of the flower that 
of a slightly domesticated wilding. The bush looks like a cross between the China Rose and some scrambling species, 
such as our European R, arvensii. That species being however unknown in Asia, the plant before us must have had 
some other origin, concerning which it is fruitless to inquire. In its present state this variety has little claim to EInglish 
notice ; but it may be a good breeder, and would certainly be much handsomer in a warmer climate than ours. 
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I Mr. Fortune continues to speak higbly of its beauty in China, where it is said to be loaded with buff blossoms ; in 

England, however, its wood is easily killed by frost, and it cannot be regarded as being hardier than a Tea Rose. — 
Jawrwd of Hort, Soc, vol. vi 

230. VICTORIA REGU. 

i For many years this plant has been allowed to bear the name which was first given to it by an authority which we 

j at least shall not presume to question. But some attempts have been Utely made at effecting an alteration, which he, to 

I whom the high honour was assigned of rendering the plant known under the name of Victoria regtct^ is bound to resist. \ 

, Sir William Hooker, in announcing his* intention of publishing certain pUtes by Mr. Fitch, in illustration of the j 

' pkuit, speaks of it under the name of Victobia Rboin£. We presume he has been led to do so by trusting to the ' 

I accuracy of a statement made in The Annalt of Natural Hittory for August 1850, p. 146 ; to which statement attention | 

is now requested. The author, Mr. John Edward Gray, a zoological officer in the BritLsh Museum, writes thus : — 
^ This plant has three names very nearly alike, and two of them appear to have originated from errors of the press. 
** Mr. Schomburgk, on the Uth of May, 1827, sent, through the Geographical Society, a letter to the Botanical 
Society of Loudon, containing the description of this beautiful Water Lily, accompanied by two drawings and a leaf of 
the plant. He proposed to call it Nymphcea Victoria, but before the paper was read it was observed that the plant appeared t 
to form a genus intermediate between Nymphaa and Ewryale, The paper was slightly altered to make this change, and in 
a Report of the Proceedings of the Botanical Society, which appeared in the Athenaeum Journal of the 9^ of Sqatember, i 
1837 (p. 661), Mr. Schomburgk*s description is printed entire, as that of a < new genus of Water Lily named Victoria 
Jiegina, by permission of Her Majesty.* Mr. Schomburgk*s paper was again read, and .his drawings exhibited at the 
Meeting of the British Association on the Uth of September, 1837, by me, and I am reported to have * remarked, that 
I this splendid plant would form a new genus with characters intermediate between Nymphcea and EuryaU, and proposed t 

to name it Victoria Regina : * see Report in Mag. ZooL and Bot. for October 1837, vol. u. p. 373. Schomburgk's j 
description, and an engraving of the plant, copied from his drawing, appeared in the next number of that Journal, which * , > 
came out on the 1st of November, 1837 (vol. ii. p. 441, tab. 12). The description was reprinted again, with copies of | 
Mr. Schomburgk's drawing of the plant and his details of the flower, in the Proceedings of the Botanical Sodet}', p. 44. 
t 1 & 2. So much for the name Victoria Regina, Schomburgk. 

<< In the Magazine of Zoology and Botany, by a mistake of the engraver, the plate is lettered < Victoria RegaiiM Sckom- I 
! hurgh,* though the proper name is used in the text This second name has not been anywhere adopted. In the Index j' 

! to the Athenseum Journal for 1837, p. vii., under the head of Botanical Society, occurs, 'Schomburgk on the Victoria \ 

I regia, p. 661,* which is evidently an error of the press, as the name in the page referred to is F. Begina. 

** Shortly after the appearance of the description and figure in the Annals of Zoology and Botany, and after Sir William , | 
' Jardine had returned them. Captain Washington, R.N., then Secretary of the Geographical Society, borrowedfrom the i 

Botanical Society the original description and drawing of the plant made by Mr. Schomburgk, with ^e intention of their 
appearing in the Journal of the Geographical Society with Mr. Schomburgk's Journal of his Travels. Instead of this being . 
done, the papers /(mn(2 their way into the homdt of Dr. Lindley^ who printed, for private distribution, twenty-five copies of 
an essay on this plant, entirely derived from Mr. Schomburgk*s paper, and illustrated with highly embellished copies of , 
Schomburgk's drawing. In the essay he adopted the view which had been stated before the Botanical Society and British 
Association, that U formed a genus intermediate between Ewryale and NymphoM (see Bot. Reg. 1838, p. 1 1), but he called ' 
the plant Victoria regia^ thus continuing the error of the printer of the Athenaeum. j 

** In Miscellaneous Notices attached to the Botanical Register for 1838, p. 9 — 18, Dr. Lindley having been enabled 
to examine a specimen of the flower in a bad state, which Mr. Schomburgk had sent home in salt, gave some further 
details, and for the first time published an account of the plant under the above name, and this name has been adopted by 
several succeeding botanists, who have quoted it as F. regia of Lindley. I think, however, that this account proves that 
the name of Victoria Jtegina, which received the sanction of Her Modesty, was the one first used and published, and has the 
undoubted right of priority.*' 

The italics are our own ; and we beg the reader's particular attention to them while comparing with Mr. 6ray*s 
statement the following precis of the letters, ftc, relative to this transaction, as they appear in the records of tfie 
Letter-book of the Geographical Society . — . 

1837, July 18. — Letter received from Mr. Schomburgk, dated Berbice, Uth May, 1837, announcing the discovery of 
a Water Lily on that river, on the 1st of January, 1837, stating that he has sent two sets of drawings 
home, with a request that, if a new genus, he might be permitted to append to it the name of Victoria. 

July. — Three days later, a packet, containing two sets of drawings and descriptions, arrives. 

The President of the Royal Geographical Society communicates on the subject with Sir Henry Wheatley. 

July 26. — Sir H. Wheatley signifies the Queen's commands that the drawings be sent to the palace for inspection. 

July 27. — The President, Sir H. Wheatley, sending drawings, and adding request that the flower may bear 
the name Victoria. 

July 29.~Sur H. Wheatley to the President, signifying Her Majesty's, pleasure, that the name of Victoria Regia 
should be affixed to the flower. Drawing returned for the purpose of enabling this to be done. 
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' Jvly 80. — The Secretary of the Royal Greographical Society to the Secretary of Botanical Society, forwarding* 

at the request of Mr. Schomburgk, one copy of the drawings and descriptions, and adding, that as Mr. Schom- 

, I borgk was travelling entirely under the control, and at the cost, of the Geographical Society, the Council 

were of opinion, that whateyer drawing he may wish to present to Her Majesty should pass directly to 

the Queen through the hands of the Royal Geographical Society, and they will Uierefore relieve the Botanical 

Society from any further trouble on that account. 

Aug, 1. — Secretary of Royal Geographical Society to Mr. Schomburgk, statmg that his drawing had been 

I presented to the Queen, that Her Majesty had accepted the dedication under the name of Victoria Regiat as it 

would prove to be a new genus ; and that it would be placed in proper train for being suitably published. 
Aug, 3.— Secretary of Royal Geographical Society to Dr. Lindley, transmitting the Queen's copy of the 
drawings, and requesting him to superintend the publication of the flower, and a correct description of it 

: Also statmg, that the Queen had been pleased to accept the dedication of it, and to signify her pleasure that 

1 1 it should bear the name of Victoria Jlegict, if, as believed, the flower should prove to be an undescribed genus. 

' t Thus it is manifest that Mr. Gray's statement is a tissue of mistakes ; as he has, indeed, been subsequently obliged 

to admit in the Annals of Natural History for December last 1. The plant received the name it bears, by Her Majesty's 
permission, before Mr. Schomburgk's drawings were even in the hands of the Botanical Society. We may add, that it 
was generally known to the Ck>uncil of the Royal Geographical Society, and to the numerous visitors that called to see the 

! drawings within the first fortnight, by the name of Victoria Regia, and by no other ; and Uiat, consequently, Mr. Gray 

I j might have informed himself of that circumstance had he made any inquiry, as we think he was called upon to do, before 

I I he ventured to make public a document which the Botanical Society had been officially informed was forwarded by a 
< traveller ^'entirely under the control and at the cost of the Geographical Society," — a tolerably intelligible, although 

: I courteous hint, which most men would have known how to receive. 2. That the Editor of the Athenaeum, in changing 

the words Victoria Begina to Victoria JRegioy in the Index of the year 1837, did not commit " an error of the press," but 

silently corrected one, by employing the name which he, as a well-informed man, knew was that by which the plant 

; would be in future called. Possibly, too, as a scholar, he saw the absurdity of the name Victoria Rcgink. 3. That 

I Mr. Schomburgk's papers did not ^ find their way into the hands of Dr. lindley," as Mr. Gray pretends, but were 

officially communicated to him for the express purpose of publication, and by the only Society which had any property 

in them. 4. That the Geographical Society could scarcely have afterwards borrowed drawings which they already 

i I possessed, and most certainly did not do so, if they borrowed them at all, for any such purpose as Mr. Gray asserts. 

1 1 But Mr. Gray*s inaccuracy does not terminate here. He says, that Dr. Lindley adopted his view, that the plant forms 

a genus intermediate between Euryale and Nymphsea ; and in support of this assertion he quotes the Botanical Register 

! for 1 838, p. 1 1. But if the reader will consult that work, he will find nothing of the sort Dr. Lindley*s statement, before 

' examining the plant personally, and judging misrely from Mr. Schomburgk*s drawings, was this : — " This noble plant 

' corresponds with the genus Euryale in the spiny character of the leaves and stalks, and to a certain extent in the great 

1 1 development of the former organs ; but it is, in fact, most nearly related to Nymphaea itself." At p. 12, where the 

; I result is given of an examination of some decayed flowers, it is stated that << Victoria is quite distinct from Euryale ;'* 

and the whole of the succeeding observations are made for the purpose of showing that Victoria is very different from 

Euryale ; the last words of the little dissertation referred to being these— << notwithstanding a primd facie resembhmce to 

1 1 Euryale, Victoria is, in fttct, more nearly allied to Nymphaea." 

! So much for Mr. John Edward Gray. Another proposal, made by Mr. Sowerby, to change the name of Victoria regia 

1 1 to that of F. amazonicaf because it now appears that the plant was originally called Eturyole amazonica, we do not think 

worth serious consideration. 
|! 
i 231. GYNBRnjM ARGENTETJM. Nees. {alios Anmdo dioica Spfengel; alids Anindo Selloana 

I ScAultes.) A tall reedy perennial, with harsh serrated leaves, and large erect silky plumes of flowers. 
Belongs to Grasses. Native of Brazil and Montevideo. (Fig. 111.) 

I I This noble phint, now called the Pampas Grass, in consequence of its inhabitmg the vast plains of S. America so named, 
has been introduced within a few years through Mr. Moore, of the Glasnevin Botanic Garden. Although but a Grass it 
will probably form one of the most useful objects of garden decoration obtained for many years. In stature it rivals the 
Bamboo, being described as growing in its native plains several times as high as a man. The leaves are hard, wiry, very 

I rough at the edge, not half an inch broad at the widest part, of a dull grey green colour, much paler below. They are 

edged by sharp points or teeth, little leas hard than the teeth of a file. The flowers appear in panicles from 1^ to 2| feet 
long, resembling those of the common reed, but of a silvery whiteness, owing to their being covered with very long 
colourless hairs, and themselves consisting of colourless membranous glumes and pales. 

According to Prof. Kunth this species is an Arundo. Bat to us it appears quite as difi'erent from that genus as from 
Gynerium. And although it is by no means one of the same genus as O, sacckaroidett yet it may as well preserve 
its conmion name, faulty though it be, as be transferred to Arundo, from which it must be expelled. The inflexed hook 
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of its pales is extremely remarkable, and, together with its dioecious character, leads to the inference that it may be a genus 
distinct from either. 

The plant appears to be hardy. The annexed sketch was made in the garden of Robert Hntton, Esq., of Putney Park ; 
the species exists also in that of the Horticultural Society, to which it was presented by the Botanic Garden, Glasnevin. 
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fpLAW 34.] 



THE ANGLEBEARING LEAF-CACTUS. 



(PHYLLOCACTUS AMGULIGER.) 



A Fine Greenhouse Shruh, with White Flotoers, from the West of Mexico, belonging to the 

Order of Indian Figs. 



tpttifU Cl^aracter* 



THE ANQLEBEARINO CACTUS.— Branches leafy, stiff, 
flat, thick, pinnatifid, the lobes being nearly right-^mgled 
triangles. Flowers brown without, white within. Sepals 
longer than the petals. Stigmas 9-10. 



PHYLLOCACTUS ANQULIGER; ramis foliaoeis rigidis 
planis crassis pinnatifidis, lobis ferd rectangulari-triangu- 
laribos, floribos extos fiiscis intus candidis, sepalis quam 
petala longioribos, stigmatibiis 9-10. 



Phyllocactos angoliger, ** Lemairtj Jardinjleuritte, 1, 6;" according to the Q<Mrdenen^ Magazine qf Botany, 



T»His noble plant is nearly related to the Cereue crenatua of the Botanical Register, which itself 
stands in dose aflBnity to the Cerem Phyllanthue of the Botanical Magazine, which is very different 
from the Cactue Phyllanthue of Linnsens. Of the three, the last is the least showy, bnt all must 
rank among the most striking of the white-flowered species of this great order. The present opens 
its flowers by day, retains them in beauty and fragrance for several hours, and yields a succession for 
days together ; they are less white than in the other two species, on account of the dark brown tinge 
of the sepals; but, on that very account, the petals, which are much sharper pointed than in 
C. crenatus, are, perhaps, more conspicuously fair. 

In Hartweg's meagre account of his Journey to California, this plant is first mentioned as 
occurring near Matanejo, a village in the west of Mexico, at no great distance from Tepic. 

" The vegetation,'' says this collector, ''as far as the small village of Matanejo, where we arrived 
in the evening, affords little interest at this season. The copsewood covering the sides of the ravines 
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is composed of deciduous leafless shrubs, only relieved by a giant Cereus, forming a singular tree ; 
this generally has a single stem, two or four feet high, by eighteen inches in diameter, when it 
divides into numerous triangular branches, rising perpendicularly to the height of twenty to thirty 
feet. In May it yields a delicious fruit, called Pitaya, when it is much sought after by the natives. 
Leaving Matanejo early the following morning (Jan. 22nd), we soon entered a forest of oaks ; here 
I found two species of Epidendrum, an Oncidium, Odontoglossum, and an Epiphtllum, the latter, 
like E. Ackermanni, inhabiting trees. Although I have not seen it in flower, yet, judging from its 
broad, deeply-cut leaves, or rather stems, it will prove a valuable acquisition to that interesting tribe 
of plants.^' — Journal of Horticultural Society, vol. i., p. 184. 

The plant called an Epiphyllum in this extract is what we now represent. It would seem, from 
its being associated with oaks, that it will require no greater protection than a good greenhouse ; and, 
in fact, it proves to be one of the hardier species of its order. Nevertheless, like others of the leafy 
kind, the atmosphere of a stove is best suited to it while making its growth. 

In deference to the opinion of Prince Joseph of Salm-Dyck, we call this a Phyllocactus rather than 
a Cereus ; for it must be owned that, if such genera as Echinocactus, Mammillaria, and Opuntia, 
deserve to be adopted, because of the peculiar form of their stems, so also must Phyllocactus, whose 
jointed stems are very different from the uninterrupted stems of the true Cerei. Under the former 
genus are now collected the following additional species, viz., Cereus phyUanthoides of the Botanical 
Magazine; EpijohyUum Ackermanni of the Botanical Eegister; Cereus latifrons of Pfeiffer; and 
Cactus Phyllanthus oi Linnaeus; to which are to be added two new species of Phyllocactus, viz., 
stenopetalus of Salm-Dyck, and grandis of Lemaire. 

In strict justice, the generic name of Phyllocactus, now employed, and first applied by Link in 
1833, ought to be surrendered for that of PhyUarthrus, proposed by Necker in 1791 ; but custom 
and convenience disregard the laws of dogmatists, and refuse to be fettered by maxims which, 
however just and useful in the main, are never to be allowed to bend to expediency. 

The accompanying drawing was made in the Garden of the Horticultural Society last October. 
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[Platb 35.] 



THE OCCIDENTAL BANKSIA. 



(BANKSIA OCCIDENTALIS.) 



A Oreenhouse Shrub, from Bjng George's Sound, New Holland, belonging to the 
Natural Order of Proteads. 



Specific Cfjarocto:. 



THE OCCIDENTAL BANKSIA.— A shrub. Branches 
smooth. Leaves long-linear, with spiny teeth beyond 
the middle, yeinless and white with down beneath. Spike 
long, cyUndricaL Bracts broadly triangular, acute, smooth 
at the point, the lowermost long and awl-shaped. Calyxes 
shrivelling, silky, with the claws downy at the base on the 
inside. Style very long, with a small withered stigma. 
Follicles ventricose, downy, somewhat compressed and 
naked at the point 



I BANKSIA OCCIDENTALIS; frutiooea, ramulis glabris ; 

I foliis elongato-linearibus, extra medium spinuloso-serratis, 
subtus aveniis niveo-tomentosis ; amento elongate, cylin- 
drioo, bracteis late triangularibus, acutis, apice glabris, 
infimis elongatis subulatis ; calycibus marcescentibus, 
sericeo-puberulis, unguibus basi intus pubescentibus ; 
st)*lo prselongo, stigmate minuto sphacelate; folliculis 
ventricosis, tomentosLs, apice compressiusculo nudis. — 
Meitner, 



Banksia ocoidentalis : R, Brwm, Prodromus Fierce N. ffoUcmdia, p. 392. 



rvBJS shrub, from the west of New Holland, is described by Preiss as growing from 6 to 8 feet high, 
erect, on the sandy peaty grounds, which are overflowed in winter, near Seven Miles Bridge, in 
the Swan Biver Colony. It has been long in gardens, but we had never seen the flowers till they 
were produced in the Glasnevin collection, under the care of Mr. Moore. 

This gentleman describes it as ''an elegant species; the bush from which the specimen was cut, 
is not above three feet high, with half-a-dozen of such pretty flowers on it as are here represented. The 
seeds from which the plants were produced were presented to the (Jarden by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who received them from the district of King George's Sound.'' 
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There is some difficulty in distinguishing this from the Littoral Banksia, in which also the leaves 
are occasionallj verticillate. Professor Meisner has probablj pointed out the essential peculiarities^ 
which consist in the branches of the Occidental Banksia being smooth and brown, not downy, in the 
bracts being smooth at the point, and in the calyxes hanging on after flowering instead of dropping 
off. The leaves of the Littoral Banksia are longer, too, and somewhat broader. 

As to the Cunningham Banksia, figured in the Botanical Begister under the false name of 
B. littoraUs, whose leaves are also somewhat verticillate, the branches of that species are haiiy, and 
the leaves shorter, with scarcely any marginal serratures, unless quite at the point. 
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[Plitk 36.] 

THE BLUE TANDA. 

(VANDA C(ERULEA.) 



A Stove Epiphyte, from Woods on the Khasya Hills op India, helonging to Orchids. 



t>pttifU Ct^aracter. 



^ 



TffE BLUB VANDA.— Leaves distichous, leathery, equal- 
ended, truncate, with a concave notch and acute lateral 
lobes. Spikes dose, erect, many-Dowered. Bracts oblong, 
concave, very blunt, membranous. Sepals and petals 
light blue, membranous, oblong, very blunt, Dat, with a 
short claw. Lip leathery, deep blue, linear-oblong, obtuse 
at the point with two diverging lobes, three plates along the 
middle, and a pair of triangular acuminate lobes at the 
base. Spur short, blunt. 



VANDA CCERULEA; foliis distichis coriaceis apice 
cequalibus truncatis sinu concavo lobis lateralibus acutis, 
spicis densis erectis multifloris, bracteis oblongis concavis 
obtusissimis membranaceis, sepalis petalisque azureis 
membranaceis oblongis obtusissimis planis subunguiculatis, 
labello coriaoeo lineari-oblongo apice divergenti-bilobo 
obtuso per axin trilamellato laciniis basilaribus triangu- 
laribus acuminatis, calcare brevi obtuso. 



Vanda coerulea : Griffith MS8. : LindL in Bot, Reg,, 1847, wb t, 80. : No. 1284 Qriffilhy Itinerary Notes, p. 88. 



'^ This glorious plant, perhaps the noblest of the Indian race, was called FaTtda cosrulea by Mr. Griffith, 
who found it among the IChasja or C!ossja Hills, and sent us dried specimens. Its flowers are 
as large as those of Vanda teres, and the foliage is as good as that of Aerides odorcUum, It is to be 
r^retted that we should have no more exaci information as to where it may be found, but we can 
hardly suppose that it could be missed by any plant-collector who might be sent after it into Sylhet. 

''The leaves of this wonderful plant are five inches long by nearly one inch wide ; at their end 
they are two-lobed equally, and each lobe is sharp-pointed, so that the end looks as if a piece had 
been struck off by a circular punch. The flowers grow in upright spikes. A piece of a stem but 
four inches long bears four such spikes, which are from six to nine inches long, and carry from nine 
to twelve flowers. Each dried flower is between three and four inches in diameter, and if allowance 
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is made for their having shrunk in drying, thej may be estimated as at least a foot in circumference. 
The lip is, as is usual among Vandas, small ; it is barely three-quarters of an inch long, narrow, with 
a short spur and a two-lobed point. Its surface is broken by three deep parallel perpendicular 
plates, and the lateral lobes of the base are triangular and acuminated/* 

It was thus that one of us spoke of the present plant three years ago. The accompanying plate 
is witness of its arrival, and of the extraordinary beauty that belongs to it. The colour of the 
flowers is of a rich tender lilac, their texture is as delicate as that of Phalaenopsis, and their dimen- 
sions are at least equal to what was stated in the above paragraph. In short the species is a 
dangerous rival of Phakenopsis itself. 

Its exact residence is now known. Mr. Griffith teUs us that it occurs near the Biver 
Borpanee on trees of Gordonia, in the Pine and Oak forests of that region.T It is, however, 
not a little remarkable that his Journal contains no allusion to it ; but we find that the district 
produces Bauhinias, Bandia, Phyllanthus Emblica, and Sugar canes, all indications of a tropical 
region. The woods are described as delightful, reminding one of England. The elevation of the 
Borpanee above the sea is 2508 feet; the temperature 74° ; the neighbouring vegetation Castanea 
(tropical species of course), Kydia, Camellia oleifera, Ehododendron punctatum (whatever that may 
be) and Cuscuta. 

The honour of having introduced this glorious plant belongs to Messrs. Veitch who received it 
from their invaluable traveller Mr. Thomas Lobb. The accompanying figure does scanty justice to 
it : for although it represents faithfully the beautiful tender blue of the flowers, it by no means equals 
the magnitude of the wild plant. We have a dried specimen now before us with nine flowers open 
at the same time. 

* We transcribe his note upon the plant, as published in his Itinerary, the blunders of the editor and transcriber bdng 
corrected. ** Canle altiosculo interdum 2-pedaL ; foliis distichis loriformibus, canalicnlatis, apice profundd et incequaliter 
emarginatis, quam maxim^ ooriaoeis. Racemis axillaribns folia long^ excedent., flexnosis, supra braoteis adpressis livido 
maculat.; bract florum membranaceis reflexis fuscesoent; floribus reeupinatis maximis, diametro 2j undaL, pulcherrimis, 
ccerulescentibus saturatiore colore teasellatis ; labelli lobis lateral., albis, columnaque alba. Perianth, patentiss. ladn. 
obovat; sepalis undulatis uti petala ; petalis sepaloque postico paulo minoribus ; labelli trilobi lobis lateral, dentiformibus* 
medio emarginato, apice bicaUoso tricarinato, calcare brevi recto. Color cGsruleo-purp. Columna albida, nana, basi ad 
junctionem labelL macula lutea. Anth. simplex. Pollinia 2 complanat postio^ fissa ; caudiculA latA ; glandulA in%yiF»& 
trigoiuL** 
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232. Cypripeditjm guttatum. Swartz, A hardy terrestrial Orchid, with white flowers spotted 
with purple. Native of Northern Russia, Siberia, and North America. (Fig. 112.) 

This charming plant has lately flowered with Mr. Van Hontte, of Ghent. M. Planchon may well call it « une vraie 
perle pour les jardins." It is one of the most exquisitely beautiful tittle things im ag in a b le. A diminutiye stem, a few 
inches high, with a pair of broad plaited leaves, bears one 
solitary flower as large as a pigeon's egg, most curiously 
painted with rich deep purple upon a pure white ground. 
This plant has been occasionally received from Russia 
in a Uving state, but no English gardener has managed 
even to keep it alive. Mr. Van Houtte does not say 
how he proceeded ; but since it is clearly cultivable, it 
will be easy for those who have friends in Canada or at 
Moscow, to procure supplies with which further experi- 
ments may be tried. We can only say that it grows in 
morasses and bogs. — See Flore des Serres, t 573. 

288. CkELOGYNE TBJSACCATA. Griffith, An 

Orchidaceous epiphyte from tropical India, with 
large white flowers. Blossomed with Mons. 
Pescatore. 

C. trisacccaoy Griffith {Itinerary notes, p. 72); 
pseudobulbis elongatis, foliis membranaceis obovato- 
lanceolatis 5-nerviis, racemis recurvantibus, bracteis 
latis ovatis obtnsis cucullatis sterilibus carnods floriferis 
minoribus membranaceis, floribus conniventi-clausis 
basi trisaccatis, petalis linearibus, labelli apice 3-lobi 
lamellis 2 camosis flexuosis perax in laciniis subserru- 
latis rotundatis minute ciliatis lateraUbus rotundatis 
intermedin nanA bilobfl basi dilatatA. 

This plant was purchased last February, at one of Stevens'^aatet^ by M, Pescatore;, 
in whose fine collection it has lately flowered. M. Luddeman etAics the paeudo-btilbs 
to be dilated at the base, much lengthened and narrowed towards the point wliere 
they are quadrangular ; the leaves to be lanceolate, pointed , nnd 5 ribbed ; th** 
flowers to be arranged 6-8 in nodding racemes, distichous, sen reL)yi^x(mn ding exc^]7t 
at the point, pure white with the end of the lip sulphur-yelluu. Tfaia quite ftgttses 
with Griffith's statement ; that botanist who found it at MamJoi^ in woods, ijt the 
Khasijah hills, describes it thus : — << Pseudobulbis obovato-clavatiji jimpullaouii; ; foliii 
plicatis repandis ; racemis basilaribus a medio pendulis, partis gtenlis bntcteis caniosifl 
adpressis florescentise concavissimis submembranaoeis ; pedicullie ovarium exce- 
dentibus ; floribus amplA longitu'dine conniventi-clausiB basi trieaecatlH albis ; 
Ubelli lobo medio cristisq. lutescentibus." 
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v/' 234. Epidendrum antennipeeum. A singular Orchid with inconspicuous long-tailed flowers. 

Native of Xalapa. Introduced by M. Quesnel. Flowered by M. Pescatore, 
(Fig. 113. a diminished, b magnified.) 

E, antenniferum (AmphigloUiiiin) foliis eoriaceis oblongis acntis^ poduhculo pTftcillimr* 
apice snbpaniculato, petaliB longissimiB filiformibus, labello OTato Iwiter deitt&to }tasi\ 
tritubercalato. 

This plant was originally found near Xalapa, bjr Henchman, who bri^u^!»t home a ^mnM 
dried specimen without laftTes, which was given us hy the late Mr. Go<in$« Loddigea^ 
Among the plants purchased of M. Quesnel by M. Pescatore, it was found alh-e marked oa 
a native of Grabon, a place in the province of Rio Janeiro ; but this locality In doubtM. A 
short time since it flowered with the latter gentleman at Celle St. Cl^iud, ^hen we were 
favoured with a specimen. In many other species of the genus, eepecL&lly amoug the 
Amphiglots, there is that tendency to lengthen the petals, of which so Btriking tm exAmpLe 
was given in the long-tailed Lady's Slipper (our tab. 9.) ; but in no otJier known specter 
does it occur in anything like the same degree as here ; and it is to be oli^rred tXvxt in thiH 
Epidendrum the lengthening is an after-growth, the petals being straiglit and aUort before 
the flowers expand. In the annexed cut the flower at 6 is magnified : its. renl ai^i' h tttat 
of Epidendrum elongatum. 

235. Pachira macrocarpa. Hooker, {alicts Carolinea macrocarpa 
Chammo and SchlechiendahL) A noble stove tree, with bugf^ white and 
yellow flowers. Belongs to Sterculiads. Native of Mexico. 

The flowers are truly magnificent, and yet produced from a young and flinall pl&at As 
a species, it comes very near the P. aqwUica of Aublet, and may prob&blv provia identicid 
with it Of the ordinary size of the native phmt we are ignorant. Out flowodn^ specimen 
had not attained a greater height than four feet Leaves large, smootli, digitat^^ wUli from 
seven to eleven leaflets, which are oblong-ovate, entire, acuminate, cuneat^* and tapering 
at the base into a short footstalk. Calyx short-cylindrical, truncated, thick and leathery, 
clothed with minute velvety down, bearing a circle of conspicuous gUude at the base. 
Petab full six inches long, linear^strap-shaped, the upper half reflexed, white aod i^mootti 
within, pale greyish or greenish-brown, and slightly velvety externally. Sfcaniiti&i tube 
rather short, divided into innumerable parcels, each again divided mto ei|^ht or ten 
filaments, which are yellow below, the rest deep red. This is a tall tree of rapid grgwth ; 
and, as it requires the temperature of a stove, it is adapted only 
for growing in lofty hothouses, such as the Palm-house in the 
Royal Gardens, in which a pUmt has quickly attained the height 
of twenty-five feet, and, according to the present rate of growth, 
wiU soon double that height In our cultivation it appears to 
have no season of rest It will grow freely in any kind of light 
loam, kept in a proper state of moisture. — BotanuxU Magazine^ 
t 4549. 

We are at a loss to know what it is intended that this 
plant should be called. At the head of the article in the 
^Botanical Magazine" it is named Pachira longifoUa, — but 
this is translated long-.^(noere(i ; and then it is immediately 
afterwards styled P, macrocarpa. We presume, however, that 
the latter is what is meant 

286. Hydromestus maculatus. ScAeidweiler, 
A yellow flowered stove shrub, belonging to the 
order of Acanthads. Native of Mexico. Introduced 
by Messrs. Lowe & Co. 

Is really a handsome plant, with very glossy leaves, bright 
yellow flowers, and a singularly shining imbricated spike of 
large bracts, from which the flowers spring. An under-shrub, 
with terete purplish branches, and opposite, large, very glossy, 
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ovate or ovate-UuioeolAte^ entire leaves. Bracts broad-ovate, keeled, bright green, imbricated like the scales of a 
cone, but in four rows. Corolla protruded much beyond the bracts. Tube narrow, funnel-shaped, a little inflated, 
yet laterally compressed at the mouth ; limb large, two-lipped ; lips spreading : upper one two-lobed, the lower three- 
lobed, all the lobes emarginate. Stamens four, included. — £ot. Mag. U 4556. 

237. PosoQUERiA FORMOSA. PlancAon. {alias Stannia fonnosa Karsten), Avery fine stove 
plants from the Caraccas^ with long white flowers. Belongs to Cinchonads. Introduced by M. Karsten. 
Flowered by M. Van Houtte. (Fig. 114.) 

A fine tree, from the virgin forests of the mountains of Tovar, at the elevation of 5000 to 6000 feet above the sea. It 
grows from 12 to 20 feet high. Its leaves are broad, oblong-lanoeolate, wavy, leathery like a laurel. The flowers are 
3 to 4 inches long, pure white, slender-tubed, and highly fragrant. When in fruit it is said to resemble an apple tree. 
Nearly related to the Gardenias, as which it requires the same cultivation.— i^Tore des Serres, t. 587. 

238. Oncidium luridum atratum. Lindley, 
A handsome orchidaceous Epiphyte, from Mexico, 
with rich crimson liowers. Introduced by the 
Horticultural Society. 

Whether or not 0. Iwridum is really a mere variety of 
the Carthagena Oncid becomes more and more doubtful as 
our knowledge of such plants extends. In the present 
instance it is unnecessary to open that question, the plant 
now mentioned being undoubtedly a very fine form of the 
lurid Oncid, whatever the relation of the latter to the 
Carthagena Oncid may finally prove to be. With the 
habit of the conmion form of the species this combines 
flowers smaUer than usual, very flat, with olive and rose- 
coloured sepals and petals, and a rich crimson lip furnished 
at the base with 5 purple-black tubercles, four of which 
surround the fifth ; of these tubercles the central and two 
anterior are oblong and simple, the two posterior are con- 
cave, or almost kidney-shaped, with the concavity back- 
wards. The wings of the column are oblong truncated 
fleshy bodies attached by the narrowest end. It is a fine 
variety, in some respects like the purple-lipped Oncid 
(0. hcenuUochilum), and requiring the same treatment as 
0. luridum itself. — Jawmal of Hort. Soc., vol vi. S~ ^, ifS I, 

239. Adenostoma fasciculata. Hooker and 
Amott. A hardy, heath-like evergreen bush, with 
small white flowers. Belongs to Eoseworts. Native 
of California. Introduced by the Horticultural 
Society. 

A small heath-like bush, with erect weak branches. 
Leaves linear, sharp -pointed, concavo-convex, arising in 
fasddes from the axil of primordial leaves of the same 
form, but dying early and leaving behind a pair of spine- 
pointed stipules ; in this arrangement they may be com-* 
pared to Berberries and similar plants. Flowers white, 
small, in terminal panicles, with much the appearance of 
the Alpine Spirsea. The leaves of the cultivated plant 
continually evince a tendency to become 2- or 3-lobed near 
the point It is siud to grow 2 feet high, in open exposed 
places near Monterey. In point of beauty it is inferior to 
the worst of the Spireeas, and is a mere botanical curiosity. 
Whether it is hardy or not has not been at present ascer- 
tained. — Journal of Hort. Soc,, vol. vl 
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240. Centeosolenia glabra. Bentham, A hothouse plant from La Guayra, with pale yellow 
fringed flowers. Belongs to Gesnerads. Introduced at Kew. Flowers in autumn. 

a plant imported through Mr. Wagoner, a German collector. It forma a stove plant, and keeps ap a sucoession of 
flowers with us through the autunmal and early winter months. We submitted the figure to Mr. Bentham for 
hSs opinion, as he had paid much attention to the family to which it belongs^ and has published the result of his 
observations in the 5th volume of the < London Journal of Botany/ p. 357) &e. That gentleman considers the plant as 
clearly constituting a second species of his new genus CentrosoUnia (1. c., p. 362). Decaisne*s Trichantke^ since published, 
probably in the * Revue Horticole,' for 1848, he believes to be identical with CentrosoUnia. If so, it must give place to the 
latter name, which appeared in 1846, and consequently lias the right of priority. An erect plant, with a succulent reddish- 
brown, terete stem, a foot or more high. Leaves succulent, smooth, the lower ones six to eight inches long, opposite ; each 
pair singularly unequal in size, one being small, lanceolate, and acuminate ; the other large, ovate, tapering at the base into a 
stout petiole, and acuminate at the apex ; the margin serrated. Corolla tubular, enlarged upwards, projected below into a 
short obtuse spur, the whole tube about an inch and a half long, clothed outside with a short thin down, the limb divided 
into five broad short lobes, of which the three lower are fringed with long thread-like ladniae ; inside of the corolla 
smooth. Annular disc nearly obsolete, with a large posterior gland. (Mr. Fitch represents two glands^— one anterior, 
the other posterior, and of nearly equal size.) Ovary wholly superior, with two lamelliform, bipartite, parietal plaoents. 
Style smooth, thick, somewhat davate, with the stigmatic extremity rarely emarginate. — Botanical Magazine^ 1 4o52. 



Siebold. A prostrate annual^ with small purple flowers. Native 



241. Geranium Thunberou. 
of Japan. (Fig. 115.) 

An annual, with hairy prostrate stems ; leaves long-stalked, with long spreading htan, rather fleshy, S-lobed, flat, 
the lower lobes much the smallest, the others 3-lobed, and slightly serrate. Peduncles 2-flowered, longer than the leaves. 
Petals deep purple, undivided, obovate, Urger than the mucronate sepals. Probably the G. palvutrt of Thonberg. A 
mere weed. 

242. EcHiNOCACTUsViSNAGA. Hooker. 
{alias? E. ingens Zuccarinu) A noble 
plant from Mexico, belonging to the 
Natural Order of Indian Figs (Cactacese). 
Flowers bright yellow, produced at Kew. 

Of this singular species, Sir William Hooker 
gives the following account : — *< One of the most 
remarkable plants in the Caetus-boose of the 
Royal Gardens of Kew, and that which chiefly 
attracts the attention of strangers, is the subject 
of the present plate. It bears the name of Via- 
wiffa with us ( Funn^ means a tootii-pick among 
the Mexican settlers, and the pUnt is so called 
because that little instrument is commonly made 
of its spines), and under that name, believing it 
to be a new species, we had described it, and it 
was figured in the iUuHratid Newt for 1846. I 
had, at one time, been disposed to refer Uie species 
to the Eckinocadna ingmt^ of which a bri^ and 
most unsatisfiictory character is drawn up by 
Pfeiflfer (for Zuooarini does not appear to have 
noticed it) from some < dried flowers,* and a living 
specimen <six inches high ; ' but it can scarcely 
be that, for the angles of Uie plant are said to 
be eight, the aeolei nine in a duster, and Uie 
petals obtose. Our plate re p r esen ts a very 
diminiriied figure of a qwcimen, nnf ortanately 
no kmger existing, bat which, in 1846, was an 
inmate ef our Gactos-hoose, and af^iareotiy in 

high heahhand vigour. Its height was nine feet, and it m e— ir ed nme feet and a half in dramfcrenee, its 
After a year of apparent health and vigoor, it exhibited symplona of internal injury. The inside became a 
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and the crust, or shey, fell in with its own weight. Other lesser ones were already, and are still, in the collection ; and 
the one^ from which one small flowering portion is represented of the natural size, weighs seven hundred and thirteen 
pounds, its height is four feet six inches, its longitudinal circumference ten feet nine inches, and its transverse ditto eight 
feet seven inches, its ribs amount to forty-four. All our plants were procured with great labour, and sent many hundred 
miles, over the roughest country in the world, from San Luis Potosi, Mexico, to the coast, for shipping, and presented to 
the Royal Gardens by Fred. Stames, Esq. It flowers through a good part of the year, but, in comparison with the bulky 
trunk, the blossoms are quite inconsiderable and void of beauty." The summit of the trunk is crowned with a dense mass 
of tawny wool, concerning which it is remarked, that << this wool covers the whole amim of the plant, and is a few inches 
deep, and we are much mis- 
taken if it is not a tuft of this 
substance, taken from an Schu 
nocaTtus Visnagay which con- 
stitutes that botanical curiosity 
from Mexico, long in the pos- 
session of the late Mr. Lambert 
(now at the British Museum), 
known under the name of the 
< Mvff Ccutw.* A small quan- 
tity taken off the plant may, 
by handling and admitting air 
within the staple, be distended 
to a considerable size. An 
entire mass from a good-sized 
plant, thus treated, might be 
made to assume the cylindrical 
form of the specimen alluded 
to.*'— jBo<. Mag., t. 46o9. 

243. ACONITUM SINENSE. 

Siebold, A hardy plant of 
the order of Crowfoots. 
Mowers deep violet, ap- 
pearing in the autumn. 
Native of Japan. (Fig. 
116 ; a represents a flower 
of A. autumnale by way of 
contrast.) 

We have now two perfectly 
distinct autunmal Asiatic 
Monkshoods in cultivation ; 
one the A. autumnale, the other 
Siebold's J. mn^nM. The latter 
forms a stem from one and a 
half to two feet high, slightly 
downy, round, with reguhirly 
5-parted leaves, the segments 
of which are incised, marked 
with a deep middle vein, and 
recurved a little ; the flowers 
few, deep violet, on woolly and 
glandular peduncles ; the hel- 
met hemispherical, with no 
visible peak. The former is 

similar in foliage, except that the lobes of the leaves are much longer, and quite falcate, the flowers larger, in a close 
erect raceme, pale violet, with a pubescent stalk, and a more compressed helmet, with a long curved peak. (This 
is not shown at a, in consequence of the foreshortening.) Either of them may be the A. Napellut of Thunberg. 
Both are distinguished from the A, japonicutn by the deep falcate divisions of the leaves, and long racemes of flowers. 
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They are very useful autumn plants, are quite hardy, but worth a greenhouse, in which, in England, they are seen to 
most advantage. The specimen figured is a very small one. We have one before us from Prof. De Yriese, with a 
branched inflorescence, and eight flowers open at once. 

244. Ornitharium strla^tulum. {alias Omithochilus striatulus EarL CalcuU.) An Indian 
epiphytal Orchid of little beauty. Flowers yellow with a white lip. (Fig. 117.) 

Ornitharium. Caulescens, foliis distichis. Flores spicati, resupinati, cUusi, camosi. Sepala lateralis basi ima 
connata, cum labello paralleh^ dorsale paul5 sejunctum. Petala conformia. Labellum liberum, unguiculatum, 
camosum, a basi sagittate cuniculatum. Columna semitel-es, brevis, stigmate verticali. Pollinia 2, solida, caudicuU obovati, 
glandula triangulari, rostello reflexo. 

O. striatulum. Sepala et Petala obtusa, camosa, lutea, maculis quibusdam interius. Labellum spongiosum, candidum, 
oblongum, rugosum, minutissim^ scabrum, apice appendice sphserico cavo atropurpureo auctum, intra cuniculum leeve. 

Of this curious little plant, which flowered last October with W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., of Nonsuch Park, we have only 
seen a few flowers. They were about as large as those of the Egerton Odontoglot, arranged along a slender narrow 
rachis. The petals and sepals were waxy-yellow, with a few bars of red inside. The lip was white with a few violet 
stains and a deep purple round knob at the end, giving the flower the*appearance of concealing within it a tiny bird with 
a white body and purple head. Mr. Carson, the gardener at Nonsuch Park, gives us the following account of it : — 

<<The Ornithochilua ttriattUua came from India in the autumn of 1847, sent by Dr. M^ClelUnd of the Botanical 
Garden, Calcutta, and was so named and labelled in the invoice. In habit it has a resemblance to Camarotis atropurpurea 
in its slender stem, with an abundance of aerial roots, yet the leaves are much larger ; they are flat, fleshy, disposed in 
two opposite uniform rows, of a pale green colour, notched at the end, about five inches long by one and a half broad, 
and not unlike small leaves of Aiirides odoratum. The plant is epiphytal, sending out at every joint its slightly 
tortuous tail-like fiower spikes, some of which are above a foot in length. Although the plant is small, not more than 
six inches in height, it is remarkable that after one fiower-spike has grown eight or ten inches, another pushes from the 
under side of it, so that it produces two spikes from the same point I think it must prove an interesting plant in the 
Orchid-house from its very singular appearance.'* 

We have never seen this in any of the numerous Indian collections which have come into our possession, nor can we 
trace the name by which it was received. It is certainly no Omithochilus, whetlier the plant so named by Dr. Wallich 
be retained as a distinct genus or merges in Aerides ; nor does it seem referable to any other published genus. From 
Arhynchium, Camarotb and the like, its simple pollen masses and unguiculate lip clearly separate it. It can be no Micropera, 
because of its unguiculate lip, short rostel, &c ; nor do we find among the species referred to SaccoUbium anything that 
approaches it at all nearly. In the following cut, a represents a flower seen in front ; and b the same from the side, both 
magnified ; c is the lip and column deprived of the sepals and petals ; df is the lip only seen from above ; e the column ; 
and / the pollen-apparatus. 




245. Astrap^a viscosa. SweeL {alicts Dombeya Amelise Guillemin,) A soft sticky-leaved 
stove plant, with clusters of white and pink flowers. Belongs to Byttneriads. Native of Madagascar. 
Introduced in 1823. (Fig. 118.) 

a noble plant or tree, thirty feet in height, as now seen in the great stove of the Royal Gardens of Kew, with a large 
rounded head of copious branches, and dense foliage, studded, in the spring months, with numerous snowball-like heads of 
fiowers, each flower stained with a deep blood-coloured eye. The flowers have a honey-like smell. The young herbaceous 
branches and nascent leaves, accompanied by large, cordate, afterwards deciduous stipules, are exceedingly viscid. Leaves 
on long stalks, the largest a span and more long, heart-shaped, roundish, five-angled (the smaller ones three^mgled), the 
angles or lobes acuminate, the margins serrated. The young flower-head is clothed by large deciduous bracteas, and at the 
base of the head three or four such bracteas form an unperfect involucre. These bracteas disappear on the full expansion 
of the many flowers into a globose head, four inches and more in diameter. Sepals ovate, acuminate, hairy externally. 
Petals five, twisted broad- wedge-shaped, pure white, the base deeply dyed with crimson. Staminal tube urceolate, bearing 
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five perfect diort stameDSy and fiye long sterile fiU- 
ments. Style diyided mt the top into five reflexed 
branches. This is a tree, of quick and robust growtkb 
soon arriving at a height that renders it unsuitable 
for hothouses of the ordinary dimensions. In the 
Royal Gardens it has rapidly attained the height of 
upwards of twenty feet ; but, as it branches fireely, it 
may, with management, be k^t within bounds by 
frequently cuttmg back the leading shoots. It grows 
readily in light loam, and should be rather freely 
supplied with water, as its numerous fibrous roots 
take it up very quickly, and the size and texture of 
its leaves present a large and free evaporating sur- 
£M;e. It is easUy increased by cuttings, planted under 
a bell-glass, the pot being plunged in bottom-heat — 
Bot, Mag. t 4544. 

246. Freziera THEOtDES. Swartz. {alias 
Eroteum theoides Swartz,) A green-house 
shrub from Jamaica, with the aspect of a tea- 
plant. Flowers white. Belongs to Theads. 
Blossomed at Kew in September. (Fig. 119.) 

A Jamaica shrub or small tree, inhabiting the 
higher mountains of that island, and remarkable 
for its very near resemblance, both in the 
leaves and flowers, to the black tea of China. 
Dr. MTadyen informs us, in his useful 
'Flora of Jamaica,' that the leaves are 
astringent, and in taste resemble those of the 
green tea. A smooth shrub four or five feet 
high in our stove ; in Jamaica, it attains a 
height of twenty feet Leaves alternate, on 
short stalks, leathery, very dark green, ellip- 
tical-lanceolate, acute, serrated. Peduncles 
all solitary, axillary, curved down, single- 
flowered. Flower an inch and a half across. 
Calyx bibracteolate at the base, five-sepaled ; 
sepals broad ovate, acute, green, margined 
with red. Petals cream-white, obcordate. 
Stamens numerous, attached to the base of 
the petals. Anthers oblong, opening by two 
pores, furnished with a tuft or pencil of hairs 
at the back. Fruit ** a berry, the size of a 
small cherry, globose, purple, juicy, three- or 
four-^xUed. Although not a showy plant, its 
neat evergreen habit renders it worthy of a 
place in general collections. It resembles 
the well-known Arditia crenuUUOy but grows 
more luxuriantly ; as, however, it bears 
cutting back, it may be kept to a proper size, 
and will form a neat bush. It should be 
grown in a moderate stove temperature, and 
will thrive in any kind of light loam, water 
being freely given it during dry weather in 
summer. It is readily propagated by cuttings, 
planted in sand, under a bell-glass, and 
plunged in a moderate bottom-heat. — Bot. 
Mag. t 4546. 
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247. DiDYMOCAEPUS CRiNiTA. Jach. {alias Henckelia crinita SprengeL) A yellow-flowered 
herbaceous plant from Malacca, with dark green leaves purple beneath. Belongs to Gesnerads. 
Flowers at Kew in August. 

A lovely plant, its beauty rather depending on the leaves (which have 
a rich velvety hue, as well as a richness of colour, especially beneath) 
than upon anyiliing striking in the flowers. The latter are pale yellow 
white with us (Jack says, in their native country suffused with blush), 
and they contrast well with the dark foliage. We possess, in our her- 
barium, fine native specimens, gathered by Mr. Thomas Lobb at Singapore, 
given to us by Mr. Yeitch (No. 311 of Lobb*s collection), and we find, 
too, that this distinguished cultivator exhibited flowering plants at the 
Horticultural Society*s Rooms in June, 1847. Stem erect, scarcely a span 
high, densely shaggy with purplish hairs. Leaves opposite, broad-lanceo- 
late, acute, finely dentato-serrate, all over hairy, above dark coppery green 
with a velvety lustre, beneath rich purple-red, penninerved, nerves pro- 
minent beneath. Corolla funnel-shaped, ventricose below the broad 
spreading five-lobed white lip, yellow, with the tube two inches long. 
Should be cultivated in a warm stove, in a temperature such as is suited 
to tropical Orchidaceaf Oemeriacece, and other sub-epiphytal plants, that 
require a warm and moist atmosphere during their season of growth. 
It appears to be of dwarf growth, and produces short lateral shoots from 
amongst the leaves, which strike root readily when treated as cuttings. 
—Bot. Mag., t 4554. 

We fear that cultivators will be disappointed who expect to find much 
beauty in this plant beyond what belongs to the foliage, which is very 
handsome. 

248. Calgeolas,ia alba. Suiz and Pavon, A shrubby 
white-flowered slender plant, from Chili. Introduced bjr 
Messrs. Veitch & Co. Flowers in July. (Fig. ISJO.) 

A slender, smooth, viscid shrub, with linear leaves arched downwards, 
and furnished with distant simple teeth at the edge. The flowers are pure 
white, and form loose tbyrso-like panicles. The lower lip of the corolla is 
nearly spherical. In a genus the species of which are so generally either 
yellow or purple, a white-flowereil species is a horticultural acquisition. 
The present, if well cultivated, is one of the prettiest greenhouse shrubs 
of modem introduction, and may be expected to find much favour among 
gardeners. Except in colour, it is very like the yellow-flowered 
C. thyrtiflora, from the same country. 
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Abies JezoSnsis. No. 62, fig. 26 
Abntilon insigne. No. 139, fig. 65 
Acacia macradenia. No. 84, fig. 83 
Acantholimon gfaimaceom. No. 202 
Acer yillosam. No. 151 
Achimenes escberiaiia. No. 83 

— Ghieebreghtii No. 121 

— Jaoregoia. No. 75 
Acineta chrysantba. No. 56 

— densa. No. 137, fig. 63 

— glanca. No. 174 

Aconitnm monogynnm. No. 21 7, fig. 1 06 

— sineiiBe. No. 243, fig. 116 

— aatimniale. No.248,fig.ll6a 
Acropera armeniaca. No. 140, fig. 66 
Adamia, the dumgeable. Plate 5 

— venieolor. Plate 5 
Adenocalymma nitidom. Plate 2 
Adenoetoma fasciculata. No. 239 
iEschynanthus jaTanieos. No. 51 
Alliam acnminatmii. Plate 25 
Almeldea rubra. No. 201 
Amaryllis lateritia. No. 163 
Amygdalns Persica, flore semipleno. 

Pla^l3 
Ansectochilns Lobbiaons. No. 9 
Anchiifla echioidee. No. 157, fig. 76 
AngroBCum yirens. No. 34, figs. 9 & 10 
Anigozanthus tyrianthinus. No. 153 
Anthericum reflexum. No. 168, fig. 81 
Aotns cordifoUns. No. 1 1 8 
Arbotus xalapensis. Na 1 31 
Arctocalyx Endlicherianiis. No. 148, 

fig. 69 
Arhyndiiiim labrosom. No. 192 
Aristolochia picta. No. 1, fig. 1 
Amebia echioides. No. 157, ^, 76 
Axundo dioica. No. 231, fig. 1 1 1 
— SeQoaiuu No. 231, fig. HI 



Asoea. Plate 32 
AspamA lonata. No. 155, fig. 74 
AstrapoBa riseosa. No. 245, fig. 1 18 
Andibertia polystachya. No. 125 

Bakksia occidbntalis. Plate 35 
Begonia cinnaharina. No. 106 

— dipetala. Plate 14 

— IngramiL No. 208 

— the two-petalled. Plate 14 
Bejaria esstuans. Plate 17 

— the dose-headed. Plate 17 

— coarctata. PUte 17 

— Lindeniana. Plate 17 
Bessera miniata. No. 178 
Berberis atrovirens. No. 14 

— Beallii No. 10, fig. 2 

— Darwinii. No. 16, fig. 4 

— japonica. No. 10, fig. 2 

— loxensis. No. 15, fig. 8 

— macrophylla. No. 14 
~ tinetoria. No. 17, fig. 5 

— nndulata. No. 49 

— Wallichiana. No. 14, 127, fig. 58 
Bertolonia macnlata. No. 216, fig. 14 
Beeleria. No. 1 38, fig. 64 
Blandfordia flammea. No. 18 
Bolbophyllnin LobbiL No. 199, ^. 98 
Boronia microphylla. Plate 8 

— moUina. No. 77, fig. 30 

— piloea. Plate 8 

— spatholata. No. 77, fig. 30 

— tetrandra. PUte 8 
Brachysema aphyllum. No. 100 
Bryanth, the apri^t PUte 19 
Bryanthos erectos. Plate 19 
Bnriingtonia pobeecois. No. 208 

Cactus alatus. No. 200, fig. 99 



Caesalpinia Gilliesii. Plate 28 

— macrantha. Plate 28 
Calandrimanmbellata. No. 26, fig. 8 
Calamintha mimuloides. Na 167 
Calanthe Masuca. No. 187 

— vestita. No. 147, fig. 72 

— sylvatica. No. 33 
Calboa globosa. No. 21 
Calceolaria ouiieifonni& No. 226, fig. 109 

— alba. No. 248, fig. 120 

— flexuoea. No. 43 

— Pavonil No. 146 
Calliandra breyipes. No. 96 
Calochortus paUidus. No. 186, ^. 91 
Campanea grandiflora. No. 138, fig. 64 
Campanula nobilis. No. 150 
Campylobotrys discolor. No. 141, fig. 67 
Capparis paradoza. No. 149, fig. 73 
CaroUnea macrocarpa. No. 235 
Cataaetnm LansbergiL No. 204 

— Warezewitzii. No. 74, fig. 29 

— fimbriatum. No. 175, fig. 84 
Cattleya, bulbosa. PUte 3 

— labiata. Plate 24 

— Moesise. Plate 24 

— spectabilis. No. 66 

— Walkeriana. Plate 3 

— varieties of the ruby-lipped. 

Phite24 

— enumeration of the yarious 

species of. Plate 3 
Ceanothe,'the toothed. Plate 4 
Ceanothus dentatns. Plate 4 

— papilloens. No. Ill, fig. 50 

— rigidus. No. 112, fig. 51 
Centradenia floribunda. No. 120 
Centroeolenia ^abra. No. 240 
Cephalotaxus Fortoni. No. 85, fig. 34 
Cereus alatus. No. 200, fig. 99 
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Cereos Tweediei. No. 87 

Cestrinus cartbamoides. No. 95, fig. 40 

Cestrum calycinum. No. 196, fig. 97 

— viridiflorum. No. 196, fig. 97 
Cheirostylis marmorata. No. 19 
Chorozema cordatum. No. 48 

— flavum. No. 48 
aematis mdivisa. No. 38, fig. 12 
Clerodendron Bethuneanoni. No. 102 
Clianthus Dampieri. Plate 10 

— Oxleyi. Plate 10 
Coccoloba macrophylla. No. 1 91 , fig. 94 
CoelogyDe trisaocata. No. 233 
Columnea aurantiaca. No. 142, fig. 68 
Ck>Daiithera Echeandia. No. 1 68, fig. 8 1 
Conodinium ianthinnm. No. 172 
Consolida Aconiti. No. 21 7, fig. 106 
Ck)rdyline Sieboldil No. 227 
Cupania Cmmingbami. No. 93 
Cupbea cinnabarina. No. 133, fig. 60 

— ignea. No. 124 

— platy centra. No. 124 

— purpurea. No. 57 
Cupressus funebris. No. 79, fig. 31 

_ pendula. No. 79, fig. 31 

— tomlosa. No. 215, fig. 105 
Cyanotis vittata. No. 92 
Cycnoches barbatum. No. 72 

— Pescatorei. No. 174 
Cynara acaulis. No. 95, fig. 40 

— humilis. No. 95, fig. 40 
Cypripedium caudatum. Plate 9 

— guttatum. No. 232, fig. 1 12 
enumeration of certain 

species ot Plate 9 
Cyrtocbilum leucocbOum. No. 162 

Daphne HouTTBiiti. No. 221 

— Lagetta. No. 60, fig. 24 

— Mezerenm, foliisatropurpureis. 

No. 221 
Delphinium Aconiti. No. 217, fig. 106 
Dendrobe, the transparent Plate 27 
Dendrobium candidum. No. 99, fig. 41 

— crepidatnm. No. 99, fig. 45 

— Egertonise. No. 99, fig. 44 

— mesochlorum. No.99,fig.4S 

— palpebriB. No. 82 

transparens. Plate 27 

— revolutum. No. 99, fig. 42 

— enumeration of the whole 

genus. Plate 27 
Dianthus cruentus. No. 166, fig. 80 
Didymocarpus crinitns. No. 247 



Diporidinm atropurpureum. No. 182, 

fig. 87 
Dipteracanthus spectabilis. No. 113, 

fig. 52 
Dodecatheon integrifolium. No. 128 
Dombeya Amelisa. No. 245 
Donia speciosa. Pkte 10 
Donkelaaria floribunda. No. 120 
Dossinia marmorata. No. 19 
Draoena javanica. No. 227 
Drymonia grandiflora. No. 138, fig. 64 

— cristata. No. 61, fig. 25 

Echeandia terniploba. No. 168, fig. 81 
Echinocactus obrepandus. No. 158 

— rhodophthalmus. No. 3 

— Visnaga. No. 242 

— ingena ? No. 242 
EkUiinopsis cristata. No. 158 
Echites peltata. No. 37, fig. 1 1 
Epidendrum aromaticum. Plate 30 

— antenniferum. No. 234, 

fig. 113 
-> longipetalum. Plate 30 

— the long.petalled. Plate 30 

— enumeration of certain spe- 

cies of. Plate 30 
Eria acervata. No. 222 
EIrica elegantissima. No. 50. 
Eriocnema eeneum. No. 41 

— marmoratum. No. 40, fig. 14 
Eroteum theoidee. No. 246 
Erythrina erythrostachya. No. 170 
Erythrostemon Gilliesii. Pkte 28 
Espeletia argentea. No. 130 
Eucnide bartonioidea. No. 28 
Eugenia brasiliensis. No. 154 

FrANCISCBA EXIMIA. No.209 

Fischeria Martiana. No. 46, fig. 17 
Freziera theoides. No. 246, fig. 119 
Fritillaria pallidiflora. No. 7 
Fuchsia nigricans. No. 59, fig. 23 
— venusta. No. 126, fig. 57 

Galanthus plicatus. No. 86 
Galeottia Beaumontii. No. 1 1 
Galphimia glauca. No. 97 
Garrya elliptica. No. 69 
Gastrolobium Hugelii. No. 118 
Gaultheria Lindeniana. No. 165, fig. 79 
Geranium Thunbergii. No. 241, fig. 115 
Genera breviflora. No. 101 
— Scemanni. No. 101 



Gonolobus Martianus. No. 46, fig. 17 
, Gordonia javanica. No. 189, fig. 93 

Grammanthes gentianoides. No. 25, 

fig. 7 
^ Griffinia Liboniana. No. 73 

Gueldres Rose, the crimped. Plate 29 
I Gynerium argenteum. No. 231, fig. Ill 
I Gynoxys fragrans. No. 1 15, fig. 54 

, Hakea cucullata. No. 179, fig. 85 
' Hedychium chrysoleucum. No. 159, 

•fig. 77 
, Helianthemuro scoparinm. No. 20 

Heliconia angustifolia. No. 68 
I Henckelia crinita. No. 247 
I Hippeastrum (Amaryllis) robustum. 
! No. 164 

Hoya coriacea. No. 116, fig. 55 

— ovalifolia. Plate 23 

— pallida. Plate 23 

— purpureo-fusca. No. 117, fig. 56 
Huntleya Candida. No. 58, fig. 22 
Hydromestus macnlatus. No. 236 
Hymenocallis Borkiana. No. 198 
Hypocyrta gnusilis. No. 1 7 3, fig. 83 

Ilex oornuta. No. 64, fig. 27 

— japonica. No. 10, fig. 2 

— microcarpa. No. 65, fig. 28 
Isoloma breviflora. No. 101 
Ixora laxiflora. No. 129 

— salicifolia. No. 161 

JoNESiA AsocA. Plate 32. 
Juniperus sphserica. No. 88, fig. 35 
— uvifera. No. 80, fig. 32 

Kennedy A speciosa. Plate 10. 

Laqetta lintearia. No. 60, fig. 24 
Lady'a.slipper, the long-tailed. 'Plate 9 
Lardizabala bitemata. No. 44, fig. 18 
Leelia grandis. No. 91, fig. 38 
Leptospermum scandens. No. 36 
Libocedrus ohilensis. No. 81, fig. 33 

— tetragona. No. 80, fig. 32 
Lilium Wallichianum. No. 169, fig. 82 
Limonia scandens. No. 156, fig. 75 
Linum grandifiorum. No. 39, fig. 13 
Lisianthus Princeps. No. 134, fig. 61 
Lithospermum erectum. No. 157, fig. 

76 
Lonicera tatarica, var. punicea. No. 223. 
LuYunga scandens. Na 156, fig. 75 
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LycMte chrysoptera. No. 181 

— enumeratioii of oertain species 

of. No. 181 
Lycopos echioidee. No. 157, fig. 76 

Mahonia japonica. No. \0, fig. 2 
Maiesherbia tfajrsiflora. No. 171 
Mandragora antomnalis. No. 152 
Maranta, albo-lineata. No. 47 

— } omata. No. 47 

— roeeo-lineata. No. 47 
MediniUa bracteata. Plate 12 

— eximia. No. 17$ 

— magnifica. Plate 12 

— Sieboldiana. No. 176 
Melaleuca florida. No. 36 
Melastoma rugosa. No. 219 
Mertensia abirica. No. 8 
Metroeideros boxifolia. Na 184, fig. 89 

— florida. No. 36 

— scandens. No. 184, fig. 89 

— tomentosa. No. 5 
liiarosperma bartonioidee. No. 28 
Morenoa globosa. No. 21 
Moussonia elegans. No. 183, fig. 88 
Moutan, the deep blood-coloured. Plate 

31 

— the salmon-colonred. Plate 20 

— officinalis : atroeangainea. Plate 

31 

— officinalis : salmonea. Plate 20 
Moutans, Japanese, list of. Plate 20. 
Myanthus fimbriatns. No. 175, fig. 84. 

— Lansbergii. No. 204 
Myrtos DombeyL No. 154 

NSIPPBBOIA CHBTSAIITHA. No. 56 

NymphsBa micrantha. No. 190 

OCHNA ABBORXA. No. 182, fig. 87 

— iitropiirpiirea. No. 182, fig. 87 

— Delagoensis. No. 182, fig. 87 

— Natalitia. No. 182, fig. 87 

— semUata. No. 182, fig. 87 
Odontoglossmn Cerrantesii. Plate 15 

— nsevium. Plate 18 

— phyllochilum. No. 2 

— rubesoens. No. 30 

— enumeration of various 

species. Plate 15 
Odontoglot, the speckled. Plate 18 
Ondd, the purple-lipped. Plate 6 

— the sessile. Plate 21 

— the variegated. Plate 33 I 



Ondd, the velvety. Plate 33 
Onddium, a table of the sections in. 
PUte6 

— enumeration of the section 

pentapetala macropetala. 
PUte21 

— haematochilum. Plate 6 

— hastatum. No. 2 

— longipes. No. 76 

— leucochilum. No. 162 

— luridum atratnm. No. 238 

— nigratum. No. 122 

— phymatochilnm. Plate 18, 

No. 123 

— phuiUabre. No. 220 

— serratum. No. 42, fig. 15 

— sessile. Pkte 21 

— trilingue. No. 63 

— varicosnm. No. 148 

— variegatum. Plate 33 

— velutinum. Plate 33 
Onion, the acuminate. Plate 25 
Ophelia corymbosa. No. 6 
Opuntia Salmiana. No. 206, fig. 101 
Omitharium striatuluHL No. 244, 

fig. 117 
Ozyqpora vagans. No. 219 

Pachika macroca&pa. No. 235 
Parsonsia albiflora. No. 135, fig. 62 

— heterophylla. No. 135, fig. 62 

— variabilis. No. 136 
Passiflora Belottii. No. 35 

— Medustea. No. 132, fig. 59 
Pavetta salidfolia. No. 161 
Peach trees, double Chinese. PUte 13 
Pentarhaphia cubensis. No. 22 
Penstemon azureus. No. 105 

— cordifoUus. No. 81 
Phalangium refiexmn. No. 168, fig. 81 
Pharbitis limbata. No. 23 
Pholidota dypeata. No. 13 
Phyllocactus anguliger. Plate 34 
Pitcaimia JacksonL No. 193 
Plumbago Larpentsa. No. 4 
Posoqueria formosa. No. 237, fig. 114 
Primula capitata. No. 225 

PiBonia Moutan, atroeanguinea. PUtte 31 

— Salmonea. Pkte 20 

Poindana Gilliesii. Plate 28 
Polygonum cuspidatum. No. 185, fig. 90 
Portlandia platantha. No. 282, fig. 1 10 
Potentilla ochreata and its allies. No. 
195, fig. 96 



Puya mudifolia. No. 177 

QUAMOCLIT GLOBOSA. No. 21 

Qnercus inversa. No. 89, fig. 86 
— sderophyUa. No. 90, fig. 37 

Rhaponticum acaule. No. 95, fig. 40 
Rhipsalis pachyptera. No. 200, fig. 99 
Rhododendron, the Ceylon. Pkte 7 

— dnnamomeum, var. 

Cunninghami. Plate 16 

— enumeration of the tree 

spedes. Plate 7 

— jasminiflorum. No. 144, 

fig. 70 
~ Rollissonii. Pkte 7 

— the Vervaene. PUte 16 

— the white Cnnningham. 

PUte 16 

— zeylanicum. PUte 7 
RhodoleU Champiom. No. 78 
Rhodothamnus Kamtchaticua PUte 22 
Rogiera amosna. No. 194, fig. 95 
Roee, Fortune's double yellow. No. 229 
RoupellU grata. No. 1 04, fig. 46 

Sahsbvikra javanica. No. 227 
Saroopodium LobbiL No. 199, fig. 98 
SarracraiU DrummondiL PUte 1 
SerratuU acaulis. No. 95, fig. 40 
Side-saddle flower, Drummond*s. PUte 1 
Siphocampylus canus. No. 71 

— Orbignyanus. No. 160, 

fig. 78 
SoUndra Ifflvis. No. 224, fig. 108 
Spathodea Invis. No. 205, fig. 100 

— spedosa. No. 29 
Spathoglottis aurea. No. 32 
SpiroBa adiantifolia. No. 24, fig. 6 

— decumbens. No. 24, % 6 

— flexuosa. No. 24, fig. 6 
StadtmannU australia. No. 93 
Stanhopea drrhata. No. 53, fig. 19 

— ecomuta. No. 54, fig. 20 

— tricomis. No. 55, fig. 21 
StannU formosa. No. 237, fig. 1 14 
Statice Araratl No. 202 

StenU Beaumontii. No. 11 
StephanU deomoides. No. 149, fig. 78 
Steriphoma paradoxum. No. 149, fig. 73 
Stylidium mucronifolium. No. 207, 
fig. 102 

— saxifragoides. No. 188, fig. 92 
Symplocoe japonica. Na 94, fig. 39 
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Symplooos lacida. No. 94, fig. 39 

TlBEENJmONTAHA IiOlfOlFLOBA. No. 103 

TftcsoniA, the ganntietted. Plate 26 

— manicata. Plate 26 
Ternstrtfmia sylvatica. No. 98 
Theresia penica. No. 52 
Thiebaadia scabriuscola. No. 1 U, fig. 53 
Thuja andina. No. 81, fig. 33 

— chilensis. No. 81, fig. 33 

— tetragona. No. 80, fig. 32 
Tillandflia, eniimeration of certain spe- 
cies of. No. 210, fig. 103 

— iiuuiis. No. 2 10, figs. 103-4 
Tradeecantia zebrina. No. 92 
Trichooentnim, enumeration of the va- 
rious species of. No. 12 



Trichooentrum tenuifiorum. No. 12 
Trichoglottis pallens. No. 27 
Tricbopil, the sweet. Plate 1 1 
Trichopilia snavis. Plate 11, No. 70 
Triohosaeme lanata. No. 145, fig. 71 
TropsBolum BeuthiL No. 1 19 

— Deckerianum. No. 45, fig. 16 

— Wagnerianum. No 67 
Trumpet-flower, the glittering gland- 
bearing. PUte 2 

Tupa crassicaulia. No. 71 

UnONADIA SPBCIOSA. No. 197 

Uropedium Lindenii No. 107 

VaLOBADIA PLUMBAOINOIDBS. No. 4 



Vanda, the blue. Plate 36 
— ccamlea. Pkte 36 
Verbena trifida. No. 218, fig. 107 
Veronica diosmsefolia. No. 180, fig.86 

— formosa. No. 180, fig.86 
Victoria Regia. No. 230 
Viburnum plieatum ; var. dilatata. Plate 
29 



Warczewitiu. No. 74, fig. 29 
Warrea bidentata. No. 1 08 

— Candida. No. 58, fig. 22 

— discolor. No. 110, fig. 49 

— Lindeniana. No. 108 

— Wailesiana. No. 109 



END OF VOLUME I. 
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